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PREFACE. 


The  name  of  August  Dillmann  (1823-1894)  and  the  value 
of  his  work  have  long  been  familiar  to  English  students  of 
Old  Testament  Literature.1  A  translator  of  his  Commentary 
on  Genesis  has  therefore  only  to  speak  of  the  editions  of  the 
original,  and  of  any  features  of  the  translation  which  require 
remark.  The  edition  (1892)  from  which  the  present  trans- 
lation is  made  is  generally  quoted  as  the  sixth.  It  is, 
however,  only  the  fourth  from  Dillmann's  own  hand.  His 
first  edition  was  a  revision  of  a  commentary  by  August 
Knobel,  which  had  already  passed  through  two  editions. 
What  still  remains  of  this  original  is  indicated  in  the  text  by 
quotation  marks,  with  or  without  mention  of  Knobel's  name. 

The  present  translation  is  in  two  volumes,  for  the  whole 
of  which  the  writer  of  the  Preface  is  finally  responsible ;  but 
the  general  form  of  the  first  volume  and  nearly  all  the 
additional  matter  in  it  (in  square  brackets)  is  due  to  another 
hand.  This  has  occasioned  a  certain  want  of  uniformity  in 
minor  matters  (style,  use  of  footnotes,  spelling  of  proper 
names),  and  the  retention  of  Dillmann's  "  Jahve "  for 
Yahweh  or  Jehovah,  and  of  his  symbols  A,  B,  and  C,  which 

1  For  particulars  regarding  his  life  and  work,  see  Baudissin's  August 
Dillmann  (Leipzig,  1895).  In  the  Old  Testament  field  Dillmann's 
principal  works  are  Genesis °  (1892)  ;  Exodus  u.  Leviticus2  (1880);  Num. 
Deut.  u.  Joshua2  (1886)  ;  Job2  (1891)  ;  Isaiah5  (1890)— all  parts  of  the 
Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament.  His  views 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  Hexateuch  are  contained  in  a  most 
valuable  treatise  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Num.  Deut.  u.  Josh.2 
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might  otherwise  have  been  replaced  by  P,  E,  and  J. 
Eegarding  the  last  point,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
substitution  ought  still  to  be  made  by  any  future  translator 
of  Dillmann.  In  the  author's  own  preface  l  he  says  that  it 
was  the  need  of  maintaining  uniformity  with  the  other 
volumes  of  his  Hexateuch  commentary  which  compelled  him 
to  retain  the  symbols  A,  B,  and  C  instead  of  those  now 
customary  (P,  E,  and  J). 

The  chief  external  feature  of  the  translation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  original,  is  the  more  readable  form  in  which 
it  appears.  Contractions  have  largely  been  dispensed  with, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  references  to  periodicals, 
the  use  of  footnotes  has  greatly  relieved  the  text,  and  the 
division  into  paragraphs  makes  reference  easier.  These 
changes  of  form  have  in  some  cases  made  slight  trans- 
positions of  the  text  advisable  {e.g.  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  lines 
4-7  occur  further  down  in  the  German  text).  Where 
misprints,  principally  of  figures,  have  been  detected, 
they  are  in  general  silently  corrected  (but  see,  e.g.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  13,  note  1).  Dillmann's  references  are  generally  to  the 
German  translations  of  English  and  French  works.  In  these 
cases,  so  far  as  possible,  references  to  the  originals  have  been 
added  in  square  brackets,  or  have  sometimes  been  directly 
substituted  (frequently  in  the  case  of  Eobinson's  Palestine). 
All  other  additions  by  the  translator  are  in  square  brackets. 
On  p.  2  2  ff.  and  on  pp.  36,  37  of  vol.  i.  there  are,  however, 
square  brackets  which  have  been  retained  from  the  German 
edition. 

Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  paging 
of  the  original  has  been  retained  in  smaller  figures  at  the 
top  of  each  page,  and  that  indexes,  which  were  wanting  in 
the  original,  have  been  supplied  by  the  translator.2      It   is 

1  Not  translated.  It  draws  attention  to  the  thoroughly  revised 
character  of  the  new  edition,  and  to  the  incorporation  in  it  of  all  the 
latest  results  (1892)  of  Assyriology,  Egyptology,  etc. 

2  Topics  and  words  that  may  easily  be  found  by  reference  to  a  chapter 
or  verse  have  not  been  indexed. 
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hoped  that  the  lexical  indexes  may  prove  to  be  of  special 
value,  as  facilitating  study  of  the  sources  of  Genesis,  and  of 
Dillmann's  contribution  to  that  study.  The  spelling  adopted 
in  the  case  of  proper  names  may  also  be  referred  to.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  there  must  be  compromise,  following 
Dillmann's  example,  between  traditional  spelling  and  accurate 
transliteration.  But  though  this  may  be  acknowledged, 
there  can  be  little  hope  meantime  of  general  agreement  in 
actual  practice.  The  spellings  adopted  are  therefore  ten- 
tative, and  even  inconsistency  may  be  pardoned. 

The  writer  cannot  close  without  expressing  his  warmest 
thanks  to  the  Eev.  Professor  Hastie,  D.D.,  at  whose  suggestion 
the  translation  was  undertaken,  and  whose  kind  encourage- 
ment and  advice  have  smoothed  the  way  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  work. 

WM.  B.  STEVENSON. 

Edinburgh,  August  1897. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS 


Genesis  is  the  first  part  of  the  great  work  which  was 
originally  entitled,  by  the  names  in  use  for  Deuteronomy, 
rrtrp  rnin  ipp,  Booh  of  the  Teaching  (properly,  Direction)  of 
God}  or  HBfo  rinin  'd,  Booh  of  the  Teaching  of  Moses,2  more 
briefly  rninn  ->ap,3  or  ngto  nap/  0r  '"  nnin,  2%e  Teaching  of 
God,5  or  neto  rnin,  The  Teachiwj  of  Moses,6  or  minn  ^Ae 
Teaching,  simply,  *.e.  The  Law ; 7  but  finally  nnin  without  the 
article,  as  a  proper  name. 

The  division  of  the  work  into  five  parts  or  books  is,  indeed, 
first  expressly  attested  in  Philo,8  and  then  in  Josephus.9 
But  the  division  itself  is  certainly  much  older,  and  was 
early  enough  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  division  of  the 
Psalter  into  five  books.  The  division  is  an  appropriate  one, 
for  the  first  book  and  the  fifth  are  in  themselves  quite  dis- 
tinctly marked  off  as  separate  parts.  Also  between  the  third 
and  the  fourth  there  is  a  natural  break ;  and  between  the 

1  (Josh.  xxiv.  26) ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  9  ;  Neh.  ix.  3. 

2  (2  Kings  xiv.  6) ;  Neh.  viii.  1.     Compare,  however,  2  Chron.  xxv.  4, 
xxx  iv.  14. 

8  Neh.  viii  3.  4  Neh.  xiii.  1 ;  Ezra  vi.  18. 

5  E.g.  2  Chron.  xxxi.  3  f. ;  Ezra  vii.  10. 

8  (1  Kings  ii.  3);  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18  ;  Ezra  iii.  2,  vii.  6  ;  Dan.  ix.  11,  13. 

7  E.g.  Neh.  viii.  2  ff.,  x.  35. 

8  De  Abrahamo,  1.  9  Against  Apion,  1.  8. 

DILLMANN. 1.  I 
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second  and  the  third,  though  such  a  separation  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  may  yet  quite  well  be  made.  The 
division  may  have  been  introduced  by  Ezra,  or  soon  after  his 
time. 

Of  later  date,  and  devised  by  the  Hellenists  only 
after  the  origin  of  the  Greek  translation,  are  the  desig- 
nations of  the  several  books,  as  Teveo-is ; 1  'E^aycoyt] 2  or 
"Ei;o8os,3  more  precisely  "EgoSos  AlyvirTov;4  AevcrcKov  or 
AeviTi/crj  /3t/3\o?,5  i.e.  the  book  treating  of  the  Levitical 
worship,  the  sacrificial  system,  and  the  law  of  the  priests ; 
^ApiO/xoi,  on  account  of  the  census  lists  which  occur  in 
it ;  and  Aevrepovo/niov,  the  repetition  of  the  law.6  These 
designations  of  the  several  books  also  passed  over  afterwards 
to  the  Syrians,  only  that  they  for  Teveat<;  said  Britha,  i.e. 
creation  (fj  ktlctis  in  Theod.  Mopsu.) ;  and  for  AeviTitcov,  Sefrd 
dc  holme,  i.e.  The  Booh  of  the  Priests.  Here  and  there,  too, 
in  the  Jewish  Talmudical  writers  we  meet  with  this  mode  of 
designation  :  e.g.  Mna  rnin,  M.  Megill  3.6,  for  the  third  book, 
or  'Afx/iea-cpeKcoSelfM  (D'HlpS  SPbn,  a  fifth  of  the  musterings ; 
comp.  bob.  Sota  36&)  in  Origen  (Euseb.  hist,  eccles.  6.  25) 
for  the  fourth  book,  or  nninn  rtJEto  in  the  Massora  for  the 
fifth  book ;  but  it  is  not  systematically  carried  out.  It  is 
usual  for  them  rather  to  designate  the  several  books  by  their 
opening  words  (JVEWja,  niiX",  rbx\  etc.),  as  is  already  attested 
by  Origen  on  Ps.  1  in  Euseb.  hist,  eccles.  6.  25,  and  Jerome, 
Qu.  in  Gen.  p.  4,  ed.  Lag.,  and  in  the  Prolog.  Galeat. 

For  the  five  books  as  a  whole,  the  Greeks  devised  the 
name  rj  urevTarev^o^,  sc.  /3i(3\os  (Orig.  in  Joann.  ch.  26  ;  Ter- 
tull.  c,  Marc.   1.    10),  and  the  Eabbis  rrfnn  nton  ntfen,  The 

1  Pliilo,  De  Posteritate  Caini,  37  ;  De  Mundo,  8  ;  ctTro  rtjs  rov  kou/^ov 
yvAsiu;,  de  Abrahamo,  1  ;  Tivtai;  xoapov  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

2  Philo,  De  Migratione  Abrahami,  3. 

3  Philo,  De  Somniis,  1.  19  ;  Quis  rerum  div.  haeres  sit,  4.  51. 

4  Codex  Vaticanus  and  Alexandrinus. 

5  Philo,  Leg.  allegor.  lib.  ii.  26  ;  Quis  rerum  div.  haeres  sit,  51  ;  De 
l'luntatione  Noe,  6. 

,!  Pliilo,  Leg.  allegor.  lib.  iii.  61  ;  Quod  Deus  sit  immutabilis,  10. 
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Five  Fifths  of  the  Law,  or  BW,  the  Five  Parted  (Booh).  The 
designation,  Tlie  Five  Books  of  Moses,  usual  in  the  lists  of  the 
biblical  books  in  the  ancient  Church  and  thenceforward,  is 
already  met  with  in  Josephus  (Against  Apion,  1.  8).  With 
this  great  quinquepartite  work,  however,  the  Book  ol  Joshua, 
by  its  contents,  as  well  as  by  the  identity  of  the  authors  to 
whom  it  owes  its  origin,  was  originally  connected  in  the 
closest  manner  possible  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  so  it 
has  become  usual  of  late  to  group  these  six  books  together 
as  the  Hexateuch. 


This  Hexateuch,  "  which  forms  in  itself  a  connected  whole, 
displays  to  us  the  origin,  choice,  and  planting  of  the  people  of 
God,  or  the  founding  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy.  With  this 
for  its  task  the  work  does  not,  however,  restrict  itself  to  the 
time  when  God  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  made  it  His  people, 
gave  it  a  constitution  and  law,  and  brought  it  into  His  land, 
nor  consequently  to  the  time  when  Israel  first  became  an 
independent  people,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  allotted 
to  it  (Exodus  to  Joshua) ;  it  goes  farther  back  in  time,  in 
order  also  to  show  the  descent  of  this  people  and  the 
preparation  for  the  theocracy." 

"  In  its  first  book  (Genesis)  it  treats  therefore  of  the 
patriarchal  ancestors  of  Israel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  shows,  in  particular,  how  God  already  stood  in  a  close 
relation  to  them  when  He  introduced  them  into  Canaan," 
educated  them  by  all  kinds  of  guidance  in  their  lives,  and 
by  attestations  of  Himself,  until  they  became  the  beginners 
of  a  higher  life  of  faith  among  men,  "  protected  and  blessed 
them,  entered  into  a  covenant  with  them,"  gave  them 
fundamental  ordinances,  and  already  promised  them  the 
future  possession  of  the  land.  "  It  contains,  therefore,  a 
Hebrew  preliminary  history,  which  extends  from  Gen.  xii. 
to  1.  But,  even  with  this,  the  theme  has  not  yet  received 
complete  satisfaction.      In   order  to  carry  back  the  descent 
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of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  to  the  first  man,  to  show  the  place 
of  Israel  among  the  nations,"  and  to  make  God's  plan  with 
this  people  understood  according  to  its  significance  in  the 
development  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  "  that  Hebrew  pre- 
liminary history  is  prefaced  by  a  universal  primitive  history, 
which  extends  from  Gen.  i.  to  xi." 

"  Genesis  is  therefore  the  preparation  for  the  following 
books,  or,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  the 
theocracy,  whose  erection  is  displayed  in  the  following  books. 
It  falls  into  two  main  divisions :  a  general  Primitive  History 
of  Mankind  (chs.  i.-xi.),  and  a  particular  Preliminary  History 
of  Israel  (chs.  xii.— 1.).  Both  main  divisions  may  then  be 
still  further  subdivided ;  the  first  into  a  Primitive  History 
from  the  Creation  down  to  the  Mood  (chs.  i— vi.  8),  and  a 
Primitive  History  from  the  Flood  down  to  the  Appearance 
of  Abraham  (chs.  vi.  9-xi.  32);  the  second  into  special 
histories  of  Abraham  (chs.  xii.-xxv.  18),  of  Isaac  (chs. 
xxv.  19-xxxvi.  43),  and  of  Jacob  (chs.  xxxvii.-l.)"  (Knobel). 
Thus  we  have  in  all  five  divisions. 


Genesis,  like  the  rest  of  the  Hexateuch,  notwithstanding 
that  in  it  a  distinct  literary  plan  is  carried  out,  is  not  the 
uniform  work  of  a  single  author,  but  is  a  combination  of 
several  works  which  at  one  time  circulated  independently. 

That  it  is  not  a  literary  unity  is  already  apparent  after 
a  more  exact  examination  of  the  actual  contents  of  the 
book.  There  are  found  in  it  all  sorts  of  seemingly  needless 
repetitions  {e.g.  xxi.  la  alongside  of  lb,  or  iv.  25  f.  alongside 
of  v.  1-6,  or  xlvii.  29  ff.  alongside  of  xlix.  29  ff.) ;  also,  two 
or  more  accounts  of  the  same  thing,  not  merely  such  as 
might,  with  a  stretch,  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
author  actually  assumed  different  occurrences,  or  wished  to 
indicate  the  wavering  of  tradition  (e.g.  the  varying  legends 
about  the  seizure  of  the  patriarch's  wife,  xii.  1 0  f.,  xx.  1  ff., 
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xxvi.  7  ff. ;  or  about  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  xvi.  1  ff.,  xxi.  12ft*.; 
or  the  double  covenant  of  God  with  Abram,  chs.  xv.  and 
xvii. ;  the  double  blessing  of  Jacob  by  Isaac,  xxvii.  1  ff.  and 
xxviii.  Iff.;  the  double  promise  of  a  son  to  Sarah,  xvii.  17 
and  xviii.  1 0  ff. ;  the  triple  explanation  of  the  name  Isaac, 
xvii.  17,  xviii.  12,  xxi.  6  ;  the  double  explanation  of  the  names 
Edom,  xxv.  25,  30,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Joseph,  xxx.  16-18, 
20,  23  f.,  or  Mahanaim,  xxxii.  3,  8;  comp.  also  on  Ishmael, 
xvi.  11  ff.  and  xxi.  17,  on  Peniel,  xxxii.  31  and  xxxiii.  10), 
but  also  such  as  mutually  exclude  one  another,  because  the 
thing  can  have  happened  only  once,  or  in  one  way  (see,  e.g. 
on  the  course  of  creation,  chs.  i.  and  ii. ;  on  the  number  of 
the  animals  taken  into  the  ark,  and  the  duration  of  the  Flood, 
ch.  vi.  f. ;  on  the  scattering  of  the  peoples,  chs.  x.  and  xi.  1  ff., 
also  x.  25  ;  or  on  the  origin  of  the  names  Beersheba,  xxi.  31, 
xxvi.  33,  Israel,  xxxii.  29,  xxxv.  10,  Bethel,  together  with 
the  consecration  of  the  Bethel  pillar,  xxviii.  18  f.,  xxxv.  14  f. ; 
or  on  the  encounter  with  the  Shechemites,  chs.  xxxiv.  and 
xlviii.  22  ;  or  the  treatment  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren  and 
the  merchants  who  brought  him  to  Egypt,  xxxvii.  19-36). 
But  other  irreconcilable  statements  also  are  not  wanting, 
e.g.  about  the  reduction  of  the  duration  of  man's  life  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  (vi.  3  against  ch.  v.  11,  etc.)  ;  or  that 
Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  still  begat  many  sons  (xxv. 
1  ff.  against  xviii.  11  f.,  xvii.  17) ;  that  Esau  on  Jacob's  return 
from  Mesopotamia  was  already  settled  in  Seir  (xxxii.  4  ff. 
against  xxxvi.  6) ;  that  Eebecca's  nurse  first  comes  with 
Jacob  from  Mesopotamia  (xxxv.  8  against  xxiv.  59);  that 
all  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  born  in  Padan-Aram  (xxxv.  26 
against  ver.  1 6  ff.) ;  or  the  different  names  of  the  wives  of 
Esau  (xxvi.  34,  xxviii.  9  against  xxxvi.  2  f.) ;  or  about  Joseph's 
Egyptian  master,  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1-xl.  4,  or  the  statement 
xlii.  27,  xliii.  21,  beside  xliii.  35.  Notices  like  iv.  14  f.,  17, 
are,  in  the  place  where  they  now  stand,  enigmatical. 

In  particular,  the  chronology  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  book  does  not  fit  in  with  all  the  parts  of  the  narrative, 
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c.tj.  that  of  the  age  of  Sarah,  xvii.  17,  comp.  xii.  4,  does  not 
agree  with  xii.  11,  xx.  2  ff. ;  nor  that  of  Ishmael,  xvii.  24, 
xxi.  5,  8  with  xxi.  15  ff. ;  nor  that  of  the  nearness  of  Isaac's 
death,  xxvii.  If.,  7,  10,  41  with  xxxv.  28  and  xxvi.  34; 
nor  that  of  Rachel,  xxxvii.  10  with  xxxv.  19.  Further, 
xxx.  25  if.  does  not  agree  with  xxxi.  38,  41  (see  notes  on 
ch.  xxx.  25  ff.),  nor  the  ages  of  Jacob's  sons  given  or  pre- 
supposed in  xxxii.-xxxvii.,  xxxix.— xlv.  with  xlvi.  8-27  (see 
notes  on  ch.  xxxv.  22  ff.).  See  also  on  ch.  1.  21.  Indeed, 
narratives  are  even  to  be  met  with  in  which  particular  parts 
do  not  agree  with  the  rest  (c.ij.  xxxi.  48-50),  or  the  con- 
clusion with  the  beginning  (xxiv.  G2-67). 

Such  repetitions,  disarrangements,  contradictions,  and 
chronological  difficulties,  are  not  explicable  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  book  was  composed  as  a  unity ;  or  are  so  only 
by  help  of  most  improbable  suppositions  constructed  ad  hoc. 

But  further,  the  critical  labour  of  scholars  during  a 
whole  century  has  with  certainty  led  to  the  recognition  in 
the  accounts  of  this  book  of  different  groups  or  strata,  of 
which  the  several  pieces  are  as  closely  related  to  each  other, 
formally  and  materially,  as  they  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  other  strata.  More  precisely  there  are  three  different 
writings,  differentiated  in  respect  of  time  and  place  of  origin, 
contents,  arrangement,  aim,  mode  of  representation  and 
language,  which  have  been  discovered  as  lying  at  the  basis 
of  Genesis,  and  also  as  continued  into  the  other  books  of 
the  Hexateuch.  The  more  precise  proofs  of  this  state 
of  things  are  given  in  the  Introductions  to  the  exposition 
of  the  several  sections.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  these 
detailed  investigations,  together  with  a  characterisation  of  the 
individual  writings  and  a  discussion  of  their  origin,  will  be 
found  in  the  concluding  treatise  of  this  whole  work,  after 
the  Book  of  Joshua.1     Here  only  thus  much. 

The   writing  designated  by  us  A  is   that  which  was  for- 
merly called  the  writing  of  the  Elohist  because  in  it,  down 
1  Dillmann,  Nwm.  Deut.  and  Josh.  p.  599  ff. 
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to  the  passage  Ex.  vi.  3,  the  divine  name  Jahve  is  avoided, 
and  only  Elohim,  or  on  occasion  El  Shaddai,  is  used,  or 
foundation-document — Grundschi'ift —  because  it  forms  the 
framework  into  which  the  other  parts  are  laid,  but  recently 
for  the  most  part  the  Priestly  Writing  (therefore  designated 
P  or  PC,  i.e.  Priests'  Code,  whereas  the  designation  as  Q,  i.e. 
Quatuor,  by  Wellhausen,1  rests  on  the  inapt  assumption  that 
the  author  reported  four  covenants).2  It  is  in  the  main  a  law 
writing ;  it  seeks  to  lay  down  the  laws,  ordinances,  institu- 
tions, and  customs  which  prevail,  or  should  prevail,  among 
God's  people,  and  to  explain  their  origin.  It  deals  with  the 
historical  almost  only  in  so  far  as  that  is  useful  or  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  the  origin  of  these  laws,  etc.  While 
therefore  it  gives  indeed  a  sketch  of  the  whole  Preliminary 
and  Primitive  History  from  the  Creation,  it  does  so  only  to 
show  how  and  wherefore,  and  by  what  stages  and  by  means 
of  what  divine  arrangements,  the  chosen  people  were  gradually 
formed  and  taken  out  from  the  other  and  especially  related 
peoples,  and  it  enters  into  fuller  descriptions  only  in  connec- 
tion with  epoch-making  occurrences  (such  as  the  Creation, 
Flood  Covenant  with  Noah,  Covenant  with  Abraham,  Descent 
of  the  Patriarchs  to  Egypt),  or  with  reference  to  occurrences 
on  which  laws  are  based  (such  as  Gen.  xvii.  23,  xlviii.  3-8); 
for  the  rest,  it  narrates  the  facts,  or  the  incidents  held  to  be 
facts,  only  in  a  brief  and  dry  (annalistic)  style,  partly  in 
the  form  of  genealogies  (chs.  v.,  xi.  10  ff.,  xxxv.  22  ff.)  and 
statistical  surveys  (chs.  x.,  xxv.  12  ff.,  xxxvi.),  all  the  time, 
however,  giving  special  attention  to  the  working  out  of  a 
fixed  and  orderly  chronology.  Its  mode  of  statement  is 
broad,  circumstantial  (because  aiming  at  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  and  definiteness),  and  juristically  precise  and  formal ; 
its  language  somewhat  stiff  and  monotonous,  confining  itself 
within  a  rather  limited  circle  of  expressions,  with  many 
technical   terms,   by   no   means   late   Hebrew,  but   in   many 

1  So  in  Kautzsch-Socin,  Die  Genesis,  1891. 

2  See,  on  the  contrary,  Zeitschrift  fur  altt.  Wissenschaft,  xii.  1  and  20. 
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respects  peculiar:  just  as  the  prophets,  the  gnomic  poets,  and 
the  Psalmists,  also  formed  their  own  peculiar  speech.  Its  treat- 
ment of  the  material  is  pre-eminently  of  an  erudite  character, 
resting  upon  research,  calculation,  and  reflection,  and  turning 
to  account  varied  stores  of  knowledge,1  but  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  systematize  and  schematize.  Its  manner  of 
speaking  of  God  is  austere  and  worthy,  and  makes  no  use 
even  of  the  belief  in  angels,  still  less  of  that  strongly  anthro- 
pomorphic style  of  thinking  and  speaking,  which  came  so  near 
to  being  mythological,  and  which  poets  and  popular  speech 
delighted  in.  Without  doubt  its  author  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  the  priests  at  the  central  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem. 
A  simple  statement  of  the  date  of  its  composition  cannot  be 
given  on  account  of  the  gradual  remodelling  and  enlarge- 
ment which  it  underwent  (especially  in  Exocl.  Lev.  and  Num.) 
in  exilic  and  post-exilic  times.  Yet  the  original  writing 
undoubtedly  dates  back  to  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
In  Genesis,  where  it  appears  in  its  relatively  purest  form, 
chs.  xvii.  6,  16,  xxxv.  11,  xxxvi.  31  ff.,  and  especially  its 
description  of  the  relations  of  the  peoples  in  chs.  x.  and 
xxxvi.,  supply  data  for  judging  its  date. 

Of  quite  another  character,  in  respect  of  their  origin  and 
their  aim,  are  the  two  other  writings.  Only  in  the  account 
of  the  activity  of  Moses  do  they  to  some  extent  deal  with 
laws;  otherwise,  they  are  properly  books  of  legend  or  history, 
whose  purpose  was,  in  the  form  of  a  survey  attractively 
written,  to  give  contemporaries,  for  their  entertainment  and 
instruction,  information  regarding  what  was  still  known  or 
told  about  the  olden  times.  In  contrast  to  the  sober  intel- 
lectuality of  the  Priestly  Writing,  they  are  books  of  lifelike 
directness  and  poetic  beauty. 

One  of  them,  B,  which,  because  it  likewise  calls  God 
not  Jahve  but  Elohim,  is  by  many  styled  the  writing  of 
the  Elohist  (and  therefore  now  by  most  designated  E),  may 

1  E.cj.  chs.  i.,  v.,  x.  f'.,  xxxvi.,  xlvi. ;  in  matters  of  detail,  e.g.  chs.  xxv. 
16,  xxxvi.  15. 
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be  named  The  Booh  of  Israel's  Legendary  History.  It  derives 
its  contents  partly,  indeed,  from  older  written  documents,  but 
mainly  from  orally  transmitted  legends  as  they  existed  among 
the  midland,  northern,  and  eastern  tribes  (Israel  in  distinc- 
tion from  Judah),  and  it  preserves  unchanged  in  its  narratives 
the  manner,  tone,  and  colour  of  this  living  legendary  lore  of 
the  people. 

In  the  details  of  its  contents  this  writing  is  the  richest  (in 
Gen.  we  know,  e.g.,  only  from  it  the  names  Eliezer,  Deborah, 
Potiphar),  and  it  gives  much  quite  peculiar  information, 
and  many  short  utterances  of  the  very  oldest  stamp  {e.g.  xxi. 
27  ff.,  xv.  2,  xx.  16,  xlviii.  22).  It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
regretted  that  it  has  not  been  preserved  for  us  in  a  more 
complete  form.  Many  local  legends  of  particular  districts 
{e.g.  also  xxxi.  51  ff.,  xxxiii.  19,  xxxv.  8,  20)  were  conjoined 
in  it,  and  it  has  a  special  fondness  for  pointing  out  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  midland  and  eastern  parts, 
as  well  as  (comp.  Amos  v.  5,  viii.  14)  those  of  the  far  south- 
west (xxi.  31,  xxii.  2  in  its  original  form,  xxviii.  17  f.,  xxxii. 
2,  31,  xxxiii.  20,  xxxv.  4,  7,  xlvi.  1  f.) ;  but  this  does  not 
entitle  us  to  call  it  a  priestly  writing.1 

A  subject  to  which  B  devotes  special  attention  is  the 
glory  of  Joseph  {Ephraim-Manasseh)  ;  in  it  the  old  standing 
of  Eeuben  shines  more  distinctly  through  (xxxvii.  21,  29, 
xlii.  22,  37);  Bethel  is  represented  as  a  sanctuary  at  which 
tithes  are  paid  (xxviii.  22);  Shechem  is  expressly  pointed 
out  as  the  possession  of  Joseph  (xxxiii.  19,  xlviii.  22);  and 
Joseph  receives  a  special  blessing  from  Jacob  (xlviii.  15  f.,  20). 
These  facts  alone  leave  no  room  for  doubting  (comp.  also  ch. 
1.  25  with  Josh,  xxi  v.  32)  its  origin  in  Israel  (in  the  narrower 
sense).  It  is  demonstrable  as  a  documentary  source  of 
Genesis,  certainly  from  ch.  xx.,  and  with  high  probability  it  is 
also  the  source  of  ch.  xv.  In  support  of  the  position  that 
the  narratives  wrought  up  in  ch.  xiv.,  as  well  as  those  in 
iv.  17  ff.,  vi.  1-4,  ix.  20,  belonged  originally  to  it,  much 
1  Stade,  Gesch.  582. 
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may  be  advanced ;  especially  in  chs.  iv.  and  vi.  the  close 
approach  shown  to  the  Phoenician  theories  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  earliest  races  of  man,  which  is  most  easily 
explained  in  the  case  of  a  North-Israelite  document.  An 
account  of  the  Flood  it  certainly  never  contained.  In 
matters  of  worship  it  still  shows  quite  the  older  free  manner 
of  the  Israelitish  tribes  with  their  many  sanctuaries  (also 
Masseboth,  xxviii.  22,  xxxiii.  20  ;  comp.  xxxi.  51  f.),  but  it  con- 
demns the  teraphim  and  other  idolatrous  things  (xxxv.  2  ff. ; 
comp.  Josh.  xxiv.).  It  speaks  much  of  revelations  of  angels, 
and  revelations  by  dreams  or  visions,  expressly  calls  Abraham 
a  prophet  (xx.  7),  and  likes  to  point  out  the  gradual  realisa- 
tion, in  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  of  God's  plan 
unveiled  beforehand  by  revelation.  It  belongs,  doubtless,  to 
the  age  when  the  prophetic  order  nourished  among  the  mid- 
land tribes,  i.e.  to  the  ninth  century.1  It  is  no  longer  com- 
prehensible as  a  product  of  the  time  after  the  destruction 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  or  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,2 
nor  is  this  hypothesis  aided  by  the  Egyptian  names  in 
xxxvii.  36,  xli.  45  (see  note  on  ch.  xli.  45).  Much  of  its 
contents  is  no  longer  extant  in  its  original  form,  but  only  as 
wrought  up  in  combination  with  C. 

The  third  writing,  C,  usually  called  that  of  the  Jahvist 
[Jehovist]  (because  from  the  beginning  it  makes  use  of  the 
name  Jahve,  therefore  now  mostly  designated  J),  for  a  long 
time  also,  though  wrongly,  called  the  Supplementary  Docu- 
ment— Erganzungsschrift — as  if  it  had  been  written  with 
the  intention  of  supplementing  A,  was,  no  less  than  the 
others,  originally  an  independent  document,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  A  as  a  prophetical,  and  from  ^  as  a 
Judaic  writing.  That  it  proceeded  not  from  Ephraim 3  but 
from    Judith,    is    demonstrable    with    certainty,    even    within 

'  See  Dillmann,  Nwm.  Deut.  Josh.  p.  G21. 

-  Lagarde,  Nachrtckten  tier  k.  Gesellschaft  d.  Wissenschaften  zu  Gott- 
ingen,  L889,  p.  321  f. 

8  De  Wette-Sehrader,  Lehrb.  d.  Einl*  §  205;  Reuse,  Gesch.  d.  AT. 
§  213  ;  Kuenen.  Onderzoek*  i.  §  221  f. 
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Genesis  itself,  from  its  assigning  the  district  of  Hebron  as 
the  residence  of  Abraham  (xiii.  18,  xviii.  1)  and  of  Jacob 
(?  xxxvii.  14),  from  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  Judah 
in  the  history  of  Joseph  (xxxvii.  26  ff.,  xliii.  3  ft'.,  xliv.  16  ff., 
xlvi.  28),  as  well  as  from  ch.  xxxviii.  This  is  not  refuted 
by  the  fact  that,  like  B,  and  probably  following  the  lead 
of  B,  it  purposely  takes  notice  of  the  holy  places  of  northern 
Israel  (xii.  6— 8,xxviii.  13—16)  and  of  the  Negeb  (xxi.  33,xxvi. 
23—25).  See,  further,  introd.  notes  to  ch.  xlix.,  and  observe 
xxxiii.  17  as  well  as  xxxii.  8  against  xxxii.  2  f.,  where  in  the 
mention  of  such  places  it  shows  only  an  antiquarian,  not  a 
religious  interest.  In  the  primeval  histories  there  is  an 
unquestionable  relationship  between  it  and  A  both  in  respect 
of  arrangement  and  of  contents  (history  of  creation,  the 
original  state,  the  genealogy  of  Noah,  the  story  of  the  Flood, 
the  ethnographical  table).  Also  in  the  Abraham  section  and 
onward,  it  has  some  narratives  in  common  with  A  (separation 
from  Lot,  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  story  of 
Dinah;  also  xlvii.  1-11,  xlvii.  29  ff.  with  xlix.  29  ff.).  But 
elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  especially  in  that 
of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  it  shows  itself  most  closely  related 
to  B;  so  much  so,  that  most  of  its  narratives  from  ch.  xxvii. 
onwards  have  their  perfect  parallels  in  B,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  C  that  borrowed  from  B.  This  may 
be  proved  from  the  general  consideration  that  just  in  the 
circle  of  legends  about  Jacob  and  Joseph,  which  must 
originally  have  been  developed  in  Israel  not  in  Judah,  the 
relationship  is  most  complete.  It  is  established  further  by 
a  comparison  of  the  several  parallel  passages,  which  almost 
always  shows,  on  the  side  of  B  more  realistic  detail,  on  that 
of  C  more  scene  painting,  set  speeches,  and  wealth  of  ideas, 
if  there  be  left  aside  such  isolated  cases  as  those  in  which  B 
has  the  more  definite  statements  {e.g.  xv.  2  against  3, 
xxxvii.  36  against  xxxix.  1)  and  0  the  more  general  {e.g. 
xxvi.    1,    8,    Philistines;    xxxvii.    25    Ishmaclites,  against   28 
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Midianites).  Unquestionably  this  writer  worked  with  the 
written  material  of  B  lying  before  him ;  and  this  fact  often 
betrays  itself  even  at  points  where  no  parallel  narrative  has 
survived  from  B  {e.g.  Gen.  xii.  6-9,  ch.  xxvi.),  especially  in 
turns  of  expression  {e.g.  xxvi.  32,  xxx.  35,  38,  41,  etc.).  The 
opposite  view,1  that  C  is  older  than  B,  cannot  be  proved  in 
Genesis  from  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  parallel  accounts 
of  the  two  narrators ; 2  it  can  only  be  in  some  measure  estab- 
lished by  appeal  to  the  fact  that  C,  especially  in  the  history 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  has  in  many  cases  more  ancient  accounts 
than  B.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  rather  to  be  explained  from 
the  fact3  that  he  has  there  followed  older  and  better  sources. 
For,  of  course,  B  is  not  his  only  source.  Narratives  like 
xii.  10  ff.,  xvi.  1  ff.  (alongside  of  xxi.  9-21),  xxv.  29  ff.  etc., 
show  that  he  has  drawn  much  of  his  material,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  B,  either  from  current  legend  or  from  written 
documents  lying  before  him  ;  and  this  apart  from  the  many 
passages  which  he  and  A  have  peculiar  to  themselves.  On 
the  whole,  one  may  safely  say  that  he  represents  the  legendary 
history  as  it  was  told  in  Judah,  or  from  the  Judaic  point  of 
view.  But  yet  more  important  peculiarities  are  discovered, 
if  one  looks  to  the  contents  and  form  of  his  narratives.  For 
in  the  same  measure  in  which,  in  respect  of  realistic  contents, 
he  falls  short  of  B,  he  surpasses  him  (and  much  more  so  A) 
in  thoughtful  apprehension,  vivid  lively  description,  smooth, 
and,  ;it  the  same  time,  charming  and  interesting  delineation 
and  artistic  rounding  off  of  his  narratives.  Many  of  his 
passages  that  we  still  have  complete  {e.g.  ch.  ii.  f.,  xi.  1-9, 
xviii.  f.,  xxiv.,  xliii.  f.)  are  masterpieces  of  the  art  of  narration, 
with  which  only  a  few  passages  from  B,  like  ch.  xxii.,  can  be 
compared.  Not  less  distinguished,  however,  are  they  by  the 
fulness  of  fine  instructive  thoughts,  and  of  weighty,  ethico- 
religious  truths  which   the  author  had  the  skill  to  breathe 

1  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Buckle,  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,2  226  if. 

2  NDt.  Jos.  630  f. ;  Kittel,  Gesch.  der  Hebr.  i.  69  ff. 
8  NDt.  Jos.  630  f. 
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into  his  legendary  histories,  or  rather  to  elicit  from  them, 
without  taking  away  anything  of  their  poetic  character  and  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  expression,  which  adhered  to  them  as 
they  came  from  the  lips  of  the  people.  Especially  of  all 
three  narrators  does  he  show  the  deepest  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  origin,  and  growth  of  sin  in  mankind ;  of  the  counter 
action  of  God  against  it;  of  His  plan  of  salvation  (iii.  15  f., 
v.  29,  viii.  21  f.,  ix.  26  f.,  xii.  2  f.,  xviii.  19);  of  the  calling 
and  training  of  the  divinely  chosen  instruments  to  faith, 
obedience,  and  virtuous  conduct ;  of  the  destination  of  Israel 
to  be  a  blessing  to  the  nations.  So  it  is  already  in  Genesis, 
where  he  represents  the  patriarchs  as  essentially  types  and 
patterns.  In  the  course  of  the  work  these  more  profound 
ideas  come  out  yet  more  distinctly,  and  make  themselves 
strongly  felt  also  in  the  polemic  against  the  idolatrous  and 
disobedient  character  of  the  people  of  Israel.1  The  ideas  and 
knowledge  by  which  the  author  is  influenced  are  those  of  the 
prophets ;  and  as  we  may  therefore  call  himself  in  a  certain 
sense  a  prophetic  narrator,  so  we  may  also  from  this  con- 
jecture his  era  to  be  the  time  of  the  activity  of  the  great 
prophets ;  which  conjecture  is  then  abundantly  confirmed 
by  many  other  indications.  No  particularly  high  antiquity 
need  be  demanded  for  him,  neither  because  of  the  naive  way 
in  which  he  speaks  of  God,2 — for  that  does  not  uniformly 
characterise  all  his  passages,  and  is  therefore  conditioned 
rather  by  the  subject  and  the  source, — nor  even  because  of 
the  "  unrestrainedness "  with  which  from  the  beginning  of 
things  onward  he  makes  use  of  the  name  Jahve,3  and  makes 
mention  of,  or  presupposes,  even  in  the  earliest  times, 
sacrifice  (iv.  3  f.),  altar  (viii.  20  f.),  the  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean  (vii.  2  ff.),  and  the  oracle  of  Jahve  (xxv.  22  f.) ; 

1  In   opposition   to   the  judgment  passed   on  hiin   by  Stade,  Gesch. 
547. 

2  Cli.   ii.  f.  (see  p.   97),  vi.  6,  vii.   16,  viii.  21,  xi.   5  f.,  xviii.   1  ff., 
17-21. 

3  Ch.  ii.  f.  contrasted  with  Ex.  vi.  3  ff.  from  A   and  Ex.   iii.   13  ff. 
from  B. 
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for  the  passages  quoted  in  the  notes  on  ch.  iv.  26  plainly 
show  that,  in  his  case  also,  there  is  already  implied  and 
carried  out  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  service  of  the  true 
God. 

In  language,  too,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  style  of  narrative, 
C  stands  much  closer  to  B  than  to  A  ;  and  although  between 
them  also  all  sorts  of  finer  distinctions  are  to  be  found,  yet 
it  is  often  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  make  a  complete 
separation  between  them,  where  their  narratives  have  been 
worked  into  each  other  by  later  editors,  and  material  criteria 
are  wanting.  The  assumption  that  B  as  well  as  C,  before 
they  came  into  their  present  connection  with  one  another, 
passed  through  several  editions,1  might  be  in  itself  possible, 
but  with  reference  at  least  to  B  in  Genesis  (and  in  the  other 
books)  is  not  supported  by  any  satisfactory  proofs  In  C  we 
no  doubt  meet  with  heterogeneous  sections,2  which  might 
recommend  that  hypothesis,  but  only  in  the  primitive  history, 
not  in  the  further  course  of  the  work ; 3  and  since,  for  the 
rest,  throughout  all  these  passages  the  marks  of  C,  in  respect 
of  form  and  language,  are  uniformly  present,  another  explana- 
tion of  that  phenomenon  is  to  be  preferred.2  Under  C,  there- 
fore, in  what  follows  we  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  sections 
of  this  document,  without  raising  the  question  of  its  sources 
or  prior  stages. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  C,  in  respect  of  contents, 
attaches  itself  partly  to  A  and  partly  to  B,  yet  originally 
C  was  a  writing  by  itself ;  and  its  author  is  not  at  the  same 
time  the  redactor  of  our  Genesis,4  but  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  him,  as5  is  now  almost  universally  acknowledged. 
Genesis  contains  from  C  a  whole  series  of  narrative  passages, 

1  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,*  242  ff. 

2  See  on  chs.  iv.,  vi.  1-4,  xi.  1-9. 

3  See  especially  notes  on  xii.  10  ff.,  and  notes  on  xviii.  17  ff. 

4  Knobel,  Schrader.  5  After  Ewald,  Hupfeld. 
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forming  a  compact  independent  set  by  themselves,1  which 
treat  the  same  subjects  as  A  or  B,  but  in  a  way  quite  different 
from  them,  without  dropping  so  much  as  a  hint  to  show  how 
the  divergent  statements  are  to  be  harmonised.2  Further, 
in  the  passages  3  compounded  from  C  and  A  or  C  and  B  are 
found  all  sorts  of  internal  incompatibilities,  as  well  as  chrono- 
logical contradictions,  between  the  parts  of  C  and  the  others, 
and  many  other  inequalities,4  which  C  would  certainly  have 
avoided,  and  in  part  could  easily  have  avoided,  if  he  had 
intended  to  have  his  passages  read  alongside  of  or  among 
those  of  A  and  B.  But  also  the  many  double  statements 
of  the  same  circumstance 5  simply  placed  side  by  side, 
which  occur  in  the  mixed  passages,  would  be  quite 
inexplicable,  if  the  writer  of  these  statements  and  the 
redactor  of  the  book  were  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
case  is  quite  otherwise  if  some  one  found  already  in  existence 
the  writing  of  C  as  well  as  the  writings  of  A  and  B, 
held  each  in  esteem  in  its  own  way  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  now  worked  them  together,  with  the  intention  of 
combining  out  of  them  into  one  readable  whole  what  was 
best  and  most  instructive.  In  that  case,  because  he  was 
restrained  by  the  documents  that  lay  before  him,  he  would 
be  able  to  remove  and  level  down  the  differences  between 
them  only  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  wholly,  and,  in  like 
manner,  avoid  repetitions  as  far  as  possible,  but  not  altogether. 
Where  he  repeats,  apparently  unnecessarily  (see  above),  it  can 
only  have  happened  because  he  allowed  expression,  alongside 
of  one  another,  to  two  documents  lying  before  him.      For  the 

1  As  ii.  46-iii.  24  alongside  of  i.  1-ii.  4a  or  the  story  of  the 
Flood,  or  xi.  1-9  alongside  of  x.  1  ft'.,  or  xxx.  25  ff.  alongside  of  xxxi. 
1  ff.  etc. 

2  See  further,  Hupfeld,  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis,  109-125. 
8  E.g.  chs.  xxxvii.,  xlviii. 

4  E.g.  between  xxvi.  33b  and  xxi.  31,  or  in  xxxi.  48-50,  or  xxxiv.  4, 
xxxvii.  12,  xxxix.  22,  xl.  4. 

5  E.g.  chs.iv.  25  f.  and  v.  1-6,  vii.  17  f.,  viii.  13  f.,  xxi.  lab,  xxvii.  33  i. 
and  35-38,  xxviii.  16  f.,  xxxi.  23-25,  xxxii.  23  f.,  xlvii.  29-31,  and  xlix. 
29-32. 
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same  reason,  also,  the  recently  expressed  opinion,1  that  from 
the  first  A  was  written  only  as  a  supplement  to  BG,  is 
inadmissible,  and,  much  rather,  the  original  independence  of 
all  the  three  documents  is  to  be  maintained. 

If  one  inquires  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Genesis  has 
been  worked  up  out  of  the  three  original  documents,  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  A's  writing,  with  its  continuous 
chronology  and  its  sharply-marked  division  of  sections,  forms 
the  framework  or  outline  into  which  the  accounts  of  the 
others  are  introduced ;  but  also  that  in  the  choice  and  com- 
bination of  the  material,  C's  range  of  ideas  was  the  standard, 
and  that  his  prophetic  conceptions  of  sin  and  grace,  of  the 
saving  purpose  of  God,  of  the  divine  training  of  the  patriarchs 
to  be  ancestors  of  the  people  of  God,  are  repeatedly  made 
still  more  conspicuous  by  express  remarks ; 2  and,  generally, 
that  attention  is  directed  for  the  most  part  to  that  which 
seemed  most  serviceable  for  the  religious  discipline  and 
instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  moral  and  national  culture,  of 
the  people.  In  the  preliminary  remarks  to  the  explanation 
of  the  several  sections,  a  description  is  given  of  the  way  in 
which  on  these  lines  the  work  took  shape  in  respect  of  con- 
nection and  general  plan.  We  anticipate  that  much  which 
did  not  serve  the  purpose  held  in  view  was  set  aside  or 
abbreviated:  passages  like  iv.  17-24,  vi.  1-4,  xxx.  32-42, 
mere  excerpts  from  fuller  accounts,  had  perhaps  been  already 
shortened  by  C  himself ;  but,  e.g.,  the  isolated  mention  of 
Iscah  (xi.  29),  of  the  consanguinity  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
(xx.  12),  of  the  vow  of  the  tenth  (ch.  xxviii.  22)  without 
mention  of  fulfilment  in  ch.  xxx  v.  7,  or  the  information  given 
in  xlviii.  22,  plainly  point  to  omissions  in  the  compilation. 
On  examination  we  find  that  up  to  ch.  xi.  26  the  accounts  of 
A  are  doubtless  given  completely ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  beginning  of  his  history  of  Abraham  which  stood  before 

1  Graf  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  466  ff. ;  Maybaum,  Altisraelitisch.  Priester- 
thum,  107  ff. 

2  Especially  chs.  xv.  6f.,  12-16,  xxii.  15-18,  xxvi.  36-5. 
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ch.  xii.,  the  revelation  of  God  to  Isaac  (see  xxxv.  12),  the 
residence  of  Jacob  in  Padan-Aram,  and  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  Joseph  before  the  removal  of  Jacob  into  Egypt, 
are  left  out,  perhaps  because  in  part  they  were  too  little  in 
accord  with  the  narratives  of  the  other  documents  used. 
Vice  versa,  the  sections  of  C  are  abbreviated.  In  the  primitive 
histories  :  and  in  the  undernoted  passages,  the  abbreviation  is 
in  favour  of  A,  elsewhere  in  the  patriarchal  histories  mostly 
only  in  favour  of  B.  From  the  source  B  itself,  apart  from 
the  history  of  Joseph  (which,  it  seems,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  work),  relatively  fewer  passages  are 
communicated  word  for  word  (from  ch.  xx.  onward)  ;  usually 
they  are  expanded  by  notices  from  G,  or  what  was  remarkable 
in  them  has  been  incorporated  into  the  sections  of  G. 

Wherever  it  was  at  all  practicable,  or  seemed  requisite, 
the  very  words  of  the  sources  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
compilation,  and  it  is  just  to  the  many  pieces  of  narra- 
tive retained  unchanged  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these  sources.  But  a 
simple  placing  of  their  sections  alongside  of  one  another 2  was 
not  always  possible,  and  would  not  always  have  served  the  end 
in  view.  Facts,  such  as  the  birth  or  death  of  a  man,  even  if 
they  were  narrated  in  all  the  sources,  could  only  be  told  in  the 
words  of  one  of  these.  But  even  where  the  original  narra- 
tives agreed  only  in  the  main  while  divergent  in  details,  simple 
juxtaposition  of  the  documents  would  have  involved  many 
repetitions.  In  such  cases  the  documents  used  have  been 
worked  into  one  another,  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  end  in 
view  being  made  the  foundation,  and  what  was  peculiar  in  one 
or  both  of  the  others  being  inserted  in  it  in  the  place  best 
suited.3  But,  naturally,  it  was  not  always  possible  that  the 
several  passages,  culled  from  two  or  three  writings,  should 

1  Chs.  ii.  5  f.,  iv.  25  f.,  in  the  story  of  the  Flood,  in  the  ethnographical 
table  ;  elsewhere  xvi.  15  f.,  xxi.  2ff.,  xxv.  7  ff.,  xxxii.  4,  xxxv.  28  f. 

2  As  we  have  ch.  ii.  f.  alongside  of  ch.  i.,  ch.  xxvii.  alongside  of  xxvi. 
34  f.,  and  xxviii.  1-9,  xlviii.  3-7  alongside  of  xlviii.  9-22. 

3  Chs.  vii.  f.,  x.,  xvi.,  xxv.,  xxvii.-xxviii.,  xxxix.-l. 

DILLMANN 1.  2 
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without  more  ado  allow  of  being  placed  alongside  of  one 
another,  or  fitted  into  each  other.  Either  the  most  contra- 
dictory statements  occurring  in  one  or  other  must  be  omitted,1 
or  parts  manifestly  separate  must  be  stitched  together  by 
little  interspersed  additions  or  remarks,  and  what  was  still  in 
contradiction  harmonised.  Many  such  joinings  and  other  arti- 
ficial devices  are  quite  perceptible.2  Among  these  artificial 
devices  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  readable  whole,  are 
to  be  classed,  e.g.,  the  employment  before  ch.  xvii.  of  the  names 
Abram  and  Sarai  throughout  all  the  sections,  or  of  the  double 
name  Jahve  Elohim  throughout  ch.  ii.  f.,  or  the  change  of 
Elohim  into  Jahve,  xvii.  1,  xxi.  1.  An  expedient  often  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  was  the  transposition  of  whole 
passages,3  or  of  shorter  statements,4  which  then  again  made  all 
sorts  of  short  additions  by  the  compiler  necessary.5  In  other 
passages  the  statements  of  the  documents  used  are  epitomised 
in  a  free  manner,6  and  here  and  there  detached  sentences 
are  added  by  way  of  bringing  about  a  harmony.7  Explanatory 
glosses  also  were  occasionally  inserted,8  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, first  from  a  later  hand.  Besides,  all  sorts  of  smaller 
insertions  are  found  which  are  not  derived  from  the 
sources,  but  were  made  only  during  or  even  after  the 
redaction,  partly  in  order  to  provide  standard  points  of 
view  for  the  conception  of  the  subject,9  partly  in  order 
to  bring  about  harmony  with  statements  occurring  else- 
where,10 and  partly  in  order  to  introduce  detached  notices, 
or    new    aspects    of    the    legend    not    noted    in    the    chief 

1  E.g.  ch.  xxi.  17ff.,  the  etymology  of  the  name  Ishmael ;  ch.  xxxii.  8,  that 
of  Mahanaim ;  ch.  xxxiii.  10,  that  of  Peniel ;  a  proper  name,  ch.  xxxi.  25. 

2  E.g.  in  chs.  iv.  25,  x.  24,  xxi.  14,  xxvi.  la,  15,  18,  xxxv.  9,  xxxvii. 
56,  8b,  xxxix.  1,  20,  xliii.  14,  xlvi.  1. 

3  As  chs.  xi.  1-9,  xii.  10-20,  xxv.  5  f.,  116,  xxv.  21  ff.,  xlvii.  12  ff. 

4  As  chs.  ii.  4a,  xxxi.  45-50,  xxxvii.  26,  etc. 

5  As  chs.  i.  1,  ix.  18,  xiii.  1,  3f.,  xxiv.  62. 

0  E.g.  chs.  vii.  7-9,  22,  xv.  7  f.,  xxxi.  45  ff.,  xxxvi.,  xlvi.  8-27. 

7  E.g.  chs.  xxi.  34,  xxxv.  5,  xxvii.  46,  xlvi.  12-20. 

8  E.g.  chs.xx.  18,  xxxi.  47,  xxxv.  6,  or  in  ch.  xiv.  where  many  such  are  found. 

9  Chs.  xv.  12-16,  xxii.  15-18,  xxvi.  36-5. 

10  Chs.  xxv.  186,  xxxv.  22a,  perhaps  also  iv.  15a. 
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sources.1  That  finally,  notwithstanding  all  these  methods, 
all  kinds  of  incompatibilities  and  contradictions,  especially 
in  chronological  matters,  have  still  been  left  standing  in  the 
work  thus  originated,  is  not  surprising.  But  they  are  for  the 
most  part  discernible  only  upon  a  more  careful  examination, 
and  could,  in  contrast  to  the  importance  of  the  contents  of 
the  inserted  sections,  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance. 
Though  in  itself  quite  conceivable,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  assume  that  during  or  after  the  redaction  entirely  new 
passages  also,  which  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in 
the  three  sources,  were  inserted  ; 2  but  certainly  passages  like 
chs.  xiv.  and  xv.  belong  to  those  which  have  been  most 
freely  recast. 


Finally,  the  further  question  still  arises,  as  to  whether  the 
three  documents  ABC  have  been  wrought  up  by  one  or  by 
several  redactors  (R).  Formerly,3  the  former  hypothesis  was 
the  prevalent  one.  Recently,  it  has  been  contested  by  all 
who  hold  A  to  be  the  latest  document  in  the  Hexateuch  and 
post-exilic,  and  it  is  maintained  rather  that  B  and  C,  after 
each  of  them  separately  had  passed  through  several  enlarged 
editions,  were  at  length  combined,  and  that  at  a  later  period 
by  yet  another  hand  they  were  joined  to  D  (Deuteronomy), 
before  a  final  redactor,  B,  wrought  A  into  this  composite 
work.4  This  view  of  the  process  is  at  bottom  only  an  inference 
from  the  opinion  held  regarding  the  age  of  A,  and  its  validity 
can  therefore  be  tested  only  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  the  documentary  sources  of  the  Hexateuch.5 
Only  this  much  may  here  be  said,  that  if  not  D,  then 
certainly  Bd  (who  incorporated  Deut.  into  the  Pentateuch), 

1  Chs.  x.  9,  xxxii.  33  ;  perhaps  ii.  10-14,  and  in  x.  14  ;  xi.  286,  316, 
xxxvii.  2*;  further,  chs.  xv.  7,  xxii.  2,  14,  xv.  19-21,  xxxiv.  136,  27-21), 
xlv.  19  f.,  21*  xlvi.  5*. 

2  See  on  Gen.  xiv.  3  Hupfeld  and  others. 

4  E.g.  Bleek-Wellhausen,  Einl.  in  das  A T*  178 ;  Kayser,  Kuenen,  Budde. 

5  See  Dillmann,  Num.  Deut.  Josh.  675  ff. 
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knew  A  and  made  use  of  his  writing.  But  even  apart  from  this 
particular  representation  of  the  process,  there  would  still  remain 
the  possibility  that  B  and  C  were  first  of  all  worked  together, 
and  that  only  subsequently  was  A  combined  with  BC. 

What  may  be  inferred  from  Genesis  itself  as  to  this 
question  is  the  following.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the  redaction 
not  only  was  BC  enlarged  or  enriched  by  additions  from  A,  but 
also  that  C  was  mutilated  in  favour  of  A  (e.g.  chs.  i.-xi.), 
as,  conversely,  A  in  favour  of  C  (chs.  xii.-L).  This  is  very 
well  explained  if  B  looked  upon  the  whole  three  documents 
as  merely  private  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
preciation and  mutilation  of  BC  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  strange,  if  it  were  already  an  integral  part  of  a  work 
become  almost  sacred,  which  included  in  itself  also  the  publicly 
acknowledged  Deuteronomy  and  had  now  been  read  for  more 
than  a  century.  An  explanation  might  be  attempted  by  such 
an  assertion  as  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  introduction  of  a 
stricter  chronology,  or  the  insertion  of  additions  regarded  as 
in  other  respects  important.  It  would  be  remarkable  enough, 
on  such  a  supposition,  that  just  these  latest  incorporations 
often  contain  the  most  ancient  representations  of  things;1 
it  would  be  quite  indiscoverable  for  what  purpose  disconnected 
fragments  or  repetitions  which  added  nothing  to  the  narrative 2 
had  been  introduced  from  A,  or  why,  in  relating  facts  like 
the  birth  (xvi.  15,  xxi.  2  f.)  or  death  (xlix.  33)  of  a  man, 
which  surely  BC  had  also  mentioned,  the  words  of  BC  should 
be  replaced  by  words  of  A,  or  why  from  the  quite  new 
document  A  there  should  be  inserted,  by  way  of  revision, 
such  contradictions  as  stand  in  xxvi.  34,  xxviii.  9,  contrasted 
with  xxxvi.  2  f.  When,  further,  it  is  urged  that  C  and  B 
are  combined  in  a  way  altogether  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  united  with  A,  and  that  consequently  this  was  done 
by  another  hand  and  at  an  earlier  time,3  this  proof  also  cannot 

1  See  on  i.  2,  5,  7,  29  f.,  vii.  11,  x.  2-5,  22  f. 

2  As  xiii.  6,  116,  12,  xix.  29,  xxi.  lb,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  6. 

3  WeUhausen,  JBDTh.  xxi.  425.    [See  p.  25.] 
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be  regarded  as  sufficient.  The  pieces  of  G  and  B  are  indeed 
much  more  frequently  fused  into  one  single  piece ;  yet  not 
because  another  hand  worked  them  together,  but  because  C 
stood  fundamentally  in  the  closest  relationship  with  B  (§  3), 
and  in  many  of  its  narratives  the  differences  were  concerned 
with  mere  trifles,  where  it  was  sufficient  to  reproduce  one  of 
the  two,  and  to  add  from  the  other  only  a  few  words  or 
sentences.1  But  neither  is  it  true  that  this  has  been  always 
possible  with  G  and  B,2  nor  are  there  wanting  between  G  and 
A,  where  the  similarity  of  contents  admits  of  it,  mixed  pas- 
sages fused  together  like  a  mosaic.3  It  is  just  the  thorough 
similarity  in  the  method  of  combining  G  with  B  and  G  with 
A,  which  is  equally  seen  in  Ex.,  etc.,  that  speaks  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  idea  that  the  same  hand  effected  both  combina- 
tions. Further,  there  are  sections  of  A,  like  chs.  xxxvi.  or 
xlvi.  8—27,  which  are  quite  evidently  not  worked  into  a  text 
of  BG'a,  but  rather  corrected  according  to  BG  (comp.  also  xlviii. 
5)  ;  just  as  in  xlix.  33,  in  the  midst  of  the  text  of  A,  a  frag- 
ment of  C  appears.  Moreover,  even  in  such  passages  as  certainly 
do  not  belong  to  A  (like  xiv.  11  f.,  xvi.-xxi.),  and  in  the  har- 
monistic  junction  of  B  and  G  (xliii.  14),  or  in  the  redaction 
of  the  C  sections  (xxvi.  1),  the  redactor  B  often  writes  the 
language  of  A,  just  as  in  the  incorporating  of  A  he  uses 
the  language  of  G  (xxvii.  46),  quite  apart  from  cases  like 
chs.  vi.  7,  xiii.  3,  xv.  14  f.,  where  in  redactional  additions  to 
sections  of  G  or  BG  (which,  however,  are  occasioned  by  the 
incorporation  of  A  sections  into  Genesis)  we  find  the  language 
of  A.  Accordingly  it  seems,  if  one  takes  Genesis  into  con- 
sideration by  itself,  that  a  simultaneous  working  together  of 
the  three  documents  is  not  excluded  but  rather  recommended, 
and  hence  in  what  follows  we  speak  only  for  brevity's  sake 
of  B. 

1  As,  e.g.,  chs.  xxvii.,  xxix.,  xli.  f. 

2  For,  e.g.,  xxvi.  25-33  from  G  stands  alongside  of  xxi.  22-32  from  B, 
or  xxx.  31-43  from  G  alongside  of  xxxi.  7-13  from  B,  just  as  from  G'chs. 
ii.  f.  or  xv.  stand  alongside  of  chs.  i.  or  xvii.  from  A. 

3  E.g.  Gen.  vi.  9-ix.  17,  or  xxi.  1-7,  or  eh.  xxxiv.  ;  others  in  Ex. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  possibility 
that,  not  indeed  the  insertion  of  whole  large  passages  like  chs. 
xiv.,  xxxiv.,  but  that  certain  of  the  supplements,  adjustments, 
glosses,  and  other  alterations,  were  first  introduced  by  later 
hands.  In  regard  to  several  passages  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  text,  at  a  later  period  (in  part  only  after  the 
time  of  the  LXX.),  was  altered,1  or  corrupted,2  or  glossed.3 
The  critical  proof  does  not  reach  down  to  the  most  minute 
particulars,  e.g.  as  to  whether,  in  ch.  xxx.  18,  already  R,  or 
only  a  later  hand,  wrote  sifhati  for  amati.  In  passages  like 
chs.  xxvi.  3-5,  xlv.  20*  are  seen  traces  even  of  the  hand 
of  Rd. 

6 

Literature. — "  On  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua :  J.  Drusii 
ad  loca  difficiliora  Pentateuchi  commentarius,  1617;  ad  loc.  d. 
Josuae  Judic.  et  Sam.  conwi.  1618. — J.  A.  Osiandri  Comm.  in 
Pentat.  1676-1678;  in  Josuam,  1681. — J.  Clerici  Mosis  libri, 
Amst.  1693,  1696,  Tub.  1733;  Vet.  Test,  libri  historici 
transl,,  Amst.  1708,  Tub.  1733.— J.  Ch.  F.  Schulzii  Scholia 
in  Vet.  Test,  Norimb.  1783  f.,  vols.  i.  ii. — E.  Er.  C.  Eosen- 
miilleri  Pentateuchus  annot.  perp.  illustr.,  Lips.  1821-1824; 
Josua  annot.  perp.  ill.  1833. — Of  commentators  on  the  whole 
0.  T.  are  further  to  be  mentioned :  Grotius,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Dathe,  Maurer,"  and  the  following  larger  works :  Chr.  K.  J. 
Bunsen,  Vollst.  Pibehverk,  in  9  vols.  1 8  5  8  ff.  (for  present  pur- 
pose, vols.  i.  ii.  v.) ;  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Pibl.  Commcntar.  uber 
das  AT.  1861  If.,  vol.  i.  Gen.  Ex?  1878,  vol.  ii.  Lev.  Num. 
Deut.2  1870,  vol.  iii.  Jos.  Jud.  Ruth2  1874  [Eng.  trans., 
Pentateuch,  3  vols.  Edin.  1864-1865;  Josh.  Jud.  and  Ruth, 
1865];  J.  P.  Lange,  Theol.  homil.  Pibehverk,  Bielefuld, 
1864  ff.,  vol.  i.  Gen.,  by  Lange,2  1877  ;  vol.  ii.  Ex.  Lev.  Num., 

1  E.g.  iv.  18,  xxi.  14,  16,  xxxi.  45,  xlvii.  5-7,  also  partly  the  numbers 
in  cli.  v.  11. 

-  E.g.  iv.  8,  x.  5,  xxiv.  22,  29  f.,  xxx.  32,  xxxviii.,  xli.  456,  48,  56, 
xlvii.  21,  xlix.  26. 

3  Ch.  xlv.  23 ;  perhaps  also  elsewhere  in  chs.  xxxix.-xlv.  and  xlvii.  12-26. 
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by  Lange,  1874;  vol.  iii.  Deut,  by  F.  W.  J.  Schroder,  1866  ; 
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Halle,  1802-1805. — M.  Baumgarten,  Theolog.  Comm.  z. 
Pentat,  Kiel,  1843-1844."— M.  M.  Kalisch,  Hist,  and  Crit 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Test,  London  {Gen.  1858,  Ex.  1855, 
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et  Exodum,  Eost.  1659;  Decades  biblicae  in  4  libr.  Mosis, 
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exhib.  Genesin,  Exod.  et  Levit,  Lugd.  Bat.  1735  ;  J.  Fr.  Gaab, 
Beitr.  zur  Erklilrung  des  1,  2  and  4  B.  Moses,  Tiib.  1796.] 

On  Genesis  in  particular :  J.  Merceri  in  Genesin  com- 
mentar., Genev.  1598. — Nic.  Selnecceri  in  Genes,  commentary 
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1871,  by  Arnold  and  Mere). — Th.  Sorensen,  Hist.  krit. 
Comm,  zur  Gen.,  Kiel,  1851. — Frz.  Delitzsch,  Comm.  uber  die 
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I.    THE   PRIMITIVE   HISTORY   FROM   THE   CREATION 
TO    THE   FLOOD,    I.    1-VI.    8. 

1.  The  Creation  of  the  World,  I.   1— II.  4a;  from  A. 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  narrative  account  is  here  given  of 
the  Creation  of  the  World.  That  this  account  is  taken 
from  A,  and  was  the  first  in  that  document,  is  admitted 
by  all  who  acknowledge  generally  a  composition  of  the 
Hexateuch  from  various  documents.  Apart  from  the  sub- 
scription appended  (see  on  ch.  ii.  4),  this  follows  from  the 
writer's  restriction  of  himself  to  the  great  outstanding  facts, 
"  without  explanatory  treatment  of  special  details ;  from 
the  worthy  representation  of  God,  who  is  not  drawn 
down  to  the  level  of  man ;  from  the  favourable  view  of 
man  as  the  image  of  God " ;  from  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials ;  from  the  circumstantial,  solemnly- 
sustained  style,  characterised  at  the  same  time  by  the 
recurrence  of  certain  formulae ;  as  well  as  from  the  lan- 
guage :  eg.  besides  the  name  of  God  QwK,  from  such  ex- 
pressions as  N-o  (see  ch.  i.  1),PP,  vv.  Ill,  21,  24  f.;  rj*n  "*", 
vv.  24  f.,  30;  flf  and  fW,  ver.  20  f.  ;  ^0")  and  to,  vv. 
21,  24-26,  28,  30;  BOS,  ver.  28;  nbx,  ver.  30;  mpD, 
ver.  10  ;  as  well  as  from  the  phrases  nam  rnsi,  Vv.  22,  28  ; 
and  H2OT  iar,  ver.  27  ;  also  ^an,  vv.  4,  6  f.,  14,  18,  is  with 
him,  at  least  a  frequently  recurring  term ;  and  on  niOT,  ver. 
26,  comp.  ch.  v.  1,  3. 

2.  There  is  good  reason  for  the  author  beginning  his 
work  with   the  creation  of  the  world.      The  Creation  is  the 
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presupposition  of  all  subsequent  history,  and  at  the  same  time 
God's  first  act  of  revelation.  The  historian  who  would  demon- 
strate the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  result  of  the 
previous  historical  development,  and  the  Mosaic  revelation  as 
up  to  his  time  the  last  stage  of  divine  revelation,  found 
himself  led  back  to  this  beginning  of  things.  He  does  not, 
however,  satisfy  himself  with  the  statement  that  God 
created  all,  but  gives  a  detailed  picture  of  the  course  of 
Creation. 

How  is  that  to  be  understood  ?  The  creation  of  the 
world  was  certainly  never  a  matter  of  human  experience. 
Where,  then,  can  anyone  get  knowledge  of  it;  to  tell  us 
of  ?  This  question  must  be  faced ;  on  its  answer  depends 
our  whole  conception  of  the  passage.  First  of  all,  it  is 
evident  that  the  account  is  not  a  free  poetic  invention  of  the 
author.  In  his  whole  work  he  represents  himself  always 
as  a  historian  and  law  writer,  not  as  a  poet.  What  he 
narrates  he  held  also  to  have  happened,  or  found  it  re- 
ported as  having  happened.1  And,  further,  seeing  that 
many  features  of  the  picture  which  he  gives  are  met  with  in 
the  cosmogonies  of  other  peoples  (see  §  3,  p.  33),  identical  or 
similar,  it  follows  from  this  again,  that  our  author  has  not 
fabricated  the  materials  of  his  representation.  But  just  as 
his  account  cannot  be  a  free  invention  of  his  own,  neither, 
for  the  same  reasons,  is  it  the  result  of  a  prophetic  vision 
that  he  had.2 

But  if,  then,  in  the  main,  the  author  gives  what  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition,  still  the  question  arises :  Whence 
has  this  tradition  its  origin  ?  To  this  formerly  it  was 
simply  answered,  that  it  rested  ultimately  on  a  special  divine 
revelation.  And  because  in  many  respects  the  myths  of  the 
peoples   about  the  world's    origin   coincided   with  it,  it  was 

1  Comp.  how  in  Ex.  xx.  11,  xxxi.  17,  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  is 
based  upon  Gen.  ii.  2  f . 

2  E.g.  Kurtz,  Gesch.  d.  AB.2  i.  45  [Eng.  trans. :  Hist,  of  Old  Covenant]  ; 
J.  P.  Lange,  Godet,  etc. 
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assumed  that  such  a  revelation  had  been  made  to  the  earliest 
men,  to  Adam,  and  that  the  various  peoples  had  taken  it 
with  them  from  their  common  ancestral  home,  but  had  also 
in  many  ways  modified  and  corrupted  it,  and  that  only  the 
race  of  Israel  had  preserved  it  in  a  pure,  or  in  relatively 
the  purest  form.  An  alternative  view,1  that  this  account  of 
the  Creation  is  the  impression,  transformed  into  history,  which 
the  world  made  on  the  first  man,  with  his  higher  powers,  in  the 
original  state,  does  not  call  for  serious  discussion,  because 
from  the  consideration  of  the  result  of  an  event  you  can 
never  so  infer  the  process  through  which  it  passed,  that  the 
inference  would  have  the  value  of  an  account  of  the  process 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  truth. 

But  that  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  revelation  about  the 
process  of  creation  does  not  merely  fail  to  furnish  what  it  should, 
because,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  chain  of  tradition,  a 
guarantee  for  an  undistorted  tradition  could  not  possibly  exist, 
but  is  in  itself  untenable.  An  instruction  of  the  earliest 
men  concerning  the  problem  and  process  of  creation  has 
no  conceivable  sense  or  purpose.  Such  things  belong  to  the 
more  subtle  questions  which  can  occupy  the  human  mind  ; 
and  much,  e.g.  the  whole  formation  of  language,  the  full 
development  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  manifold  experience 
in  the  world,  must  have  preceded,  before  even  so  much  as  the 
power  to  understand  such  questions  was  awakened.  But 
before  this  power  existed  there  can  be  no  word  of  a  revela- 
tion dealing  with  such  questions,  for  only  to  one  seeking  after 
it  and  feeling  his  need  of  it  does  revelation  come.  Then 
revelation,  in  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it  in  the  Bible,  is 
always  concerned  only  with  matters  of  piety,  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  of  the  devout  life,  of  the  kingdom  of  God; 
and  with  these  the  origin  of  the  world  stands,  indeed,  in  close 
connection,  but  not  the  details  of  its  process.  For  filling 
up  the  gaps  of  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  past,  or  for 
instruction  about  physical  problems,  revelation  will  not  and 
1  Hofmami,  Schriftbeweis,2  i.  265. 
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should  not  serve.  But,  finally,  if  this  narrative,  as  it  now  lies 
before  us,  rested  on  a  traditional  revelation,  it  must  needs  also 
stand  the  test,  completely  and  for  all  times,  as  historical 
truth.  But  not  only  are  there  in  the  Old  Testament  itself 
representations  to  some  extent  very  divergent  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  process  (see  §  5,  p.  45),  but  the  view  of  the  universe 
lying  at  the  basis  of  it  still  belongs  entirely  to  the  stand- 
point of  antiquity,  with  its  childlike  limited  range  of  vision, 
which  scientific  research  has  long  ago  transcended,  and  many 
of  those  details  cannot  really  be  reconciled  with  the  facts  incon- 
testably  established  by  astronomical  and  geological  science 
(see  §  5,  p.  45). 

The  source,  therefore,  of  the  tradition  followed  by  the 
author  must  be  otherwise  conceived  of.  The  following  points 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Among  almost  all  the  more 
cultured  peoples  of  antiquity  we  find  more  or  less  developed 
theories  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  came  into  being  (cosmo- 
gonies). These  do  not  by  any  means  make  their  appearance  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  historic  period  of  these  peoples,  but 
only  during  the  course  of  it ;  at  first  in  the  garb  of  myth,  and 
as  an  expression  of  the  view  of  a  whole  community ;  subse- 
quently, e.g.  among  the  Indians  and  Greeks,  more  in  the  form 
of  philosophical  systems,  and  then  in  as  great  numbers  and 
in  as  great  a  variety  of  forms  as  those  systems  themselves. 
The  human  mind  with  its  impulse  towards  knowledge,  if  it 
once  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  maturity,  cannot  but 
press  on  beyond  the  mere  facts  of  experience  in  the  world 
of  phenomena  to  their  ultimate  grounds  and  causes,  which 
lie  beyond  all  experience,  and  must  construct  for  it- 
self a  complete  theory  of  the  universe.  All  the  cosmo- 
gonies owe  their  origin  to  this  impulse ;  and  the  fact  that 
among  the  various  peoples,  lying  often  locally  and  his- 
torically so  far  apart  from  one  another,  these  have  yet 
in  their  fundamental  features  so  much  resemblance  to  one 
another,  rests  much  rather  on  the  similarity  of  the  presup- 
positions from  which  they  have  proceeded  in  the  formation 
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of  them,  than  on  direct  borrowing,  although  such  borrowing 
cannot  and  should  not  be  denied  in  all  cases. 

But  the  elements  out  of  which  such  theories  of  the  form- 
ing of  the  world  were  constructed  are  of  two  kinds :  first, 
a  certain  amount  of  experimental  knowledge  of  external 
nature  and  its  phenomena;  and  next,  the  conceptions  of 
deity  entertained  by  the  peoples.  It  is  quite  evident  that, 
seeing  the  question  was  as  to  an  ultimate  principle  for  the 
explanation  of  the  visible  world,  the  latter  were  of  essential 
account ;  and  it  is  certain  from  the  history  of  religions,  that 
there  was  already  some  sort  of  a  belief  in  God,  that,  in  fact, 
as  a  rule  there  were  already  tolerably  well-developed  myth- 
ologies, before  theories  of  the  formation  of  the  world  were 
advanced,  in  so  far  as  the  beginnings  of  the  religions,  of  all 
peoples,  fall  like  the  formation  of  language  within  their 
prehistoric  periods.1 

As  to  the  first  factor,  it  is  admitted  that  all  antiquity, 
at  all  remote,  had  only  a  very  imperfect  and  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  which  was  much  the  same  in 
the  case  of  all  civilised  peoples.  Neither  the  whole  extent 
nor  the  true  form  of  the  earth  was  disclosed  to  them ; 
the  things  upon  the  earth  and  outside  of  it,  they  knew 
only  as  they  appeared  to  simple  sense  perception,  and 
to  them  all  they  appeared  in  the  same  way,  the  earth  as 
a  flat  disc,  the  sky  as  a  vault  over  it,  the  stars  as  lights 
on  the  vault,  the  atmospheric  phenomena  as  powers  or 
materials  which  were  hidden  or  heaped  up  behind  the  vault,  to 
be  from  thence  set  in  operation  at  certain  times.  The  world 
was  thus  to  them  very  really  the  earth,  and,  belonging  to  it, 
the  sky  with  its  beings  and  powers,  to  which,  according  to  the 
representation  of  certain  peoples,  there  was  added,  as  a  third 
element,  the  underworld  or  even  the  subterranean  ocean. 
Yet,  scanty  as  the  knowledge  of  this  universe  was,  experience 
and  reflection  had  from  very  early  times  led  men  to  recognise 
the  truth,  that  in  it  one  thing  serves  another,  and  that  an 
1  See  also  Gen.  iv.  2G. 
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order  of  rank  or  succession  of  stages  had  place  among  them. 
Water  and  earth  are  the  presupposition  of  plants,  these 
again  of  animals,  and  animals  again  of  man,  and  man 
stands  high  above  the  animal,  as  that  does  above  the 
plant;  even  the  affinity  of  man  to  God  was  a  position 
which,  in  one  direction,  was  easily  attained.  That  as  every 
human  handiwork  rests  upon  an  ordering  of  the  order- 
less  and  a  shaping  of  raw  material,  so  also  the  origin 
of  the  present  well-ordered  world,  with  its  manifold  forms 
and  beings,  must  rest  on  a  perfecting  of  it  from  a  formless 
and  orderless  mass,  and  that  without  light  there  can  be 
no  order  and  no  life,  were  assumptions  that  naturally  sug- 
gested themselves.  Even  the  idea  that  the  present  form 
of  the  earth  had  been  produced  by  being  worked  up  from 
a  more  watery  condition,  was  easily  suggested,  if  one 
observed  the  action  of  inundations  on  the  form  of  the 
ground  and  on  vegetation,  as  well  as  the  receding  of  the 
waters  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.  From  such  common 
views  of  the  universe,  and  from  such  reflections  and  ob- 
servations occurring  naturally  to  all,  the  common  features 
in  their  cosmogonies  among  the  most  diverse  peoples  easily 
resulted ;  e.g.  the  derivation  of  the  present  orderly  world 
from  a  previous  chaotic  state,  and  the  idea  of  the  world- 
egg,  which  we  find  from  India,  indeed  from  China,  to 
Egypt,1  Phoenicia,  and  Greece,2  and  even  among  the  Finns,3 
derived  from  the  form  of  the  sky  thought  of  as  one  half 
of  the  opened  egg  (like  the  Indian  representation  of  the  sky 
as  the  upper  and  of  the  earth  as  the  lower  shell  of  the 
world-tortoise),  or  a  certain  order  and  succession  in  the 
works  of  creation,  etc. 

For  the  more  definite  construction  of    the  cosmogonies, 
however,  the  other  factor,  the  consciousness  of  God  among 

1  Bunsen,  Aey.  i.  445,  456  [Eng.  trans.  :    Egypt's  Place  in  History, 
vol.  i.  1848,  pp.  377,  388]. 

2  Still  in  Aristophanes,  Birds,  693  fF. 

3  Lonnrot,  Kalevdla,  German  by  Scliiefner,  i.  233  ft'. 
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the  peoples,  was  of  decisive  influence.  According  as  the 
conceptions  of  deity  were  more  spiritual  or  more  sensuous 
the  cosmogonies  also  assumed  different  forms  ;  and  where  the 
deity  had  already  been  split  up  into  a  plurality  or  multi- 
tude of  separate  divine  beings,  pains  had  to  be  taken  to 
find  a  place  for  these  divine  beings  in  the  process  of  the 
originating  of  the  world ;  i.e.  the  cosmogonies  became  at  the 
same  time  theogonies. 

3.  A  comparison  of  such  cosmogonies  and  theogonies 
with  the  biblical  account  is  of  use  for  the  right  appreciation 
of  the  latter,  hence  the  most  essential  points  of  some  of  the 
more  important  must  be  given  here.  (Since  Herder's  time 
many  have  attempted  to  make  collections  of  these.1) 

Among  the  many  Indian  theories,  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  oldest  is  that  in  Manu's  Zaio  Boole,  i.  5  ff. 
According  to  it  the  universe  was  once  darkness,  unknowable, 
indistinguishable,  as  if  bound  up  in  sleep,  almost  as  if  still 
resting  in  the  Eternal.  At  last  the  universal  Spirit,  in- 
visible, eternally  self-existing,  roused  himself ;  by  his  luminous 
brightness  first  of  all  scattering  the  darkness.  In  thought 
he  resolved  to  bring  forth  beings  out  of  himself.  First  he 
brought  forth  the  waters,  into  which  he  laid  a  germ ;  this 
germ  developed  into  an  egg  gleaming  with  golden  brightness ; 
in  this  egg  Brahma,  the  father  of  all  beings,  came  into  exist- 
ence. After  he  had  dwelt  in  it  a  Brahma-year  (according  to 
the  commentators,  3,110,400,000,000  human  years),  he  split, 
by  his  thought,  the  egg  into  two  parts ;  formed  out  of  these 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  between  them  the  atmosphere, 
the  eight  regions  of  heaven,  and  the  inexhaustible  reservoir 
of   the  waters ;   then   he    caused   to   go  forth   from  himself 

1  E.g.  G.  L.  Bauer,  Hebriiische  Mythologie,  i.  67  ff.  ;  Pustkuchen, 
Urgeschichte,  i.  137  If. ;  Eosenmiiller,  ANM.  vol.  i.  init. ;  Johannsen,  Kosmo- 
gonische  Ansichten  der  Inder  und  Hebriier,  1833  ;  H.  F.  Link,  Die  Urwelt 
und  das  Alterthum,  i.  268  ff.  ;  Wuttke,  Die  Kosmogonien  der  heidnischen 
Volker,  1850  ;  Bunsen,  Aegypten,  v.  1,  p.  226  ff.  [Eng.  trans.  :  Egypt's 
Place  in  History,  iv.  376  ff.]  ;  Lenorniant,  Les  origines  de  I'histoire,2  i.  1880 
[Beginnings  of  History,  New  York,  1883]. 
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thought,  personality,  and  the  great  soul  which  animates  the 
world,  the  five  senses,  together  with  the  qualities  correspond- 
ing to  and  perceptible  by  them  ;  and  from  the  finest  portions 
of  these  he  created  all  individual  beings,  or  rather  con- 
tinually creates  them.  In  the  enumeration  of  these  beings 
there  is  neither  an  arrangement  met  with  elsewhere,  nor 
a  proportioned  articulation  ;  spiritual  beings  and  powers, 
such  as  gods  and  genii,  vedas,  emotions,  virtues,  and  vices, 
intermingle  with  the  numberless  sensibly  perceptible  objects. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Puranas  the  chief  works  are 
usually  made  up  to  complete  numbers  of  from  six  to 
ten.1 

According  to  the  Greek  doctrine  as  represented  by  Hesiod,2 
there  was  first  of  all  Chaos,  then  Gaea  (earth),  Tartarus  (the 
bottomless  abyss),  and  Eros  (love,  the  active  formative  prin- 
ciple). Out  of  Chaos  came  forth  Erebos  (the  primitive  dark- 
ness), and  Nyx  (night),  which  together  produced  Aether  (the 
pure  world  of  light),  and  Hemera  (daylight).  On  the  other 
hand,  Gaea  first  of  herself  brought  forth  Uranos  (the  starry 
heaven  and  the  seat  of  the  gods),  the  mountains,  and  Pelagus 
or  Pontus  (the  salt  depths  of  the  sea) ;  then,  together  with 
Uranos  as  her  husband,  Okeanos  (the  sea  which  surrounds 
the  earth  and  is  the  source  of  the  rivers),  and  the  rest  of  the 
Titans.  The  cosmogony  is  continued  but  immediately  passes 
over  into  a  pure  theogony.3 

Prom  the  Egyptians  we  have,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  genea- 
logical arrangements  of  their  numerous  deities,  i.e.  theo- 
gonies.4     On  the  other  hand,  a  detailed  description  of  their 

1  Ewald  after  Burnouf,  Bhdgavata-purdna,  ii.  5.  21-32,  iii.  5.  23  ft'., 
8.  10  ff.,  10.  13-27,  26.  10-74  ;  Wilson,  Vishnu-purdna,  p.  34  ff. 

2  Theog.  116  ft. 

3  See  the  other  cosmogonic  representations  of  the  Greeks  in  Zeller, 
Philosophie  der  Griechen,4  i.  71-89  [Eng.  trans. :  Philosojihy  of  the  Greeks, 
vol.  i.  pp.  83-108]. 

4  Hansen,  Aegypten,  i.  423  ff.  [Eng.  trans. :  Egypt's  Place  in  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  357  ft".];  Lepsius,  Ueber  den  ersten  aegypt.  Gdtterkreis,  1851; 
E.  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  i.  1884,  §§  54  ft*.,  69;  Brugsch, 
Religion  unci  Mythologie,  1888,  p.  100  ff. 
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cosmogonic  theories  has  not  yet  been  found.  According,  how- 
ever, to  an  old  and  widespread  representation l  {e.g.  in  The 
Book  of  the  Dead,  ch.  xvii.,2  or  in  the  inscription  in  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  royal  tomb  of  King  Seti  I.8),  a  chaotic  prim- 
eval water  called  Nun  or  Nuu 4  was  regarded  as  the  original 
source  of  all.5  The  only  god  over  it  was  Turn  (Atum) ; 
as  the  god  Ea  he  created  the  firmament  of  the  (primeval) 
water  of  the  sky,  and  annihilated  the  rebels,  i.e.  abolished  the 
conflict  of  the  elements,  and  established  the  present  order.6 
In  the  beginning  only  the  god  Nun,  the  watery  chaos,  filled 
the  dark  world-space.  From  him  emerged  an  egg,  out  of 
which  the  sun-god  Ka  arose  in  the  form  of  a  little  child. 
With  him  light  and  life  came  into  the  world ;  from  him 
the  other  gods  were  created.7  Or,  to  give  another  account : 
Chnum  (fashioner  or  sculptor)  modelled  on  his  potter's 
wheel  the  egg,  which  contained  within  it  light  and  so  the 
germ  of  the  world.8 

According  to  the  Etruscan  doctrine,  which  Suidas 
adduces  sub  Tvpprjvia,  God  in  the  first  thousand  years 
created  heaven  and  earth  ;  in  the  second,  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 
in  the  third,  the  sea  and  the  other  waters  of  the  earth  ;  in  the 
fourth,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  fifth,  all  the  living 
creatures  of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land ;  in  the  sixth, 
mankind.  The  still  remaining  six  of  the  twelve  thousand 
years  of  the  world  are  the  years  allotted  to  the  duration  of 
the  human  race.  This  account  agrees  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  can  scarcely 

1  Brugsch,  Religion  und  Mythologie,  pp.  101  if.  141,  etc. 

2  Discussed,  after  Birch,  de  Rouge,  Lepsius,  Brugsch,  by  L.  Stern  in 
Ausland,  1871,  No.  34. 

3  Communicated  by  Naville  in  SEAT.  iv.  1,  and  in  RP.  vi.  p.  105  ft'.; 
also  dealt  with  by  Brugsch,  Die  new  Weltordmmg,  Berl.  1881. 

4  According  to  E.  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alterthums,  §  69. 

5  Compare  also  Damascius,  De  prim,  imncifiis,  c.  125,  p.  385,  Kopp. 
,!  L.  Stern  in  Ausland,  1871,  p.  801. 

7  Brugsch,  JVeltordnung,  p.  35  f. 

8  Brugsch,  Religion  nnd  Mythologie,  p.   160.     For  further  details  see 
also  MAZ.  6th  Oct.  1890,  Beil.  No.  233,  p.  4. 
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be  taken  into  consideration,  because  as  yet  no  one  has  been 
able  to  determine  either  its  antiquity  or  the  sources  from 
which  its  information  lias  been  obtained.  Besides  the  sus- 
picion that  it  has  been  remodelled  in  accordance  with  the 
biblical  story  is  well  founded.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of  those  peoples  who, 
locally  or  even  historically,  stand  in  closer  relation  to  the 
Hebrews,  namely,  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Babylonians,  deserve 
special  consideration. 

Of  the  Phoenician  doctrine  2  varying  representations  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  by  Philo  Byblus,3  also  by  Mochus  and 
by  Eudemus.4  According  to  Philo,  there  existed  in  the  begin- 
ning, boundless  and  lasting  through  boundless  time,  H vevp-a,  also 
called  aijp  ^ocpcoSr]*;  koX  irvevfxaToo^r]^  and  irvorj  ciepos  ^ocjxo&ovs, 
and  gloomy  dark  Xdos,  But  when  TIi>ev/j.a  lusted  after  his 
own  beginnings,  there  came  to  pass  a  combination  {irXotcrj)  called 
Longing  {Il66o>i),  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  the  universe.  By  means  of  this  ITo#o?  (compare  the  epoos 
of  the  Greeks),  there  arose  from  the  alliance  of  the  Ilved/ia 
(in  the  Chaos),  Moot,  i.e.  fruitful  matter,  full  of  the  impulses 
of  life,  explained  by  some  as  slime,  by  others  as  a  putrid 
watery  mixture,  which  contained  the  germs  of  all  individual 
things.  Man  now  developed  into  an  egg  [which  then  split  itself 
up  into  heaven  and  earth 5],  and  there  radiated  forth  from 
it  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  constellations.  These  when  they 
came  to  consciousness  became  reasonable  beings,  and  obtained 


1  See  further  on  Etruscan  views,  Suidas  under  the  word  St/AAaj-. 

2  See  Movers  in  the  Halle  Encyclopaedic  under  "  Phonicien  "  ;  Bunsen, 
Aegypten,  v.  234  ff.  [Eng.  trans.:  Egypt's  Place  in  History,  iv.  p.  447  ff.]  ; 
Ewald,  Ueber  die  pho'nik.  Ansichten  von  der  Weltschopfung,  Gott.  1851  ; 
Renan  on  Sanchoniathon,  in  Mem.  de  VInstitut,  xxiii.  2  (1858),  \\. 
241  ff.  ;  BaudisBin,  Studien,  i.  11  ff.;  Lenormant,  Origenes  de  I'histoire,2 
i.  38,  532  IF.  [Eng.  trans.:  Begiimings  of  History,  N.Y.  1883,  pp.  48,  524  ff.]  ; 
Halevy,  Melanges  de  critique  et  d'histoire,  1883,  p.  381  ff. 

3  In  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica,  i.  10  [ed.  Heinichen,  2  vols. 
Lips.  1842,  vol.  i.  pp.  37-52]. 

4  In  Damascius,  De  prim,  principiis,  c.  125,  p.  385. 

5  Ibid.  p.  385. 
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the  name  Zajcpaa-rj/xiv  (B?B!S>  ^ty,  ?'.«•  Heavenly  Watchers. 
So  soon  now  as  (by  the  action  of  the  sun)  the  air  became 
luminous,  and  the  sea  and  the  land  became  warm,  there  burst 
forth  winds,  clouds,  mighty  downpours  of  water  from  the 
skies,  thunder  and  lightning,  till  amid  the  noise  of  the  thunder- 
peals animated  beings,  male  and  female,  stirred  into  life  on 
land  and  sea.1  Eudemus,  on  the  other  hand,  places  at  the 
beginning  Xpovos  (Q?W),  Hodos,  and  'O/jlc^Xtj  ;  from  the  union 
of  the  last  two  arose  'Arfp  and  Avpa ;  then  from  these  two 
the  Tlbv.  According  to  Mochus,  the  two  primeval  prin- 
ciples are  Al6r]p  and  'Ai'jp;  from  them  is  born  OvXtopuos 
(Q?iy) ;  from  these  springs  by  self-begetting  Xovacopos,  i.e. 
6  avoL<yev$,  then  the  TLovr 

As  regards  the  creation  of  man,  Philo  in  another  passage 
places  at  the  head  the  avtpLos  KoXiria  (n^s  pip)  and  his  wife 
Bdav  (ina),  and  represents  as  springing  from  them  the  primeval 
men  Aidtv  and  IIpcoToyovos,  and  from  these  the  pair  Twos  and 
Teved,  who  inhabited  Phoenicia.  These  last  worshipped  first 
the  sun  under  the  name  BeeXcrdp.rjv  (Cftt^  ?V2) ;  Alcov  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  fruit  of  trees  for  food.3  Subsequently 
Philo  derives  from  Alcov  and  UpcoToyovos  (according  to  another 
reading,  from  PeVo?)  three  mortal  beings,  $co?,  IIvp,  <f>\6%,  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  fire  is  ascribed ;  and  then  from  these 
a  race  of  giants,  from  whom  the  mountains,  Kdaiov,  Alfiavo<;, 
'AvTikLfiavos,  and  Bpadv,  have  their  names;  from  them  a 
mutually  hostile  pair  of  brothers,  namely,  [Sa]p,r]p,povfio<i 
(dtie  ""D"^)  ox'T-tyovpdvios,  first  inhabitant  of  Tyre,  and  inventor 
of  reed  huts,  rushes,  and  mats,  and  Ovcrcoos,  hunter,  inventor 
of  clothing  with  animals'  skins,  who  first  on  a  tree  stem 
set  out  to  sea,  erected  pillars  in  honour  of  fire  and  wind,  and 
made  libation  to  them  of  the  blood  of  animals  taken  in  the 
chase.4     In  a  somewhat  different  fashion  the  inventions  are 

1  Euselnus,  Praeparatio  evangelica,  §§  1-3  [Hein.  pp.  37,  38]. 
-  Daniascius,  De  prim,  prineipiis,  p.  385. 

3  Euxebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica,  i.  10,  §  4  f .  [ed.  Hein.  p.  38]. 

4  Ibid.  §  6f.  [ed.  Hein.  pp.  39,  40]. 
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ascribed  to  a  race  of  six  pairs  of  brothers  descended  from 
'Typ-ovpdvios.  From  'Aypevs  and  eA\ievs  come  hunting  and 
fishing ;  from  the  second  pair,  of  whom  the  one  was  called 
Xpvcrcop  (for  which  modern  scholars,  in  connection  however 
with  a  correction  of  the  passage  which  extends  to  more  than 
the  name,  read  Xovacop),1  the  working  of  iron,  exorcism  and 
sorcery,  the  invention  of  various  kinds  of  fishing  tackle  and  of 
the  raft ;  from  the  third  {Te^virr}^  and  Trjivos  Avto^Ocov),  the 
making  of  tiles  and  roofs  ;  from  the  fourth  (Aypo<;  and'  Aypov- 
vpos),  agriculture,  improved  house  building,  hunting  with  dogs  ; 
from  the  fifth  ('ApLvvos  and  Mdyos),  village  and  pastoral  life ; 
from  the  sixth  (M co-cap  and  2v8vk,  -ic;"b  and  p*7S),  the  found- 
ing of  civil  institutions.  After  them  still  came  in  addition 
TdavTos  (Thoth)  and  the  Cabiri,  as  the  inventors  of  the  sciences 
and  the  fine  arts.2     Comp.  Gen.  ch.  iv. 

From  the  Babylonians  a  theogonic  fragment  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  Darnascius,3  a  cosmogonic  fragment  by 
Berosus.4  According  to  Darnascius,  of  the  pair  Tavde 
(Tiamat)  and  'Airacrdiv  (Apsu)  were  born,  first  of  all, 
Moovpik  (Mumnm,  Mumu),  afterward  Aaxn  and  Aayos 
(read  Aa^f)  and  Actios),  then  Ktcraaprj  and  ' ' Aacrtop6<; ;  from 
the  last  pair  were  born  the  triad  'Avos  (Ann),  "IXkivos, 
and  \4o?  (Ea);  finally,  from  \4o9  and  Aav/ci],  B77X09,  the 
demiurge. 

The  cosmogonic  fragment  communicated  by  Berosus,  whose 
source  is  the  priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  i.e.  Marduk, 
in  Babylon,  begins  with  a  time  in  which  the  universe  was 
still  darkness  and  water.  In  this  mass  there  existed  and 
originated  a  multitude  of  monstrous  creatures,  hybrids  from 
different  species,  over  which  a  woman  ruled  named  'Op6p[a>]/ca, 
or  Markaya,  a    name  which  has   been   variously   explained.5 

1  See  Lenormant,  540  [Beginnings  of  History,  p.  527]. 

2  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica,  i.  10.  §§  8-11  [ed.  Hein.  pp.  40-42]. 

3  Be  prim,  principiis,  p.  384. 

4  Eusebii  Chronicon,  ed.  Schone,  i.  p.  14  f . ;  see  with  reference  to  it, 
Budde,  Biblische  Urgeschichte,  p.  478 11'. 

5  See  Sehrader,  KAT.-  13  [Eng.  trans.:  Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the 
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She  also  bore  the  Chaldean  name  &a\drd,1  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  Greek  OaXaaaa.  In  time  Bel  came,  cut 
the  woman  in  two,  and  out  of  the  two  parts  formed 
heaven  and  earth.  He  also  destroyed  the  monsters.  Without 
figure  the  meaning  is :  He  cut  through  the  dark  mass, 
separated  heaven  and  earth,  and  established  the  orderly 
system  of  the  world,  while  the  monsters  which  could  not 
endure  the  light  perished.  When,  however,  Bel  saw  land 
desert  but  capable  of  bearing  fruit  (%6opav  eprj/xov  Kal 
Kap7ro(f)6pov),  he  had  his  head  cut  off  by  one  of  the 
gods,  the  earth  blended  with  the  blood  that  flowed  out, 
and  men  and  animals  that  could  endure  the  air  formed 
therefrom  (according  to  another  statement  only  men, 
who,  therefore,  are  sharers  in  the  divine  intelligence). 
Bel  also  perfected  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and  the  five 
planets. 

But  besides  these  abridged  accounts  of  the  cosmogonic 
legends  transmitted  by  the  ancients,  two  cuneiform  reports 
have  recently  been  made  accessible.  The  one,  in  the 
Assyrian  language,  is  contained  in  a  series  of  fragments  of 
clay  tablets  of  the  time  of  Asshurbanipal,  found  by  George 
Smith.2  There  are,  indeed,  many  gaps  in  the  fragments.  Their 
order  of  succession  and  the  meaning  of  the  text  are  still  un- 
certain, so  that  no  clear  and  complete  picture  can  be  obtained 
from  them.  Still  some  consecutive  sections  which  have  been 
preserved  serve  partly  to  confirm,  partly  to  supply  deficiencies 
in,  what  has  been  otherwise  handed  down.  The  beginning  of 
the  First  Tablet  sets  forth  in  two  parallel  sections  the  first  stage 
of  the  process  of  becoming :  (a)  While  as  yet  neither  heaven  nor 

O.T.,  London,  1885,    vol.  i.   p.   13]  ;   Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier, 
1890,  p.  302  f. 

1  Read,  according  to  Lenormant,  Qctvxrd;  or  better,  0AMTE  =  Taint  u, 
Tiamtu,  according  to  Robertson  Smith  in  ZA.  vi.  399. 

2  See  Smith-Delitzsch,  Chald.  Genesis,  1876,  p.  61  ff.  [Smith-Sayce, 
Ghald.  Genesis,  London,  1880,  p.  56  ff.]  ;  Schrader,  KAT.-  p.  2  ff.  [Cuneiform 
Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.,  vol.  i.  p.  2]  ;  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  p. 
263  ff. ;  comp.  also  Miirdter-Delitzsch,  Gesch.  Babyl.  u.  Assyr.  1891,  p.  46  f. 
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earth  was  (named),  Apsu  (the  ocean,  the  abyss),  the  begetter, 
and  Mummu  Tiamat  (confusion,  surging  sea),  the  bearer, 
mingled  their  waters;  there  were  as  yet  no  plants,  (b) 
while  still  none  of  the  gods  had  been  made,  nor  a  destiny 
fixed,  then  the  gods  Lachmu  and  Lachamu  were  brought 
forth,  .  .  .  Ansar  and  Kisar  .  .  .  .*  On  the  Second  Tablet 
the  story  must  have  been  told  of  a  schism  that  took  place 
among  the  precosmic  deities,  of  the  revolt  of  Tiamat,  on 
whose  side,  e.g.,  Lachmu  and  Lachamu  also  stood,  against  the 
gods,  of  the  production  by  them  of  the  monsters  of  Berosus, 
and  of  the  fear  of  the  gods  before  them.  According  to  the 
Third  Tablet 2  the  god  Ansar  succeeded,  after  Aim,  Ea,  and 
others  of  the  old  gods  had  been  put  in  the  field  against  Tiamat 
in  vain,  in  persuading  the  gods  to  accept  the  conditions  of 
Marduk,  who  undertakes  to  conquer  Tiamat  and  her  terrible 
host  of  monsters  under  supreme  command  of  her  husband, 
Kingu,  if  they  agree  to  give  him  the  rank  of  a  ruler  among  the 
gods.  The  Fourth  Tablet3  describes  fully  and  in  a  lively 
dramatic  style  how  Marduk  (god  of  the  morning  and  spring 
sun),  invested  by  the  gods  with  sovereign  rule  over  the  universe, 
goes  out  terribly  equipped  against  Tiamat  and  her  helpers 
(comp.  Job  ix.  13),  and  after  a  violent  conflict,  in  which  he 
finally  drives  a  whirlwind  into  her  open  throat,  she  is  slain  and 
cut  in  two,  while  her  scattered  hosts  are  taken  prisoners  in  his 
all-compassing  net,  and  rendered  harmless.  The  tablet  con- 
cludes by  telling  how,  out  of  the  one  half  of  Tiamat,  he  made 
the  vault  of  heaven  (with  provision  against  the  streaming  down 
of  the  waters),  and  prepared  E-sara,  the  palace  of  the  sky,  with 
special  domains  for  Aim,  Bel,  and  Ea,  after  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifth  Tablet,  "  the  story  is  told  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  of  the  twelve  months,  of 
the  moon,  and  of  the  sun."  4     Another  fragment  seems  to  deal 

1  See  Damascius,  as  above. 

2  Jensen,  Kosmolotjie  der  Babylonier,  p.  27611'. 

8  Consisting  of  146  well-preserved  lines,  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  p.  279  ft'. 
*  Murdter  -  Delitzsch,  (Icschichte  der  Babyl,   n.  Assyr.  p.  47;    Jensen, 
Kosnwlogie,  p.  289. 
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with  the  formation  of  the  animal  world ;  after  which  the  last, 
the  Seventh  Tablet,  "  contains  explicitly  that  which  is  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  series  of  tablets,  namely,  the  glorification 
of  Marduk  as  the  highest  among  the  gods  (also  the  explana- 
tion of  his  titles  and  certain  aspects  of  his  worship)." 

Another  very  ancient  South  Babylonian  representation,  in 
forty-one  lines,  in  the  so-called  Sumerian  language  with  a 
Semitic  translation,  in  which  nothing  is  said  of  a  conflict 
with  Tiamat,  has  been  discovered  by  Pinches.1  As  yet  there 
was  no  residence  of  the  gods,  no  reed,  no  tree,  no  brick,  no 
house,  no  city ;  Niffer  and  (temple)  E-kura,  Erech  and 
(temple)  E-ana,  Eridu  yet  unbuilt ;  all  the  lands  and  the 
sea  not  yet  there.  A  current  arose  in  the  primeval  water, 
then  Eridu  was  made,  (the  temple)  E-sagila  was  built,  which 
Lugal-du-azaga  founded  in  the  ocean  ;  he  made  the  Anun- 
naki  (angels),  and  Uru-azagga,  the  seat  of  their  hearts' 
delight.  Gi-limma  (the  god  Marduk  ?)  banded  an  amu 
(wall?)  before  the  waters;  he  created  the  dust  (the  earth). 
When  the  gods  had  taken  up  their  dwelling  in  the  seat  of 
their  hearts'  delight,  he  made  men,  whose  seed  (the  goddess) 
Aruru  had  formed  with  him  ;  made  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  of  the  wilderness,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  grass, 
reeds  and  forest,  the  green  of  the  plain,  the  lands,  marshes 
and  thickets,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  meadows  and  groves, 
gazelles. 

The  Persian  creation  Story?  as  it  is  given  in  the  Bundehesh, 
knows  of  no  chaos,  and  separates  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself 
the  creation  of  the  other  world  from  that  of  this  world, 
and  in  the  latter  again,  the  creation  of  the  good  god  from 
that  of  the  evil  god.  But  it  is  much  too  late  in  point  of 
date  to  be  made  use  of  here.  How  far  the  six  works,  whose 
creation  and  maintenance  are  celebrated  on  the  six  Gahanbar 

1  Translated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1891,  p.  393  ff. 
Compare  Hommel  in  Rodenberg's  Deutsche  Rundschau,  July  1891,  p, 
105  ff. 

2  See  Spiegel,  A  vesta,  iii.  1863,  p.  Hi.  fi'. :  Etdnische  Atterthumhindt, 
1871,  i.  4o4ff. 
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(the  festivals  of  the  six;  seasons  of  the  Persian  year),  viz. 
(1)  heaven,  (2)  water,  (3)  earth,  (4)  plants,  (5)  animals,  (6) 
man,  owe  their  number  to  a  determination  of  ancient  or  more 
modern  date,  is  a  question.  In  opposition  to  de  Lagarde, 
who :  sought  from  the  old  names  of  the  GaMnbar  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  that  determination,  and  maintained  that 
the  post-exilic  author  of  Gen.  i.  had  constructed  his  eight 
works  and  six  days  on  the  basis  of  the  Persian  precedent,  and 
in  intentional  opposition  to  it,  see  the  much  more  instructive 
interpretation  of  those  names  by  E.  Eoth  in  ZDMG.  xxxiv. 
699  ff. 

4.  It  requires  only  a  glance  at  these  theories  to  discover 
how  many  resemblances  the  biblical  representation  has  to 
them,  not  merely  in  the  childlike  view  of  the  universe, 
but  also  in  the  conception  of  chaos,  the  successive  stages  of 
the  works,  etc.  There  seems  even  to  be  in  the  narrative  a 
distant  intimation  of  an  egg  from  which  the  world  springs 
(see  on  ch.  i.  2).  It  would  indeed  have  been  surprising  if 
such  similarities  had  not  appeared.  The  Hebrew  people 
before  and  after  Moses  was  a  member  of  a  larger  group  of 
nations,  had  already  for  a  long  time  had  intercourse  with 
Semitic  and  non-Semitic  peoples,  and  had,  in  its  morality  and 
customs  as  well  as  in  its  knowledge  and  ideas,  grown  up  along 
with  a  larger  circle  of  nations.  Many  of  their  old  mythological 
ideas  betray  themselves  in  various  forms  long  after  Moses. 
Theories  about  the  origin  of  the  world,  also,  akin  to  those  of  the 
other  peoples,  must  undoubtedly  have  long  continued  current 
among  them. 

But  it  is  quite  evident  that  by  the  Mosaic  faith  in  God 
those  traditionary  views,  as  well  as  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
people  in  other  directions,  must  have  been  purified  and  trans- 
formed, even  if  already  the  simpler  consciousness  of  God  pre- 
vailing in  earlier  times  among  the  Hebrews  had  not  had  its 
effect.  In  fact,  the  incomparable  pre-eminence  of  the  biblical 
narrative  lies  not  in  the  material  substructure  or  physical 
1  In  Psalt.  Hieronymi,  161 »'.,  and  Purim  in  AGGW.  1887,  p.  43 f. 
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explanations  which  it  may  give,  but  in  the  penetration  of  the 
traditional  matter  with  the  higher  faith  in  God.  The  vital 
point  is  not  at  all,  however,  the  naming  of  God  as  Creator, 
for  almost  all  ancient  peoples  speak  of  a  creation  or  forming 
of  the  world  by  deity.  So  the  Indians  speak  of  their 
Vic,vakarman,  i.e.  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  Persians 
entitle  their  Ahuramazda  the  great  God,  "  who  created  this 
earth,  who  created  that  heaven,  who  created  man."  But 
all  turns  on  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea,  on  the  particular 
way  in  which  this  creating  was  conceived  of  ;  which  again 
itself  depends  on  how  God  was  conceived  of.1  Just  because 
in  the  case  of  the  Bible  the  proper  sharp  distinction  between 
God  and  the  world  is  drawn,  and  God  is  thought  of  in  His 
full  sublimity,  spirituality,  and  goodness,  therefore  also  the 
representation  of  the  process  of  creation  is  loftier,  more  worthy 
and  more  correct  than  anywhere  else,  without  mixture  of  the 
grotesque  and  fantastic,  simple,  sober,  clear  and  true.  This 
God  does  not  first  in  and  with  the  Creation  develop  Himself 
to  a  higher  stage  of  His  being  or  into  a  series  of  separate 
deities,  but  has  His  being  complete  before  it  and  independent 
of  it.  He  does  not  use  indirect  methods  and  every  kind  of 
external  means  in  order  to  compass  His  ends,  but  He  wills  that 
something  should  be,  and  it  is.  In  creating  He  does  not  lose 
Himself  in  what  is  created :  nor  does  He  merely  passively 
suffer  things  to  go  forth  from  Him ;  but  He  actively  brings 
them  forth,  and  keeps  Himself  independent  of  them  in  the 
sameness  of  His  eternal  Godhead.  He  has  nothing  in  anti- 
thesis to  Himself,  nothing  outside  of  Himself  which  He  could 
not,  or  only  gradually  could,  overcome  ;  but  everything  outside 
of  Him  stands  open  to  His  free  disposal.  It  cannot  happen 
to  Him  that  He  should  turn  out  anything  imperfect ;  but  all 
that  He  makes  is  perfect,  corresponding  to  His  purpose,  good. 
He  knows  what  He  wills,  and  in  clear  conscious  progress 
adds  work  to  work,  up  to  His  final  goal.  There  is  here  no 
longer  anything  that  even  a  refined  thinking  could  regard  as 
1  Ewald,  JB.  i.  80. 
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unworthy  of  God  ;  and  should  the  attempt  be  made  to  repre- 
sent to  human  apprehension  the  mystery  of  the  process  of 
creation,  which  to  man  must  necessarily  always  remain  a 
mystery,  it  could  scarcely  be  more  sublime  or  more  worthy. 

Thus  far  one  may  describe  the  narrative  as  a  work  of  the 
spirit  of  revelation.  Only  where  God  has  become  manifest 
in  His  true  nature,  could  it  have  been  composed.  But  the 
idea  that  at  some  time  or  other,  suddenly,  in  a  purely  super- 
natural way,  it  was  injected  into  some  one's  mind,  and  that 
all  its  separate  statements  are  historically  true,  is  to  be 
rejected.  For  even  this  highest  of  all  accounts  of  creation 
bears  in  it  in  its  material  part,  i.e.  in  the  physical  presup- 
positions lying  at  its  basis,  the  impress  of  the  limited  knowledge 
of  antiquity.  The  idea,  however,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  monotheistic  modification  of  a  foreign  pattern  already  com- 
pletely perfected,  be  it  Zarathustrian  (Lagarde)  or  Assyro- 
Babylonian  (many  Assyriologists),1  cannot  be  admitted.  The 
beginning  with  chaos  is  not  Persian,  nor  is  it  even  specifically 
Babylonian,  but  quite  as  much  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  etc.  The 
expression  Dinri  is  indeed  the  same  as  the  Babylonian  Tiamat, 
and  proves  close  relationship  with  the  Babylonian  representa- 
tion ;  but  *na,  nn  and  the  allusion  to  the  world  egg  (ver.  2) 
are  found  in  the  Phoenician,  not  in  the  Babylonian  legends. 
The  succession  of  the  works :  heaven  (earth),  stars,  living 
creatures,  is  given  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  biblical 
arrangement  of  the  plants,  the  fixed  and  definite  arrangement 
of  creatures  in  a  regularly  ascending  scale  of  being,  with 
man  as  the  end  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  pointed  out  either 
in  the  Berosian  or  in  the  cuneiform  accounts.  The  view 
that  there  is  in  them  the  same  classification  of  animals  as  in 
Genesis  has  not  been  confirmed.  Of  eight  works  and  six 
days  there  is   there  no  trace. 

In  short,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  all  the  chief  facts 
have  been  simply  taken  over  from  the  Babylonians.      Common 

'Tli.-  Iasl   being  Jensen,  Kosmobgie  der  Jkibylonier,  p.  304  ff.  ;  comp. 
Budde,  Biblische  Uryeschichte,  p.  485.  ' 
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fundamental  features  are  indeed  to  be  found  there,  but  they 
are  a  common  inheritance  which  has  been  variously  developed 
and  used  by  Israel  and  by  the  Babylonians.  In  general,  that 
in  or  after  the  Exile  the  Jews  should  have  adopted  from 
the  mythological  system  of  the  Babylonians  whole  sections, 
especially  if  hitherto  altogether  unfamiliar  to  them,  is  in- 
credible in  view  of  their  feeling  against  them.  Besides,  the 
Babylonian  myths  in  the  sixth  century  were  so  overgrown 
by  and  interwoven  with  a  polytheistic  doctrine  of  the  gods, 
and  views  of  grossly  sensuous  character,  that  it  would  have 
taken  a  miracle  to  reconstruct  them  to  a  purer,  simpler, 
primitive  form.1 

5.  Attempts  to  bring  the  physical  statements  of  the  Bible 
narrative  into  harmony  with  the  results  of  the  natural 
sciences,  have  been  very  numerous.2  They  can  at  most  be 
carried  through  in  general,  and  not  in  detail. 

On  the  one  hand,  astronomy  raises  the  objection  that  the 
creation  of  the  star  worlds  is  made  to  follow  only  after  the 
plant-covered  earth  had  been  called  into  existence.  To  place 
it  before  the  establishing  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  there- 
fore before  ch.  i.  6,  or  even  before  ch.  i.  2,  and  to  assume 
that  in  ch.  i.  14  ff.  the  reference  can  only  be  to  those  heavenly 
bodies  becoming  visible  from  the  earth,  is  forbidden  alike  by 
the  wording  of  the  text  and  by  the  notorious  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  true  nature  of  those  bodies,  which  is  character- 
istic of  antiquity. 

On  the  other  hand,  well-established  geological  faqts 
testify   to   a   whole   series   of  epochs  in  which  the  present 

1  Dillmann,  "  Ueber  die  Herkunft  der  Urgesehichtensagen,"  in  SB  A  W. 
1882,  p.  437  ff.  [Eng.  trans,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  1883,  pp. 
433-449J. 

-  Compare  L.  Diestel,  Geschichte  des  AT.  in  der  christlichen  Kirche, 
1869,  p.  726  ff. ;  F.  W.  Schultz,  Die  Schopfungsgeschichte  nach  Naturwissen- 
schaft  und  Bibel,  1865  ;  Keusch,  Bibel  und  Natur,*  1876  [Eng.  trans. : 
Nature  and  the  Bible,  2  vols.  Edin.  1886]  ;  Baltzer,  Biblische  Schopfungs- 
geschichte, 1867-1872  ;  Zockler,  Urgeschichte  der  Erde  und  des  Menschen, 
1868  ;  Geschichte  der  Beziehungen  zvoischen  Theologie  %md  Naturwissenschaft, 
2  vols.  1877-1879. 
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earth  was  formed,  which  in  our  narrative  are  not  noticed, 
and  cannot  even  have  a  place  assigned  them  in  it.  To  place 
them  only  after  the  Creation,  related  in  Gen.  L,  and  to  derive 
them  substantially  from  the  Flood  or  from  floods1  is  impossible, 
for  the  reason  that  at  least  all  the  mineral  and  fossiliferous 
formations  from  the  Tertiary  period  upwards,  above  all  the 
Coal  formation,  must  have  preceded  all  human  history.2 
To  put  them  before  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  related 
in  Gen.  i.  will  not  do,  because  ch.  i.  1  ff.  evidently  speaks 
of  the  first  creation  of  the  earth.  Again,  should  one  think 
of  placing  these  epochs  in  the  time  of  the  chaotic  condition 
fixed  in  ver.  2,  and  of  assuming  that  an  original  earth  was 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  various  catastrophes,  and  that  ver.  3  ff. 
treats  of  the  restoring  by  God  of  the  earth  that  had  been 
a  chaotic  waste,3  against  such  a  view  also  there  is  the  objection, 
that  the  text  knows  nothing  of  a  repeated  destruction  of  the 
original  earth  and  of  a  repeated  rearrangement  of  it,  but  is 
rather  in  conflict  with  such  a  supposition  (see  on  ch.  i.  2),  and 
by  its  statement  about  a  forming  of  the  heavens  and  the  stars, 
only  subsequently  accomplished,  excludes  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  an  earth  with  organic  beings.  Finally,  the  expedient 
now  most  favoured,4  that  of  combining  the  periods  for  the 
formation  of  the  earth  postulated  by  geology  with  the  six 
days  of  our  account,  so  that  indefinitely  long  creation  periods 
take  the  place  of  those  days  (harmonising  hypothesis),  has  for 
its  presupposition  a  transformation  of  the  conception  of  day  (see 
ch.  i.  5).  Besides,  not  even  by  this  means  can  we  obtain  agree- 
ment between  the  geological  periods  and  the  six  clays  of  creation, 
because  (even  apart  from  the  definite  number  six),  according 

1  The  so-called  Flood-hypothesis,  supported  by  many  earlier  com- 
mentators, recently  still  by  Keil. 

2  Zockler,  Geschichte  der  Beziehungen  zw.  TJieol.  u.  Naturwissensch. 
ii.  143-193,  497  f. 

3  Restitution-hypothesis,  since  J.  Boehme  adopted  by  many,  e.g.  Kurtz, 
Bibel  und  Astronomie,5  1864  ;  see  in  Zockler,  Geschichte  der  Beziehungen, 
ii.  510  ff. 

4  E.g.  Delitzsch  ;  see  in  Zockler,  Geschichte  der  Beziehungen,  ii.  499  ff. 
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to  the  facts  of  palaeontology,  the  older  animals  did  not  perish 
after  the  older  plants,  but  at  the  same  time  as  these  ;  whereas, 
according  to  ch.  i.  10  and  12,  the  forming  of  the  earth  and  the 
development  of  the  plant  world  had  been  already  concluded, 
and  confirmed  by  the  divine  judgment  of  approval,  before 
any,  even,  of  the  animals  had  appeared.  The  so-called  ideal 
accord,  which  Zockler l  reaches,  means  really  nothing  else 
than  that  agreement  can  be  secured  only  in  the  chief 
features,  not  in  details. 

But  if,  after  this  discussion,  we  can  no  longer  speak  of 
the  historical  reality  of  the  physical  process  in  the  narra- 
tive, comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament 
proves  also  that  during  the  existence  of  the  ancient  nation 
dogmatic  validity  was  not  ascribed  to  this  part  of  the 
narrative.  Already  Gen.  ii.  presents  us  with  another  repre- 
sentation of  the  order  of  succession  in  the  origination  of 
organic  beings,  and  Job  xxxviii.  4-7  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
earth.  Of  a  scrupulously  exact  repetition  of  the  details 
of  Gen.  i.  we  never  find  a  trace,  though  often  the  forming 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  as  an  act  of  God  is  spoken 
of.  The  conception  of  chaos,  from  which  Gen.  i.  proceeds, 
is  never  again  referred  to.  Passages  like  Job  xxxviii.  4  ff., 
Prov.  viii.  24  ff.,  Ps.  xxiv.  2,  Job  xxvi.  7-10,  etc.,  render 
prominent,  in  the  description  of  God's  creative  activity, 
quite  other  aspects  of  the  subject ;  and  even  Ps.  civ.,  which 
is  based  upon  Gen.  i.,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  works 
attaches  itself  to  it  as  closely  as  possible,  lays  at  least  no 
sort  of  weight  upon  the  six  days.2  With  reference  to  the 
particulars  of  the  process,  we  find  no  fixed  doctrine  among 
the  ancient  nation  during  the  period  of  intellectual  freedom, 
but  divergences,  according  to  individual  ways  of  thinking 
or   the  state  of  attainment,  for  the  time  being,  in  physical 

1  Geschichte  der  Bedehungen  zwischen  Theologie  und  Naturwissenschaft, 
ii.  538  f.,  546  f. 

2  Ewald,  JK  iii.  110  ff. 
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science.  There  is  even  further  development  of  older  views, 
as  Job  xxvi.  7,  when  the  earth  is  thought  of  as  upheld 
by  God  poised  in  empty  space.  But  that  God  created  all 
things;  that  He  by  His  Spirit  and  His  Word  (Wisdom) 
created  and  creates ;  that  consciously  and  with  ends  in  view 
He  created  His  works  in  well-ordered  succession ;  that  in 
man  He  created  His  highest  earthly  work  like  to  Himself, 
and  the  whole  creation  visible  to  us  with  reference  to 
man ;  that  with  the  end  of  creation  He  gave  to  the  present 
order  of  things  a  relative  conclusion, — in  these  truths  of 
faith  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  in  accordance  with  our 
narrative. 

From  various  sides,  therefore,  we  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  certain  views  about,  or  knowledge  of,  the  world 
as  a  whole  and  of  its  parts  and  their  structure,  which  exist 
independently  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  positions 
of  religion  about  God,  the  world  and  man,  have  jointly  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  our  narrative  of  the  Creation. 
Especially  does  such  an  influence  of  religion  on  the  shaping 
of  the  whole  narrative  show  itself  in  the  relation  in  which 
the  Creation  is  placed  with  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath. 
How  much  of  this  final  moulding  of  the  work  is  to  be 
put  to  the  credit  of  the  author  of  the  piece  it  is  hard 
to  say.  The  artistically  well-arranged  statement  is  certainly 
his. 

6.  Proceeding  from  the  proposition  that  God  created  the 
whole  universe,  our  author  nevertheless,  in  the  portraying  of 
the  particular  manner  of  this  creating,  simply  falls  back  upon 
the  traditional  conception  of  chaos.  Without  pursuing 
further  the  question  of  its  origin,  he  describes  the  Creation 
as  a  perfecting  of  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  prepared 
for  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  advancing  in  stages. 
It  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  decreeing  word  of  God, 
by  which  the  unseparated  is  separated,  the  orderless  reduced 
to  order,  the  raw  material,  and  that  which  existed  only 
in   germ,  fashioned   and   unfolded.       But,  as  the  simplicity 
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of  statement  requires,  we  have  not  presented  to  us  in  process 
of  becoming  all  the  innumerable  particular  works,  but  only 
the  great  divisions  of  creation,  and  of  particular  beings  only 
the  chief  species. 

There  are  eight  principal  works :  (1)  light,  as  the  con- 
dition of  all  further  ordering  and  formation ;  (2)  the  separa- 
tion of  the  chaotic  primeval  water  by  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  (3")  the  dividing  of  the  water  and  the  dry  land  on 
the  earth ;  (4)  the  adorning  of  the  earth  with  vegetation ;  (5) 
the  garnishing  of  the  heavens  with  luminaries ;  (6)  the  calling 
forth  of  the  living  creatures  of  the  fluid  element,  creatures  of 
the  air  and  of  the  water ;  (7)  the  forming  of  the  land  animals  ; 
(8)  until,  finally,  as  the  highest  and  last  of  living  creatures, 
man  is  added,  as  the  image  of  God,  the  ruler  of  the  earth. 

Each  of  these  eight  works  is  marked  as  a  separate 
work  by  the  introductory  formula :  God  said ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  inadmissible  to  make  the  works  ten  in  number, 
as  Knobel  does,  who  enumerates  the  chaos  as  a  separate 
work,  and  the  creation  of  the  water  animals  and  that  of  the 
animals  of  the  air  as  two  works.  The  succession  of  stages 
among  these  eight  is  quite  plain.  The  only  cause  of  surprise 
is  the  placing  of  the  stars  in  the  fifth  place.  They  stand 
in  the  midst  among  the  other  works,  between  the  plants  and 
the  animals ;  but  not  for  such  reasons  as  that  their  existence 
is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  these  two  (Kn.),  or  of  the 
animals  (Del.4),1  but,  as  capable  of  motion  and  activity 2 
they  open  the  series  of  particular  beings,  and  thus  the 
second  half  of  the  eightfold  distribution,  which  in  its  order 
of  succession  (5  answering  to  1,  6  to  2  and  3a,  7  to  3b, 
8   to  4)  corresponds  pretty  exactly  to    that    of    the    first.3 

1  What  Delitzscli  puts  in  place  of  tins  in  his  fifth  ed.  is  not  clear  ;  see 
Neuer  Comm.  zur  Genesis,  p.  46  [Eng.  trans. :  New  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
Edin.  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  69  f.]- 

2  Tuch,  Ewald,  and  others.  Comp.  Judg.  v.  20  ;  Job  xxxviii.  7  ;  Isa. 
xl.  26,  etc. 

3  Herder,  Buttmann,  von  Bohlen,  von  Colin,  Biblische  Tlieoloyie,  i.  171  ; 
Tuch,  Lutz,  Biblische  Dogmatik,  p.  51  j  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Schrader,  p.  6  if. 

DILLMANN.  —I.  4 
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The  idea  that  the  first  five  works  have  in  view  the  preparation 
of  the  dwelling-place  for  living  beings,  the  last  three  the  filling 
of  the  dwelling  with  inhabitants,1  does  not  explain  why  the 
stars  first  appear  in  the  fifth,  and  not,  say,  in  the  third  or 
in  the  fourth  place.  Quite  impracticable  is  the  attempt  to 
trace  back 2  the  fourfold  distribution  of  the  two  halves  to  the 
threefold  distribution  of  the  Indian  Triloka  (sky  or  luminous 
space,  air,  and  earth). 

But  just  as  plainly  as  the  eightfold  (2  x  4)  distribution 
of  the  works,  is  the  sixfold  distribution  of  the  six  days' 
work  prominent  in  the  text.  This  is  itself  again  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  Sabbath.  Although,  according  to  the 
doctrine  taught  throughout  Scripture,  G-od  is  always  creating, 
yet  this  takes  place  only  on  the  foundation  of  the  already 
ordered  world  and  its  circumstances.  The  time  when  the 
present  world  had  its  origin  was  a  time  of  unquiet,  in- 
tense work,  in  contrast  to  which  the  present  time  appears  a 
time  of  divine  rest  after  work.  But  if  this  is  the  Sabbath 
time,  then  the  producing  of  this  order  is  the  week's  work  of 
six  days. 

Both  divisions,  that  into  eight  works  and  that  into  six 
days,  are  now  brought  into  combination  with  one  another  so 
that  in  two  cases  two  works  fall  on  one  day,  namely,  the 
third  and  fourth  on  the  third  day,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
on  the  sixth  day.  The  division  of  the  eight  works  and  six 
days  in  two  halves,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  two  halves, 
are  thereby  only  the  more  evident.  So  far  it  might  even  be 
possible  that  both  divisions  were  equally  original.  But  if  one 
observes  that,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  symmetry,  two 
works,  which  are  not  in  themselves  closely  related,  the  third 
and  the  fourth,  were  thrown  together  into  one  day,  whereas 
two,  the  second  and  the  third,  which  are  closely  related  by 
the  want  of  the  approval  formula  in  ver.  7,  and  by  the 
grouping  of  the  creatures  of  the  water  and  of  the  air  in 
vv.  20-22,  were  placed  apart  from  each  other  as  the  work 

1  Riehm  in  StKr.  1866,  p.  560  ff«  2  Grill,  Erzvater,  p.  115  ff. 
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of  two  days ; 1  and  that  there  is  already  mention  of  days 
composed  of  evening  and  morning  before  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  whereby  a  difficulty  comes  in, 
which,  indeed,  is  mitigated  but  not  removed  by  the 
ancients'  view  of  the  world  (see  on  ver.  5) ;  then  indeed 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  admission  that  the 
sixfold  division  is  later,  and  has  been  inserted  into  the 
eightfold  division.2  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot,  on  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  passage,  speak  of  a  collision  of 
the  rWaro  of  ver.  1  and  of  the  chaos  of  ver.  2  with  the 
first  day.3 

But  it  is  still  an  important  and  essential  truth  in  the 
account,  that  God  has  created  everything  good,  i.e.  in  the  per- 
fection which  corresponds  to  His  own  goodness.  The  author 
has  very  intentionally  made  this  prominent  in  connection  with 
the  individual  works.  The  note  is  wanting  only  with  regard 
to  the  second  work,  at  least  in  the  Massoretic  text,  and  that 
not  without  reason  (see  on  ver.  8),  and  with  regard  to  the 
eighth,  because  what  was  to  be  expressed  by  it  was  already 
much  more  significantly  expressed  by  the  divine  likeness : 
whereas  it  stands  at  the  end  in  ver.  31  with  reference  to 
the  whole  of  the  eight  works  in  their  connection,  and  is 
thus  found  seven  times,  hardly  without  set  purpose. 

Whether,  in  other  somewhat  frequently  recurring  formulae 
also,  fixed  numbers  are  intended  (Schrader),  may  be  left  unde- 
cided. The  P~^  occurs  in  the  Massoretic  text  only  six  times, 
but  in  the  LXX.  (ver.  20)  seven  times;  'n  K^??-  three  times 
(vv.  5,  8,  10),  while  it  might  stand,  but  not  necessarily,  also 
in  ver.  16;  '«  tran  occurs  three  times  (ch.  i.  22,  28,  ii.  3), 
while,  though  it  might  have  stood  in  ver.  25,  ver.  30  shows 
it  might  also  be  wanting ;  and,  finally,  the  "l9^s-  occurs  ten 
times.  M.  Aboth  5.  1,  Del.4  p.  74,  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  present  cosmos  was  called  into  being  precisely  by  a 

1  Ewald,  Biblische  Theologie,  iii.  46  ;  Grill,  Erzviiter,  p.  136. 

2  Gabler,  Ziegler,  Ilgen,  Pott,  Ewald,  etc. 

3  Wellhausen  in  JBDTh.  xxii.  p.  457. 
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ten  times  repeated  word  of  the  Creator ;  nevertheless  "ibw  in 
ver.  2  2  has  the  same  significance,  and  conversely  in  ver.  2  8 
the  LXX.  have  for  '«  %  i»n»5  merely  ">»«!?.  Should  sacred 
numbers  really  be  intended  in  these  subordinate  things,  one 
may  rather  ascribe  the  intention  to  later  redactors  than  to 
the  author  himself.  But  that  the  whole  framework  of 
the  six  days  (therefore  ch.  i.  5b,  8,  13,  19,  23,  316),  as  well 
as  ch.  ii.  2b,  3b  was  added  by  a  later  redactor,  and  that  the 
Creation,  in  the  original  text  of  A,  was  divided  into  seven 
acts  or  clays,  separated  by  the  seven  approval  formulae, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  (1)  light,  (2)  parting  of  the 
waters  (vv.  G-10),  (3)  plants,  (4)  stars,  (5)  fishes  and 
birds,  (6)  land  animals,  (7)  man  (made  on  the  seventh 
day),  followed  one  another  in  succession,1  is  an  unneces- 
sary and  really  impossible  assumption.2  The  six  days'  work 
must,  on  the  contrary,  have  originated  with  the  author  himself, 
and  from  this  we  may  argue  backwards,  that  the  eightfold 
division  of  the  works  was  already  transmitted  to  him.3  For 
the  opinion  advanced  recently  by  Budde,4  that  in  this  section 
a  history  of  creation  by  J'2  based  upon  Assyro-Babylonian 
sources  served  A  as  a  pattern,  the  reasons  adduced  are  not 
sufficient  (see  also  above,  p.  44  f.). 

Litekature  on  ch.  i. :  J.  G.  Herder,  Aclteste  Urkunde 
des  Mcnsclicngesclileclits,  1774,  3  parts.  J.  G.  Kosenmiiller, 
Antiquissima  telluris  historia,  1776.  D.  J.  Pott,  Mose  u. 
David,  Jceine  Geologen,  1799.  Umbreit  in  StKr.  1839,  pp. 
189-209.  Ewald  in  JBW.  1848,  i.  76  ff.,  and  1850, 
ii.  108  ff. ;  Bibl.  Theol.  iii.  45  ff.  Eiehm,  Dcr  bibl.  Sclwpf- 
ungsbcricht,  Halle,  1881. — On  chs.  i.-iii.  :  F.  Ch.  Thormeyer, 
Krit.  Vcrsuch  iiber  die  mos.  Urgcschichte,  1788.     J.  G.  Eich- 

1  Wellhausen  in  JBDTh.  xxii.  456  ff. 

2  See  note  on  ch.  ii.  2.     Compare  also  Budde,  Biblische  Urgeschichte 
p.  488  ff. 

3  On  another  proposal  for  the  restoration  of  the  alleged  original  text 
by  G.  d'Eichthal,  see  GGA.  1875,  p.  897  ff. 

*  Biblische  Urgeschichte,  p.  470  ff. 
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horn's  Urgeschichtc,  ed.  by  J.  Ph.  Gabler,  1790-1793,  3  vols., 
and  Gabler's  Neuer  Versuch  iiber  die  mos.  Schopfungsgeschichtc, 
1795.  Ph.  Buttmaim,  Mythologies,  i.  122-152. — On  chs. 
i.-xi. :  E.  Schrader,  Studien  zur  Kritik  u.  Erlel.  der  bill. 
Urgeschichte,  1863.      Budde,  Die  bibl.  Urgeschichtc,  1883. 

Vv.  1-5.  The  first  day  and  the  first  work :  Out  of  the 
chaos  prepared  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  God  calls  forth  light. 

Ver.  1.  According  to  the  ancient  translations,  the  Mas- 
soretes,  and  most  expositors :  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.  So  apprehended,  "  in  the  begin- 
ning "  should  by  no  means  be  understood  as  a  relative 
definition  ( =  firstly),  in  antithesis  to  a  following  second, 
third,  etc.  If  it  be  said  that  the  antithesis  is  to  be  found 
in  ver.  3  ff.  (after  that  light,  etc.),  and  that  accordingly 
we  should  understand  "  heavens  and  earth  "  in  ver.  1  as  the 
mere  material  of  the  world,  like  the  chaotic  mass  of  ver.  2,1 
then  it  must  be  answered  that  pKm  Wi2Vr\  means  only  the 
ordered  universe  (ch.  ii.  1 ),  not  the  raw  material  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  then  ver.  2  must  have  continued :  vn  Y^)  B???Ln.,  since 
the  material  of  the  heaven  was  already  actually  lying  in  the 
formless  earth,  vv.  6-8.  But  should  it  be  said  that  the  anti- 
thesis is  to  be  found  in  ver.  2  : 2  But  then  ioas  the  earth  vjaste, 
etc.,  this  would  be  syntactically  false,3  and  would  cause  the 
author  to  contradict  himself,  seeing  that  in  ver.  6  ff.  he  would 
tell  of  the  creation  of  the  heaven  without  having  said  any- 
thing about  the  devastation  of  the  earlier  heaven.  Finally, 
should  one  desire  to  find  the  antithesis  outside  of  this  nar- 
rative, e.g.  in  ch.  v.,  in  that,  therefore,  which  took  place  in  the 
created  world  after  the  Creation  (Del.),  then  it  might  be 
objected  that  never  after  ch.  i.  is  there  any  reference 
made  to  the  rvWQ,  and  that  the  construction  suggested 
would  have  little  sense.      On  the  above  conception,  "2  must 

1  Calvin,  Miinster,  Piscator,  Gerhard,  Gabler,  Rosenniiiller,  Gesenius, 
Knobel,  Wellhausen. 

2  Dathe,  Thormeyer,  J.  G.  Rosenniiiller,  Kurtz,  Baumgarten,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Restitution-hypothesis. 

3  See  note  on  ver.  2. 
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rather  be  taken  in  the  absolute  sense  : 1  In  the  very  beginning. 
It  is  precisely  on  this  also  that  the  choice  of  the  expression  "3, 
not  elsewhere  met  with,  doubtless  depends,  while  in  enumera- 
tions and  relative  determinations  of  time  n^saa,  npnna,  npnn 
are  ordinarily  employed.  But  that  the  use  of  JVS&n  for 
temporal  beginning  is  characteristic  of  later  Hebrew,  and  an 
Aramaism,2  is  incorrect,  as  a  careful  consideration  of  Hos. 
ix.  10,  Mic.  i.  13,  Prov.  xvii.  14,  Job  viii.  7,  xlii.  12,  Deut. 
xi.  1 2  will  show ;  as  well  as  for  this  reason,  that  just  the 
Aramaising  Jews,  except  where  they  wish  to  bring  in  an 
allusion  to  the  Creation,3  never  use  "2,  but  polpa,  pmpbn, 
S7I1S  p,  bvixa,  and  similar  phrases. 

But  besides  this  usual  interpretation  of  ver.  1,  which 
Geiger,4  on  the  ground  of  the  Mechilta,  thinks  that  the  LXX. 
first  brought  into  repute,  yet  another  demands  consideration, 
according  to  which,  since  WPsn,  beginning  (except  in  Isa.  xlvi. 
10),  is  employed  only  in  the  stat.  constr.,  we  translate: 
In  the  beginning  when  God  created,5  and  take  as  apodosis  to 
it,  not  ver.  2,6  which  can  only  be  an  inserted  circumstantial 
clause,  but  ver.  3  :  Then  God  said.  We  might  in  that  case 
read  &03,7  yet  the  perfect  would  be  also  unobjectionable.8 

If,  now,  we  consider  further,  that  probably  the  present 
subscription  of  the  section  (ii.  4a)  was  originally  its  super- 
scription, and  that  after  this  superscription  ('^n  nbt« 
DVDK  DXina  'Kill  'tJ>n)  ver.  1  was  unnecessary  as  an  inde- 
pendent sentence,  or  temporal  clause,  then  we  are  led  to  the 

1  Like  iv  dpxri,  John  i.  1.  Comp.  C'NID  without  the  article,  Isa. 
xh  21. 

2  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  p.  411  [Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel, 
1885,  p.  387]. 

3  As  Targum  on  Isa.  xl.  21,  xli.  4.  *  Urschrift,  344,  439,  444. 

5  Eashi,  Ilm  Ezra,  Vatablus,  Grotius,  Ilgen,  von  Bohlen,  Ewald, 
Bunsen,  Bottcher,  Geiger,  Schrader,  etc. 

'■  lira  Ezra,  Grotius,  and  others.  '  Bottcher,  NA.  i.  2  ff. 

8  Hos.  i.  2  ;  Deut.  iv.  15  ;  Ewald,  332c?;  and  against  the  objection 
that  such  a  complex  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  is  in- 
admissible, comp.  ch.  ii.  4ff.  See  Schrader,  Stiulien  zur  Kritik  und 
Erklarumj,  p.  48  ff. 
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conjecture  that  R,  who  made  the  superscription  into  a  sub- 
scription, was  the  first  to  give  its  setting  to  ver.  1,  by  furnish- 
ing the  temporal  clause  DX"i23,  now  by  the  withdrawal  of 
'Kni  '&n  'hn  r6x  standing  alone  at  the  beginning,  with  a 
support  by  the  prefixing  of  rw&ro.  From  this  as  starting- 
point  we  also  reach  the  conclusion,  that  the  second  of  the 
above  interpretations  is  the  meaning  originally  intended. 

N"}3 — in  the  Pentateuch  as  a  rule  in  A,  but  also  Ex. 
xxxiv.  10,  Num.  xvi.  30  (C  ?),  Gen.  vi.  7  (R),  Deut.  iv.  32 
(D  or  Rd),  elsewhere  Amos  iv.  13,  Isa.  iv.  5  (Mass.),  Jer. 
xxxi.  22,  and  from  Ezek.  downward,  most  frequently  in 
Isa.  xl.  ff.,  is  the  special  expression  for  God's  free  fashioning 
or  creating,  without  trouble  or  labour,  and  is  in  use  only 
for  this.  It  is  not  a  late  word,  nor  one  borrowed  from  the 
Aramaic  or  even  the  Aryan.1  In  order  to  understand  that 
divine  creating  is  something  different  from  human  fashioning, 
there  was  no  need  of  theologians  and  scribes ;  and  that  Israel, 
in  order  to  acquire  her  religious  knowledge  and  language, 
did  not  need  to  go  abroad  for  training,  may  be  taken  as  clear 
to  those  who  are  unprejudiced.  This  is  besides  abundantly 
apparent  from  the  meaning  which  such  Aramaic  loan  words  as 
103,  eps,  "UD  obtained  among  the  Israelites.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  word  and  idea  first  came  to  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians  through  the  Jews.  It  is  commonly  connected 
with  Xl? ,  to  hew,  to  hew  out,  to  dress  (stones).12     But  probably  the 

meaning  is  developed  from  (T!?)  U',  to  make  and  set  free,  to 
let  go  forth,  to  bring  to  manifestation.3  This  is  also  supported 
.  by  the  fact  that  it  is  never,  like  other  verbs  of  making,4  joined 
with  the  accusative  of  the  material,  and  by  the  idiom  in  such 
passages  as  Num.  xvi.  30.  If  in  general  in  the  case  of  God's 
N'nn  reference  were  made  to  the  material,  that  would  have  to 
be  introduced,  as  in  Arabic,  by  V?. 

1  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  i.   349,  399,  modified   in  Prolegomena,  411 
[Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  1885,  p.  387]. 

2  Gesenius,  Delitzsch,  etc.  3  Comp.  Beidh.  on  Sura  ii.  51. 

4  Ewald,  284a  [Syntax  of  Heir.  Language  of  O.T.,  Edin.  1879,  p.  67  f .]. 
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Dv6« Among  the  Hebrews  the  usual,  in  A  at  the  same 

time  the  prepatria-rchal,  designation  of  God.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  derived  from  the  specifically  Arabic  'aliha  (waliha),  to 
be  timid,  to  be  anxious,  as  if  it  meant  "  object  of  fear." l 
On  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  separated  from  (the  older)  ?x, 
but  is  to  be  explained  either 2  as  an  archaically  formed 
plural  from  bit,3  from  which,  then,  the  singular  ipx  (sn!>X, 
Arab,  ildli)  would  have  been  first  constructed,  or  as  coming 
simply  from  the  changing  of  a  root  l"b  or  """b  into  a 
root  n'V  bx  itself  is  hardly  to  be  assigned  to  a  root  hs5 
or  $>si,6  but  more  probably  to  a  root  r6s.7  It  is  not  really  a 
proper  name,8  but  an  appellative.9  Its  meaning,  however,  is 
not  to  be  settled  by  means  of  etymology.10  The  use  of  ?K  in 
the  phrase  Gen.  xxxi.  2  9  favours  most  the  rendering  "  Might," 
"  Power,"  and  dt6k  would  then  be  properly  "  Powers." 11 

Heaven  and  Earth  —  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among 
other  peoples,12  the  usual  designation  of  the  conception 
ivorld,  for  which  the  Old  Testament  has  still  no  single 
expression  (at  most  73?,  Jer.  x.  16);  it  designates  only 
the  present  or  ordered  world,  Kocfios,  not  the   material  of 

1  So  Fleischer  in  Delitzsch,4  p.  57. 

2  So  already  this  Com.4  follg.  predecessors,  and  E.  Nestle,  TliStJF.  iii. 
243  ff. 

3  See  Barth  in  ZDMG.  xli.  621  ff.  Comp.  rtiiTON,  ")qi  V) ;  2ms|, 
ilfLi,  etc. 

4  Comp.  the  Arabic  saniha  with  sanatun,  baclaha  with  badaw,  daliha 
with  daliya,  dwjjaha  with  dujyatwn. 

5  As  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  ZWTh.  xviii.  4,  Noldeke  in  MBA  W.  1880,  p. 
774. 

,!  As  Halevy  in  RE  J.  1884,  p.  177  f.,  holds. 

7  So  Ewahl,  146lJ ;  Lagarde,  Orient,  ii.  3ff.,  and  elsewhere. 

8  J.  D.  Midler  in  Actes  du  VI.  Congres  des  Orient,  ii.  470. 

9  Baethgen,  Beitrage  z.  semit.  Relig.-Gesch.  1888,  p.  279  ff. 

10  "  Lord,"  Noldeke  ;  "  one  to  whom  men  seek  to  attain,"  Lagarde  ; 
"  refuge,"  Halevy. 

11  References  to  the  use  of  ^  Dt6n  rri^>X  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
among  other  Semitic  peoples  are  given  by  Noldeke  in  SB  A  W.  1882,  p. 
1175  ff.,  and  Baethgen,  p.  297  ff. 

12  E.g.  Jensen,  Kosmolugie  der  Babylonier,  1  f. 
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the  world.1  The  threefold  division2  of  the  universe  into 
Heaven,  Earth,  Water ;  or  Heaven,  Earth,  and  the  Lower 
World,  makes  its  appearance  still  only  rarely  in  the  Old 
Testament,  e.g.  in  Ex.  xx.  4.3 

Ver.  2.  Not  apodosis  to  ver.  I,4  also  not  continuation 
of  the  narrative  in  ver.  1,  and  the  earth  was  waste,5  which 
would  have  read  H^n  ^1,  but  describing  the  condition  in 
which  the  earth  was,  as  God  in  creating  spoke  the  word  in 
ver.  3,  and  therefore  to  be  rendered :  But  the  earth  was  waste. 
The  perfect  ^n  in  this  place  as  in  ch.  iii.  1,  Judg.  viii. 
11.  That  the  meaning  cannot  be:  But  the  earth  had  become 
waste,  is  evident  from  the  connection.  Besides,  if  the  author 
wished  to  notify  a  change  of  that  described  as  created  in 
ver.  1 ,  he  could  not  name  the  earth  without  the  heaven ; 
comp.  ver.  7  f. 

=inh}  inn — The  first  clause  of  the  verse  describes  the 
chaotic  earth,  in  which  the  later  heaven  is  included,  first  of 
all  as  inhi  inn,  ix.  as  a  sameness  or  confusion,  without  order, 
form,  and  substance  {v\rj  afiopfos,  Wisd.  xi.  18).6  The  expres- 
sions cannot  be  taken  as  signs  of  the  late  composition  of  the 
passage.7  In  respect  of  their  rare  formation  in  u,  they  belong 
to  the  old  vocabulary  of  the  language.8  inn  from  nnn,  Aram. 
Nnn,  comp.  m,  desert,  waste,  although  first  used  more  fre- 
quently in  Job  and  Isa.  xl.  ff.,  is  already  met  with  in 
Isa.  xxix.  21.  in'a  from  nna,  Arab,  bahiya,  emptiness,  occurs 
indeed  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  iv.  23,  Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  both 
times    united    with    inn    to    describe    a    chaotic    condition, 

1  See  p.  53  ;  and  against  Knobel,  even  so  early  as  Bottcher,  NA. 
i.  5f. 

2  Also  Egyptian,  see  Brngsch,  Belig.  199.  3  Ewald,  JB.  i.  87. 
4  Ibn  Ezra,  Grotius,  and  others.                           5  Kurtz  and  others. 

6  With  the  word-painting  by  means  of  a  pair  of  similarly  sounding 
names,  comp.  ch.  iv.  14,  xviii.  27,  xxi.  23  ;  Nab.  ii.  11  ;  Zeph.  i.  15  ; 
Ezek.  vi.  14,  and  pretty  frequently  besides. 

7  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  p.  411  [Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel, 
Edin.  1885,  p.  388]. 

8  Ewald,  146(7,  where  the  other  examples  are  specified. 
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and  undoubtedly,1  with  an  allusion  to  the  creation  narrative, 
so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  still  in  use  only  to  express 
this  idea.2  Yet  it  is  attested  also  by  the  Phoenician  Bdav 
(p.  37),  although  not  as  yet  pointed  out  in  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian  mythological  circle.3 

Erinn— l|0rn — To  this  conception  of  the  formless  mass  we 
have  added  in  Einn — IBfa  as  further  distinguishing  marks, 
the  predominance  of  the  water  and  the  darkness  which 
lay  thereupon.  Dinri,4  an  extremely  old  word,  and  almost 
mythological  like  Okeanos,  always  without  the  article,5  and 
originally  thought  of  as  feminine,  the  roaring  flood,  is  here 
evidently  the  still  unseparated  whole  mass  of  the  primeval 
water  (ver.  G),  and  is  explained  in  the  second  part  of  the 
verse  by  D;sn.  It  corresponds  formally  and  materially  to  the 
Tiamat  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  legend,  conceived  of  in 
that  legend  as  a  mythological  monster  (p.  38  f.).  Whether 
the  author  thought  of  the  primeval  stuff  as  a  watery  mass, 
or  assumed  a  solid  earth  kernel  under  the  water,  can 
scarcely  be  decided.  The  expression  in  ver.  9  admits  of 
either  view.  The  author  of  Ps.  civ.  G  ff.  holds  the  second. 
In  any  case,  according  to  our  author,  the  earth  takes  form 
from  out  of  a  previous  watery  surrounding  (see  2  Pet.  hi.  5), 
and  with  him  a  formless,  watery,  dark  (earth)  mass  is  the 
presupposition  of  all  further  fashioning. 

Ver.  2b;  '*>r  nn — This  chaos  was,  however,  even  before 
God  spake  His  word,  not  alone,  but  the  CiwS  nn  was  there, 
i.e.  not  a  wind  which  God  sent  to  dry  up  the  earth  mass,6 
because  ft££no  is  not  suitable  for  this,  and  the  freeing  of  the 
earth  from  the  mass  of  waters  follows,  according  to  ver.  7, 

1  Notwithstanding  de  Lagarde,  Bildung  der  Nomina,  p.  144  f. 

2  See,  on  the  other  hand,  Nah.  ii.  11. 

3  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  p.  245. 

4  From  D^H,  to  roar  or  make  a  noise.     According  to  Fried.  Delitzsch, 
Prolegomena,  ]>.  113,  from  Dnn- 

5  Only  in  Isa.  lxiii.  13,  Ps.  cvi.  9,  is  the  plural  T\iy\T\T\  pointed  with  the 
article. 

<!  Targum,   Ephreni,  Saadia,   11m   Ezra,  J.  G.  Rosenmiiller,   Schulz, 
Dathe,  Vater,  Schumann. 
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rather  by  means  of  the  parting  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
waters ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  who,  as  a  breath  streaming  out 
from  God,  produces  creature  life  and  vital  power.1  To  Him, 
in  the  participle,  there  is  ascribed  as  an  enduring  activity 
^n"},  i.e.  not  merely  iirKpepeadai,  fcrri,  to  hover,2  but  as  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  11,  and  like  v£Lk»5,  to  cherish  tenderly,  to  brood,  to 
hover  over  brooding  and  protecting.  There  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  describing  the  word  as  late  Hebrew  borrowed 
from  the  Aramaic.3  On  the  contrary,  the  supposed  better 
Hebrew  S]sn  is  demonstrable  in  this  sense  first  in  the 
Targum.  The  fundamental  point  here  is  the  comparison  of 
the  Spirit  with  a  bird  (Matt.  iii.  16),  and  there  might  even 
be  in  this  the  glimmering  of  a  distant  reference  to  the  world- 
egg,4  only  that  here  the  sensuous  and  gross  representation  is 
transfigured  into  a  tender  thoughtful  figure :  as  the  bird  over 
her  nest,  so  the  all-penetrating  Spirit  of  God  moves  over 
the  primeval  waters,  producing  therein,  or  communicating  to 
them,  vital  powers,  and  so  rendering  creation  possible. 

What  this  verse  describes  is  only  the  presupposition, 
not  yet  the  beginning  of  the  Creation.  The  author  pursues 
creation  back  only  to  the  development  out  of  chaos,  without 
expressing  himself  with  regard  to  its  origin.  It  will  be 
admitted  without  hesitation,  that  if  he  had  been  willing  to 
enter  upon  the  question  of  its  origin,  he  would  have  found 
himself,  on  the  basis  of  his  conception  of  God,  obliged  to 
decide  that  the  world,  in  respect  of  its  material  also,  has  the 
ground  of  its  possibility  and  being  in  the  divine  will :  God 
speaks,  and  it  is  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9).  That  he  does  not  at  all 
start  that  question  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  his  narrative, 
which  still  connects  itself  with  the  ideas  common  to  the 
ancient    peoples,    while    all    the    other    descriptions    of    the 

1  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  civ.  29  f. 

2  LXX.,  Acpiila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  Vulgate,  with  intentional 
weakening  of  the  meaning. 

3  Wellhausen,    Geschichte,   i.  400   [see  Prolegomena   to  the  History   of 
Israel,  Edin.  1885,  p.  388]. 

4  Hottinger,  Thesaurus  phil.  p.  348. 
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Creation  in  the  Bible  have  allowed  the  conception  of  chaos  to 
fall  out.  But  his  loftier  conception  of  God  has  still  this  effect 
upon  him,  that  he  regards  chaos  not  as  existing  alone  and 
by  itself,  but  only  with  the  Spirit  of  God  beside  it  and 
over  it.  The  peculiarity  here  is  not  that  to  the  primeval 
stuff  there  is  added  a  second  higher  principle,  for  none 
even  of  the  heathen  cosmogonies  could  dispense  with  such, 
whether  one  might  name  it  Universal  Spirit  (the  Indians), 
or  "Epw;,1  or  irvevfia  and  tt66o<;  (the  Phoenicians) ;  what  is 
really  here  of  importance  is,  that  this  higher  principle  is 
defined  as  the  Spirit  of  the  creating  God,  and  is  thought 
of  not  as  mixing  with  matter,  but  as  freely  controlling 
it,  and  not  as  coming  only  in  time,  but  as  existing  there 
from  the  beginning. 

Ver.  3.  The  principal  clause  to  ver.  1  f.  Out  of  the 
hitherto  dark  chaos,  made  capable  of  development  by  the 
Spirit,  God  by  His  almighty  word  causes  the  light  to  shine 
forth  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  In  the  fact  that  God  speaks,  and 
it  is,  there  is  implied,  not  only  the  ease  and  absence  of 
effort  of  His  creating,  His  omnipotence,  but  also  that 
He  creates  as  a  self-conscious  being,  and  by  an  exercise 
of  will.  He  does  not  merely  passively  and  unconsciously 
allow  things  to  emanate  from  Himself,  nor  does  He  bring 
them  forth  by  mere  thinking,  which  would  presuppose  an 
interfusion  of  God  and  the  world ;  but  by  His  will,  the 
expression  or  confirmation  of  which  outwardly  is  just  His 
word.  Each  single  work  of  God  is  the  realisation  of  an 
act  of  the  divine  will  and  of  a  thought  lying  at  the  basis 
of  this ;  and  therefore,  by  its  existence,  points  back  to  a 
word  of  God.  "After  the  Spirit  has  made  it  possible  that 
there  can  be,  the  word  determines  that  it  shall  be,  and  how 
it  shall  be  "  (Ewald). 

Light  is  the  first  work,  for  light  is  the  condition  of 
all  order,  of  all  life  ;    and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  finest 

1  Compare   besides   Hesiod,    Theog.    120,   also   Pannenides   in   Plato, 
Syrnposiwn,  p.  178  ;  Aristotle,  Metaphysics,  i.  4;  Lucian,  Amor.  32  Kn. 
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of  all  elementary  forces.  That  light  appears  here  as  some- 
thing in  itself,  and  independent  of  the  luminaries,  is  indeed, 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natural  science  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  no  stumbling-block,  but  for  the  rest  is  in  harmony 
with  the  ancient  childlike  view  according  to  which  it  was 
conceived  of  as  a  mysterious  stuff  dwelling  in  a  secret  place 
(Job  xxxviii.  19,  20).1 

Ver.  4.  And  God  saw  the  light  that  good,  saw  that  the 
light  was  good,  or:  and  beholding  the  light,  He  found  it 
good.2  By  means  of  this  formula,  which  afterwards  is 
repeated  six  times,  the  work  is  expressly  recognised  as  one 
corresponding  to  the  will  of  God,  perfect,  the  subject  of  His 
pleasure ;  but  at  the  same  time  is  described  as  finished 
and  concluded. 

And  God  separated  (made  a  separation)  between  the  light 
and  the  darkness. — This  statement,  because  first  made  after 
the  formula  of  approval,  refers  not  to  the  separating  of  the 
light  out  of  the  primitive  matter,  but  to  the  separation  of 
the  light  and  the  darkness,  which  was  henceforth  to  be. 
As  things  parted  from  one  another  (2  Cor.  vi.  14),  they  were 
to  have  each  its  own  distinct  existence,  its  own  distinct  period 
of  manifestation  (ver.  5),  its  own  distinct  place  (Job  xxxviii. 
19  f.,  xxvi.  10).  By  this  mode  of  statement  the  darkness, 
although  designated  neither  as,  properly,  a  work  of  God's 
creation  nor  as  2)D,  is  yet  very  finely  introduced  as  antithesis 
and  foil  of  light,  and  as  alternating  with  the  light,  into  the 
divine  order  of  the  world  (Delitzsch). 

^"Qn — a  good  Hebrew  word,3  frequent  in  A  and  in  D 
and  Rd,  also  in  Lev.  xx.  24  ff.  After  them  still  in  Ezek.  and 
Isa.  xl.  ff.,  and  especially  in  the  scholastic  Hebrew  of  the 
Chronicler,  whereas  the  later  popular  speech  uses  for  it  B^nan. 

Ver.    5.    God    names    the  light   Day  and    the   darkness 

1  On  the  Aether  and  the  Hemera  in  Hesiod,  see  above,  p.  34. 

2  Ewald  3366  [Syntax  of  Hebr.  Lang,  of  O.T.  p.  223]  ;  comp.  Isa.  iii.  10, 
also  Gen.  vi.  2,  xii.  14,  xiii.  10,  xlix.  15  ;  Ex.  ii.  2. 

3  The  only  one  for  this  conception,  see  Driver  in  Journal  of  Philology, 
xi.  219. 
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Night.  By  this  the  author  does  not  mean  that  God  used 
these  particular  (Hebrew)  names,  but  only  that  He  expressly 
determined  for  existence  that  which  by  these  names  is 
designated,1  and  that  therefore  what  in  all  languages  is 
understood  by  day  and  night,  in  themselves  and  as  alter- 
nating, rests  upon  His  ordering.  In  consequence  of  the 
separation  (ver.  4)  there  are  to  be  times  when  the  one,  and 
times  when  the  other,  makes  its  appearance.  In  this  way, 
at  the  same  time,  the  connection  of  the  second  clause  of 
ver.  5  with  what  has  been  said  is  rendered  possible.  Day 
and  night  in  their  interchange  with  one  another  are  for 
the  author  present  even  without  the  existence  of  the  stars, 
although  also,  according  to  him  (ver.  14  ff.),  these  are  the 
regulators  of  this  interchange. 

One  should  not,  in  order  to  follow  how  this  was  possible 
to  him,  introduce  modern  theories  of  rotation  (Keil)  of 
which  antiquity  knew  nothing.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
according  to  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  ancients,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  are  indeed  separate  bearers  of  the  cosmic 
light,  but  that  accordingly  the  sun  is  not  the  one  and 
only  originator  of  daylight  (Job  xxxviii.  12-15);  daylight 
arises  in  this  way,  that  the  light-matter  goes  forth  from 
its  place  and  spreads  itself  over  the  earth,  and  the  night 
by  this,  that  the  light -matter  withdraws  itself  again  to 
its  place,  and  the  darkness  comes  forth  mysteriously  (Job 
xxxviii.  19  f.).2 

^~W  *0!! — and  there  became,  i.e.  there  appeared,  there  came 
into  place,  an  evening,  and  there  (be)camc  a  morning,  day  one, 
i.e.  a  first  day.  "inK  Di^  is  in  apposition  to  3nj?  and  "»{52  together, 
indicating  the  sum  of  the  two  periods  of  time  marked  off  by 
evening  and  morning.  The  cardinal  number  stands  here 
because  this  number  suffices  in  the  beginning  of  a  series  that 

1  So,  too,  w.  8,  10. 

2  Comp.  on  the  spatial  bounding  of  both  at  the  end  of  the  flat  disc  of 
the  earth,  Job  xxvi.  10.  This  same  view  in  Hesiod,  Theog.  746  ff.,  and  in 
the  Teutonic  mythology  (Grill,  121  f.)  ;  comp.  also  how  "the  poloixKrVKog 
yu;  goes  out  before  the  sun-chariot  of  Apollo  "  (Tuch). 
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is  to  be  counted  ; l  in  the  sequel  the  ordinal  number  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  eighth  verse  and  afterward.  Day- 
is  here  to  be  understood  as  dies  civil  is. 

That  the  author  names  first  yw  then  ")i?3,  did  not  result 
from  concurrence  in  the  priestly  custom,  which  with  the 
triumph  of  the  law  came  into  ever  more  exclusive  use,2 
of  beginning  the  dies  civilis  with  sunset,3  which  custom  is 
also  met  with,  e.g.,  "among  the  Arabians,  all  Moslems, 
the  Athenians,4  the  Gauls,5  the  Germans "  6  (Knobel) ;  but 
according  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  from  morning  to  morn- 
ing which  prevailed  before  the  law  and  apart  from  the 
law,  of  which  we  meet  with  traces  in  Ex.  xii.  6,  18, 
Lev.  xxiii.  32.  For  the  chaotic  darkness  lies  beyond  the 
reckoning ;  the  evening  becomes  first  after  the  creation  of 
the  light,  and  then  morning  again.  Therefore  evening  and 
morning  here  cannot  be  the  beginning  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  day,  but  only  their  conclusion.7  With  the  creation  of 
light  began  the  first  morning,  and  up  to  when  there  was 
again  morning  was  one  full  day.  But  the  divine  Sabbath 
(ii.  3)  is  and  continues  to  be  the  type  for  the  human  or 
Mosaic,  even  though  it  did  not,  like  the  latter,  begin  in  the 
evening  but  in  the  morning. 

Singular  is  the  result  reached  by  Eudolph  Schmid,8  who 
concludes  from  the  avoidance  of  the  expression  night,  that 
these  creation  days  as  "  days  of  God  "  had  no  night.  What 
else,  forsooth,  could  have  followed  upon  any  but  night  ? 
The  author  could  not  use  the  expression  night,  because  the 
antithesis  to  night  is  day,  and  it  was  inconvenient  to  divide 

1  Ewald,   269«  ;   comp.  chs.   ii.    11,  iv.    19,    xlii.  27;  2   Sam.    iv.    2. 
Therefore  no  sign  of  a  later  form  of  the  language. 
-  Ps.  Iv.  18  ;  Neh.  xiii.  19  ;  Dan.  viii.  14. 

3  Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Knobel. 

4  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  ii.  §  188  ;  Gellius,  Nodes  Atticae,  iii.  4. 

5  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  18.  6  Tacitus,  Germania,  11. 

7  Augustine,  Drechsler,  Hofmann,  Kurtz,  Keil,  Bunsen,  Delitzsch, 
Ewald,  Bohmer,  and  others.  See  also  Ewald,  Alterthum,3  451  [Eng. 
trans. :  The  Antiquities  of  Israel,  Lond.  1876,  p.  340]. 

8  In  JPTh.  xiii.  688  ff. 
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the  day  as  dies  civilis  again  into  day  and  night.  Eather 
the  result  following  from  the  roundabout  description  of  day 
as  two  halves  marked  off  by  3$  and  ">i?3,  is  that  by  Di^  the 
author  means  an  ordinary  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  reasons  brought  forward  by  some,  in  earlier  and  later 
times,1  in  favour  of  understanding  the  days  as  somewhat 
lengthy  periods  of  time,  are  insufficient.  The  use  of  nv  in  the 
phrase  on  the  day  of,  i.e.  at  the  time  when,2  does  not  come  into 
view  in  connection  with  our  chapter,  where  the  several  D*?* 
are  counted  by  numbers.  The  "  day  of  God  "  in  the  prophets, 
certainly  a  fairly  long  space  of  time,  is  never  divided  into 
two  halves  by  evening  and  morning,  nor  is  there  any  word 
of  a  number  of  such  days  in  succession.  That  for  God  a 
thousand  years  are  as  yesterday  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night,3 
i.e.  that  for  God  the  Eternal,  the  human  measure  of  time  has 
no  place,  is  inapplicable  here,  where  there  is  no  intention  of 
emphasising  the  eternity  of  God.  Nor  is  it  allowable,  in 
favour  of  such  a  view,  to  argue  that  at  least  the  first  three 
days  (before  ver.  14  ff.)  cannot  be  periods  bounded  by  two 
sunsets,  for  of  these  three  precisely  the  same  formula  is 
used  as  of  the  last  three.  The  author,  therefore,  thought  of 
them  also  as  being  just  as  long  as  the  others ;  and  how  he 
could  do  this,  has  been  discussed  on  p.  61  f .  Finally,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  seventh  day,  again,  no  conclusion  what- 
ever can  be  drawn,  for  of  it,  for  good  reasons,  the  formula 
"and  there  was  an  evening  and  there  was  a  morning"  is 
not  used.  Also  the  determining  of  the  length  of  the  life 
of  Adam  in  ch.  v.  5  is  in  contradiction  with  this  new 
interpretation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  days. 

In  truth,  the  author  thought  of  nothing  else  than  days. 
He  has  embraced  the  process  of  creation  in  the  frame- 
work of  seven  days,  because  concerned  in  proving  the 
institution  of    the  Sabbath.       Had  he  not   had    this    object 

1  Still,  e.g.,  by  Kurtz,  Delitzsch.4 

2  Gen.  ii.  4,  17,  v.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12  ;  Isa.  xi.  1C,  and  rather  freq. 

3  Ps.  xc.  4  :  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 
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in  view,  he  would  have  been  able  to  allow  still  shorter 
spaces  of  time  than  days  to  elapse  between  the  several 
works,  but  not  longer  periods.  Periods  of  thousands,  tens 
of  thousands,  or  millions  of  years  may  be  in  their  place 
in  the  view  taken  by  natural  science  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  because  it  must  consider  the  gradualness  of  the 
working  of  secondary  causes.  But  in  the  purely  religious 
view  this  regard  of  secondary  causes  has  no  place,  and  the 
only  concern  is  how  to  make  clear  the  divine  causality  in 
the  bringing  forth  of  the  final  result,  i.e.,  in  this  case,  the 
several  works.  For  this  purpose  short  periods  of  time  not 
only  suffice,  but  are  alone  suitable.  Let  one  consider  how 
it  would  be  if  it  had  been  said :  "  God  spake,  Let  there 
be  light ;  and  there  was  light,  and  there  passed  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  years."  In  that  case  the  divine  rest, 
instead  of  being  at  the  end  of  the  whole  creation,  would 
rather  fall  in  each  separate  creation  period;  and  the  author 
must  needs  have  described,  not  creation  by  the  Word,  but 
a  bringing  forth  by  the  action  of  secondary  causes.  The 
objection,  that  the  measurement  of  the  duration  of  God's 
creating  by  human  days  is  mythology,  and  that  A  is  else- 
where no  mythologist,1  is  unjustifiable,  for  A  precisely 
was  bound  by  the  idea  given  expression  to  in  Ex.  xx.  11. 
The  interpretation,  also,  that  the  marking  off  of  the  six 
work-days  by  evening  and  morning  was  only  to  give  them, 
in  contrast  to  the  Sabbath,  the  character  of  concluded 
periods  (Del.5),  rests  on  an  arbitrary  departure  from  what 
the  author  says. 

Vv.  6-8.  Second  Day  and  Second  Work:  The  separa- 
tion of  the  upper  and  lower  waters  by  the  forming  of  the 
firmament  which  parts  them. 

After  the  removal  of  the  chaotic  darkness,  the  narrative 

deals  with  the  setting  aside  of  the  chaotic  masses  of  water. 

The   first   step  in   this  direction   is  their  division  into   two 

parts,  for  a  JTi?"}  is  to  arise  in  their  midst  and  thenceforth  to 

1  Eudolph.  Sclimid  in  JPTh.  xiii.  701  ff. 
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divide  them  permanently  (Part.).1  This  firmament  of  the 
sky,  ver.  14,  or  vault2  of  the  upper  air  (coclum,  KoTkov), 
which,  further,  in  the  Old  Testament  is  often  compared  to 
a  gigantic  tent-covering  stretched  over  the  earth,3  was  in 
ancient  times  conceived  as  made  of  solid  matter,  hard  as 
a  molten  mirror,4  on  account  of  its  light  blue  colour  com- 
pared to  a  structure  of  sapphire,5  rising  in  a  circular  form 
over  the  earth,6  supported  by  the  loftiest  mountains  as  by 
pillars,7  a  vault  to  which  even  doors  and  windows  are 
ascribed.8  The  Babylonian  representation  is  similar.9  "  The 
Greek  poets  also  call  the  heaven  aiB^peov,  Oil.  xv.  328,  xvii. 
565  ;  yakKeov,  H.  xvii.  425  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  x.  42,  Nem.  vi.  6  ; 
and  irdXvxdkKov,  K  v.  504,  Od.  iii.  2;  even  philosophers, 
e.g.  Empedocles  in  Plutarch,  Plac.  phil.  ii.  11,  and  Artemidos 
in  Seneca,  Nat.  quaest.  vii.  13,  regard  it  as  something  solid" 
(Knobel). 

With  this,  then,  is  connected  the  very  old  representa- 
tion10 of  upper,  heavenly  waters  above  the  firmament.  There, 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  sea  of  waters.11  From  thence 
the  rain -showers  pour  down,  through  opened  sluices  or 
channels,  as  heavenly  water.12     So,  too,  the  Vedas  and  the 

1  yp~*  from  J?P~l)  t°  beat,  stamp,  to  make  firm,  Piel,  to  extend  by  beating, 
signifies,  according  to  LXX.,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  Vulgate, 
(jrepecjpoc.,  firmamentum,  something  firm  and  solid  (Luther  :  Veste).  The 
root  is  common  to  the  Semitic  languages.  (See  also  CIS.  i.  p.  107.)  If,  in 
the  meaning  to  make  firm,  the  Hebrew  agrees  with  the  Aramaic  (see 
farther,  Driver  in  Journal  of  Philology,  xi.  p.  212),  whereas  in  Arabic 
it  has  the  derived  meaning  to  mend,  to  patch,  it  does  not  follow  that  yp~i 
is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Aramaic,  as  Wellhausen  holds,  just  as  it 
does  not  follow  in  regard  to  p^n,  nil"!,  2X3,  and  many  other  roots  in 
which  the  Hebrew  agrees  with  the  Aramaic  against  the  Arabic. 

2  Amos  ix.  6  [[A.V.  "troop  in  the  earth,"  R.V.  "vault  upon  the  earth"]]. 

3  E.g.  Isa.  xl.  22  ;  Ps.  civ.  2.  4  Job  xxxvii.  18. 

5  Ex.  xxiv.  10.  6  Job  xxvi.  10  ;  Prov.  viii.  27. 

7  Job  xxvi.  11. 

8  Gen.  xxviii.  17,  vii.  11  ;  2  Kings  vii.  2,  19  ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  23. 

9  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  p.  9  ff. 

10  Also  the  Babylonian  representation,  see  Jensen,  p.  254. 

11  As  in  ver.  7  ;  Ps.  civ.  3,  cxlviii.  4. 

12  Gen.  vii.  11  f. ;  2  Kings  xvii.  2,  19  ;  Job  xxxviii.  25  ;  Ps.  civ.  13. 
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Avesta  place  in  the  sky  the  upper,  good,  waters ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  representation,  also,  the  sun-god  Ea 
every  day  traverses  the  heavenly  sea  in  his  boat.  It  is  this 
oldest  view  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  account 
given  here.  Subsequently  there  grew  up,  among  the 
Hebrews  also,  a  view  of  the  formation  of  the  clouds  and 
rain  from  the  vapours  that  rise  from  the  earth,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  of  physical  science.1 

r5 — P? — shorter  expression2  for  ?2) — p?,  vv.  4  and  7.3 

Ver.  7.  '&¥*). — as  in  vv.  16  and  25;  but  that  between 
it  and  x7?-->  vv-  21  and  27,  no  essential  difference  is  intended, 
is  shown  by  comparing  ver.  21  with  ver.  25. 

P">1?!'1 — elsewhere  has  its  place  always  immediately  after 
what  God  spake,  vv.  9,  11,  15,  24,  30.  After  the  declara- 
tion of  what  God  made,  it  no  longer  has  any  sense.  The 
LXX.  has  it  at  the  close  of  ver.  6  (comp.  ver.  24  f.). 
Whether  it  was  there  originally,  or  was  only  inserted  by  a 
redactor,  cannot  be  decided.  In  any  case,  in  the  Massoretic 
text  it  is  inserted  in  its  wrong  place,  and  not,  as  Schrader 
assumes,4  in  place  of  a  rejected  nito  »a  Dt6k  k*V1  (see  ver.  8). 

Ver.  8.  B?1?^ — properly  heights,  plur.  from  *£>&.  On  the 
naming,  see  on  ver.  5  :  the  Pp)  and  what  lay  behind  was, 
according  to  divine  regulation,  henceforth  for  men  to  be, 
and  to  be  reckoned,  sky.  After  the  first  clause  of  the  verse 
the  LXX.  has  ical  elBev  6  @eo?  on  koXov,  in  respect  of 
position  diverging  from  ver.  4,  but  in  agreement  with  ver.  10. 
Nevertheless  its  insertion  seems  due  to  a  redactor,  for  there 
was  actually  for  the  author  a  reason  for  not  placing  the 
formula  here ;  not  indeed  this,  that  the  firmament  of  the  sky 
without  the  adornment  of  the  stars  was  not  yet  completed,5 
but  doubtless  this  other,  that  the  removal  of  the  chaotic 
flood  of  waters  found  its  conclusion  only  by  means  of  the 

1  Jer.  x.  13  ;  Job  xxxvi.  27  ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  7. 

2  Lev.  xx.  25  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  26,  etc. 
8  Ewald,  2170. 

4  Studien  zurKritik  u.  Erklarung  der  bibl.  Unjeschichte,  p.  21. 

5  F.  W.  Schultz,  Die  Schopfuncjsgeschichte,  p.  256. 
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third  work.1  In  consideration  of  this  connection  between  the 
second  and  the  third  works,  the  author  was,  not  indeed  obliged, 
but  at  liberty  here  to  omit  the  formula  of  approval,  if  he 
wished  to  make  use  of  it  only  seven  times  (p.  5 1  f.). 

Vv.  9-13.  Third  Day,  and  Third  and  Fourth  Works: 
Separation  on  the  earth  of  the  continent(s)  and  the  waters ; 
clothing  of  the  earth  with  plant  growth. 

Ver.  9.  The  part  of  the  chaotic  waters  which  is  under 
the  firmament  of  the  sky  must  gather  into  one  place,  and 
the  dry  land,  terra  fir -ma,  appear  or  come  forth.  As  to  how 
the  author  conceived  of  this,  see  p.  58.  The  solid  land  could 
come  into  view  only  by  rising  up  over  the  waters,  or  by 
a  corresponding  sinking  of  the  waters.  According  to  the 
oldest  representations,  the  solid  land  is  founded  on  the 
waters  (Ps.  xxiv.  2),  and  beneath  it,  to  great  depth,  lies 
the  vast  flood  of  the  primeval  water,  with  which  the  seas 
of  the  earth,  dammed  up  in  the  hollows  of  the  solid  land 
between  the  foots  of  the  mountains,  are  connected  by  means 
of  mysterious  "  fountains  "  or  "  springs."  2 

n*H5 — jussive.8  After  J3  the  LXX.  has  further  an  account 
of  the  accomplishment :  teal  Qtyvfydij  to  vScop  etc.,  perhaps 
in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text  it  used.4 

Ver.  10.  The  separation  of  what  is  dry  from  the  mass 
of  waters  is  fixed  to  be  permanent  by  the  giving  of  the 
names.  n^,  comp.  also  Isa.  xxii.  11.  D13*,  there  are 
several  seas  and  larger  lakes  ;  the  earth,  besides,  is  surrounded 
by  the  ocean.5  Ct^  here  includes  them  all,6  and  in  such 
a  case  it  may  even  be  construed  as  a  singular  (Ps.  xlvi.  3  f.). 
As  we  have  here  to  do  only  with  the  antithesis  of  sea  and 

1  Rashi,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  Keil. 

2  Gen.  vii.  11,  xlix.  25;  Job  xxxviii.   16;  Prov.  viii.  28.      For  the 
similar  Babylonian  view,  see  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  p.  247  ff. 

3  Comp.  Gen.  xli.  34  ;  Rutli  i.  8  ;  Job  iii.  9.     See  Ewald,  224c. 

4  Delitzsch,5  p.  47  [New  Commentary  on  Genesis,  Edin.  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  88]. 
6  Job  xxvi.  10  ;  Ps.  exxxix.  9. 

6  So  Gen.  xlix.  13  ;  Job  vi.  3  ;   Ps.  Ixxviii.  27  ;  Jonah  ii.  4  ;  comp. 
Ps.  xxiv.  2. 
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land,  there  is  no  account  taken  of  the  rivers  and  smaller 
lakes;  reference  to  them  is  made  in  Ps.  civ.  10.  For  the 
damming  up  of  the  sea  within  its  boundaries  as  a  work  of 
the  divine  omnipotence,  see  Jeremiah  and  Job.1 

With  the  divine  approval  the  work  has  its  conclusion 
(ver.  4).  There  is  no  room  left  for  a  further  development  of 
the  earth's  surface,  of  the  mountains,  etc.,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  continued  during  the  following  days  (Del.4). 

Ver.  1 1  f.   The  Fourth  Work :  The  plants. 

^fr'lj!1 — the  metheg  with  'n,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  1 
before  K>  a  distinct  pronunciation.  God  does  not  say :  Let 
there  shoot  forth  on  the  earth ;  but :  Let  the  earth  cause 
to  shoot  forth.  Since  the  springing  of  the  plants  from  the 
earth  is  yearly  repeated,  the  power  to  accomplish  this  is 
imparted  to  it  by  apprehension  of  the  word  of  creation. 

KBH — the  tender,  fresh  verdure,  which  shoots  up  after  rain 
has  fallen,2  or  when  the  old  grass  has  disappeared,3  which 
covers  the  meadows  and  pastures,4  and  supplies  the  wild 
beasts  with  food.5  It  is  used  both  along  with  3B$  c  and  with 
W.'  Accordingly  it  is  first  of  all  a  comprehensive  term 
for  all  the  young  verdure  of  creation  with  which  the  earth 
covers  itself,  but  must  specially  designate  the  grasses  and 
smallest  plants,8  which  otherwise  would  not  be  named  at  all, 
and  which,  according  to  the  views  of  the  ancients,  in  part 
shoot  up  avTo/xarot,.9  The  ?p  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
case  of  these  small  growths,  ver.  12.  The  connecting  of 
3b(y  KBH  as  construct  and  genitive  here,  and  in  ver.  12, 
favoured  by  the  LXX.,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  the  Vulgate, 
is  to  be  rejected,  because  in  that  case  there  would  be  no 
reference  at  all  to  other  plants  than  a^J?  and  YVt,  and 
itoV  would  even  be  restricted  to  the  first  stage  of  its  growth. 

1  Jer.  v.  22  ;  Job  xxxviii.  8-11. 

2  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4  ;  Job  xxxviii.  27.  3  Prow  xxvii.  25. 

4  Ps.  xxiii.  2  ;  Joel  ii.  22.  5  Job  vi.  5  ;  Jer.  xiv.  5. 

,5  Dent,  xxxii.  2  ;  2  Kings  xix.  26.  "  Isa.  xv.  G  ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2. 

8  Comp.  a  similar  distribution  in  ver.  24. 

9  Theophrastus,  Be,  cans,  plautarum,  i.  5. 
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Along  with  K5S*1  two  species,  2VV  and  YV.,  according  also  to  ver. 
2  9  f.  specially  important,  are  expressly  made  prominent. 

2b>y — capable  also,  indeed,  of  being  used  as  fodder  for  cattle,1 
but  specially  assigned  to  man  as  a  means  of  nourishment,2  that 
upon  which  the  labour  of  the  agriculturist  is  expended,3  denotes 
especially  the  herbs  more  valuable  for  man,  the  vegetables  and 
grain  crops  which  he  plants  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field. 

$1!  TIT? — which  sows  seed,  i.e.  generates  (produces)  (Hiph. 
denom.) ;  this  addition  makes  the  seed  specially  prominent,  not 
merely  as  the  means  of  self-propagation,  but  also  as  a  product 
of  importance  for  man's  use  (ver.  29).  For  the  same  reason 
the  bearing  of  fruit  is  specially  emphasised  in  the  case  of 
the  trees,  i.e.  the  cultivated  and  wild  trees,  and  shrubs,  JHT, 
LXX.  adds  \nmh. 

!'? — Samar.  Pent,  and  LXX.  JW ;  &$  is  wanting  in  the 
LXX.  Fruit  tree  [[coll.]]  which  brings  forth  fruit  after  its 
kind  (that  of  the  tree),  in  which  (fruit)  its  seed  (is  for  pro- 
pagation) upon  the  earth. 

H??"'i?  is  not  to  be  connected  with  Ntrin/  as  its  position 
shows.  Nor  does  the  phrase  refer  to  the  high  growth  of  the 
trees,  which  bring  their  seed  forth  above  the  earth,5  for  ?V  does 
not  in  itself  strictly  express  the  idea  "  up  above,"  not  even  in 
ver.  20,  and  3CJ>y  also  produces  seed  above  the  earth. 

Ver.  12  extends  the  distinction  of  species,  which  ver.  11 
had  made  only  in  the  case  of  YV.,  also  to  2K'J?. 

VVvb — for  which  ver.  1 1  has  Wvh*     V?,  often  in  A.7     Its 

1  Ver.  30  ;  Deut.  xi.  15  ;  Jer.  xiv.  6  ;  Ps.  cvi.  20. 

2  Ver.  29  ;  Gen.  ix.  3.  3  Gen.  iii.  18  ;  Ps.  civ.  14. 
4  Delitzsch,  Keil.  5  Knobel. 

6  On  !|n— ,  which  pretty  regularly  occurs  only  in  this  very  expression 
irWDi)  (vv.  12,  21,  25,  ch.  vi.  20,  vii.  14  ;  Lev.  xi.  16,  22,  29  ;  Deut.  xiv. 

15),  and  is  otherwise  quite  rare  (Judg.  xix.  24  ;  Nah.  i.  13  ;  Job  xxv.  3), 
coinp.  Ewald,  247d, 

7  In  Gen.  i.  6  f. ;  Lev.  xi. ;  four  times  in  Deut.  xiv.  ;  afterwards  in 
Ezek.  xlvii.  10 ;  always  only  with  preposition  ^  and  pronominal  suffix. 

By  the  LXX.  translated  in  ver.  12  (11),  x.xrx  yivog  x.ccl  kx?  opoiorwrx ; 
elsewhere  in  Genesis,  kxtx  yi»os  (dvrou,  etirrqs,  etc.)  ;  in  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy,  kuI  roc  oftoix  «£t£. 
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meaning  is  commonly  defined  as  kind  or  species ;  *  but  since 
it  is  not  used  in  the  plural,  as  in  that  case  one  would 
expect,2  but  only  in  the  singular,  we  shall  have  to  conceive  of 
it  more  abstractly  as  kinship,  relationship,  or  rather  as  species- 
differentiation.  The  derivation  is  not  now  clear,  and  this 
affords  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  word. 
It  may  very  well  be  placed  alongside  of  ruion,  Arab,  main, 
tfDfJj  But  the  connection  would  lie  not  in  IBia,3  but  in  the 
conception  of  similarity.4 

Vv.  14-19.  Fourth  Day  and  Fifth  Work:  Creation  of 
the  luminaries  of  the  sky. 

With  them  we  make  the  transition  to  the  individual  beings 
(p.  49).  In  the  Babylonian  account  what  is  dealt  with  is  the 
preparation  of  the  constellations  as  stations  and  images  of  the 
gods,  and  the  production  of  the  stars,  points,  lines,  phases  of 
the  moon,  and  such  matters  of  importance  to  astronomy.5 

Ver.  14.  rhko  W,  let  luminaries  come  into  existence* 
"liNO,  place  of  light  and  instrument  of  light ;  jxoarrjp  in  LXX. 
and  Aquila.7  Light  is  in  existence  previously.  Now  lumin- 
ous bodies  are  to  come  into  existence,  which,  taking  up  this 
light,  i.e.  a  part  of  it,  into  themselves,  shall  at  the  same  time 
regulate  its  influence  upon  the  earth.  That  these  luminous 
bodies  should  have  been  previously  made  or  prepared,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  only  completed,  and  regulated  in  respect  of 
their  relation  to  the  earth,8  is  opposed  to  the  text,  as  com- 
parison of  the  W  of  vv.  3  and  6,  and  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  rhxp,  show  (see  p.  45). 

1  Comp.  DiTnriDD'cta  Gen.  viii.  19. 

2  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Prolegomena,  143  f.       3  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  778. 

4  In  opposition  to  the  alleged  borrowing  from  the  Aramaic,  supported 
by  Wellhausen  and  Giesebrecht,  see  Lagarde,  Bildung  der  Nomina, 
p.  183  f. 

5  See  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  p.  290  ff. 

6  For  the  singular   TV,  see  Gesenius,  145.  la  [see  Davies,  trans,  of 

Rodiger's  Gesenius,  §  75,  Rem.  i.  e]. 

7  litf  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  plural,  is  ventured  upon  first  by  a 
late  poet,  Ps.  exxxvi.  7  (Tuch). 

8  Keil. 
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D'OBTl — Samar.  Pent,  and  LXX.  add  l  y-\an  hv  YKr6. 

vrn — Vav  consecutive.  With  regard  to  no  other  work  is 
the  purpose  of  its  creation  stated  so  explicitly.  In  the  case 
of  organic  beings,  no  purpose  at  all  is  mentioned,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  first  three  works  it  is  indicated  by  means  of 
the  names  which  God  gave  the  work.  A  tacit  opposition 
to  the  heathen  superstition,  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
stars,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  When  it  is  said  what  they 
are  and  what  purpose  they  serve,  it  is  also  pointed  out  what 
they  are  not,  and  what  they  do  not  serve.  The  purpose  is 
a  threefold  one — 

1.  To  divide  between  the  day  and  the  night,  ver.  14a,  or 
the  light  and  the  darkness,  ver.  18,  and  to  rule  the  day  and 
the  night,  ver.  1 8  ;  specially  the  sun  is  to  serve  for  the  ruling 
of  the  day  and  the  moon  for  the  lordship  of  the  night,  ver. 
16.  Seeing  that,  according  to  ver.  4,  the  interchange  of  day 
and  night  was  already  in  existence  independently  of  them, 
this  can  only  mean :  They  are  as  leaders  to  determine  and 
rule  this  interchange.  The  sun  does  not  make  daylight,  at 
least  not  alone,  according  to  the  representation ;  moon  and 
stars  do  not  make  the  darkness  of  night;  they  lead  them 
in  (bring  them  to  us).  When  the  sun  comes,  day  must  also 
follow ;  when  the  moon  and  stars  come,  night  must  follow. 
They  give  the  time  when  day  or  night  is  to  appear,  and 
they  rule  them,  especially  in  respect  of  their  length. 

2.  They  are  to  serve  l  for  signs  and  for  fixed  times,  and 
for  days  and  years.  They  are  to  give  signs,  partly  in  an 
ordinary  way,  e.g.  signs  marking  the  regions  of  the  sky,  or 
the  weather  (Del.) ;  partly  in  an  extraordinary  way,  e.g.  by 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  the  red  appearance  of 
the  latter,  the  appearing  of  comets,  etc.,  "  which  in  ancient 
times  were  regarded  as  indications  beforehand  of  extra- 
ordinary occurrences,  e.g.  divine  judgments"2  (Kn.). 

DHSrtp — not  times  in  general,  since  days  and  years  are 

1  Num.  x.  2,  10  ;  Isa.  iv.  G. 

2  Joel  iii.  3f.  [in  English  Bible,  ii.  30] ;  Jer.  x.  2  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29. 
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further  separately  named,  but  fixed  times,  partly  festival 
seasons,  which  often  enough  are  called  EHyilp,  and  were 
regulated  according  to  the  moon ; l  partly  weeks,  months, 
seasons  of  the  year,  seasons  of  the  various  occupations  of 
man  (agriculture,  shipping,  etc.),  of  animal  life  (e.g.  mating 
time,  migrating  time),2  even  of  plants,  in  so  far  as  these  also 
have  their  times  for  sprouting,  blossoming,  and  dying.3 — 
For  days  and  years,  for  the  distinguishing,  numbering,  and 
reckoning  of  these  (Keil).  "  The  days  are  sometimes  short, 
sometimes  long,  which  depends  on  the  sun ;  so,  too,  the 
years,  according  as  they  are  determined  by  the  moon  or 
the  sun. — In  accordance  with  this  manifold  dependence  of 
the  earth  on  the  sky  there  is  ascribed  to  the  latter  a  lord- 
ship over  the  earth  in  Job  xxxviii.  33"  (Kn.). — To  take 
D^JpTi  nhx^  as  a  hendiadys 4  "  for  signs  of  the  times," 5  is 
just  as  erroneous  as  to  render :  "  They  shall  be  signs  of 
recognition  of  the  seasons  as  veil  as  of  the  days  and 
years."  6 

3.  The  third  purpose  is  to  spread  light  over  the  earth, 
ver.  15.  This  they  all  do.  The  giving  of  heat,  because  not 
common  to  all,  is  not  made  prominent. 

Ver.  16.  In  telling  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  work 
the  ri'ixp  are  divided  into  the  two  great  luminaries,  in  which 
again  are  distinguished  the  greater  and  the  less,7  and  the  stars. 
By  means  of  this  division,  connected  with  the  statement  of 
purpose,  the  same  end  is  served  as  was  attained  in  vv.  5,  8,  10, 
by  the  divine  assigning  of  names.  The  assertion  that  one  here 
misses  the  giving  of  names  8  is  not  well  founded  ;  it  is  found  in 
the  case  of  none  of  the  individual  beings  except  man  (ch.  v.  2). 
— Eegarding  the  lordship,  comp.  ver.  18  and  citations  below.9 

1  See  further,  Ps.  civ.  19  ;  Siracli  xliii.  G. 

2  Jer.  viii.  7.  :i  Knobel,  Delitzsch. 

4  Gesenius,  Lehrgehaiide,HS4. 

5  Eichhorn,  Gahler,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Baumgarten. 

0  Tuch.  '  Gesenius,  133,  2.  8  Tuch,  Sclirader. 

9  Jer.  xxxi.  35  ;  Ps.  exxxvi.  7fl'.     (Pliny,  Hist.  X<tt.  ii.  §  12  f. ;  Cicero, 
Tusctd.  quaest.  i.  63.)    Tuch. 
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n^DD — against  Giesebrecht,  243,  who  regards  it  as  a  later 
word,  see  Driver  {Journal  of  Philology,  xi.  p.  215). 

Ver.  17.  God  set  (lit.  gave)  them  on  to  the  firmament  of  the 
sky,  "  put  them  thereon,  so  that  they  adhere  as  if  fastened, 
rooted  to  fixed  points  or  held  in  determined  paths  " x  (Kn.). 

The  whole  statement  about  the  stars  is  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  old  childlike  theory  of  the  world,  which  was 
geocentric.  It  is  vain  to  seek  to  bring  this  standpoint  into 
agreement  scientifically  with  the  theses  of  astronomy.  But 
although  physically  an  altogether  different  judgment  must 
be  pronounced  regarding  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  account 
still  retains  its  justification.  When  the  consideration  is  a 
religious  one,  as  here,  it  is  enough  to  know  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  these  heavenly  bodies,  that  they  are 
miracles  of  the  almighty  creative  power  of  God,  and  in  other 
respects  to  take  them  according  to  what  they  are  for  us  and 
how  they  affect  us.  They  serve  us  according  to  God's  ordin- 
ance in  the  manifold  way  stated  in  the  account,  and  by 
means  of  this  service  communicate  to  us  faith  in  the  wonderful 
harmony  of  the  universe,  in  the  might  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.2 

Vv.  20-23.  The  Fifth  Day  and  the  Sixth  Work:  The 
peopling  of  the  water  and  of  the  air  with  animal  life. 

As  water  and  sky  were  in  existence  before  the  solid  land, 
so  also  the  beings  filling  them  are  created  before  the  animals 
of  the  land,  being  also  in  respect  of  their  organism  lower  than 
the  more  perfect  among  the  iand  animals.  The  ranking  to- 
gether of  the  animals  of  the  water  and  air  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  similarity  of  their  elements,  viz.  fluidity  and  mobility, 
and  the  connected  manifold  similarity  of  their  organism  and 
their  propagation.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  material  out  of 
which  they  are  made.  The  LXX.,  indeed,  with  i^ajayiroy,  and 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus  with  i^epyfraTO),  have,  in 

1  Corap.  Plutarch,  Plac.  phil.  ii.  14  ;  Aratus,  Phaenom.  10, 230,  274,  351, 
500 ;  sidera  coelo  affixa,  adhaerentia,  in  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  §  106,  xviii.  §  208. 

2  Conip.  Ps.  viii.,  xix.,  civ. 
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analogy  with  Ntfin,  ver.  24,  sought  to  intimate  that  the  water 
animals  were  brought  forth  from  water  material,  and  have 
also  extended  this  origin  to  the  aerial  animals,  taking  *\W)  as 
second  object  to  &)&,  and  f]?ii?>.  relatively.  But  in  this  they 
undoubtedly  are  in  error.  For  elsewhere  \'~±y  does  not  mean : 
To  bring  forth  in  swarming  multitudes,  but :  To  move  in 
numbers,  to  swarm,  and  can,  as  a  verb  of  fulness,  be  joined 
with  the  accusative.1  For  the  rest,  p&;  2  is  an  old  Semitic 
root,  still  extant  and  common  in  Geez ;  in  Aramaic,  to  which 
Giesebrecht  assigns  it,  it  has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

Y^f — not  a  nom,  actionis,  but  concrete:  Throng,  swarm. 
It  does  not  here,  as  in  ch.  vii.  21,  denote  merely  the  smaller 
animals,  but,  ver.  21,  also  the  larger ;  Let  the  water  swarm 
with  a  swarm  of  living  beings  (so  accents,  but  probably  render 
with  a  swarm,  with  living  beings). 

qiy — in  the  Old  Testament  not  merely  the  birds,  but  all 
flying  animals  (Lev.  xi.  1 9  f .).  ^JP,  Piel,  because  said  of  a 
multitude,  expressing  at  the  same  time  "  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down." 

^'V — on  the  front  side,  the  side  of  the  firmament  of 
heaven  turned  towards  us,  i.e.  in  the  air,  for  which  con- 
ception the  Hebrew  has  no  special  expression ;  so  farther  on 
we  have  birds  of  the  shj.s — tmfn ;  the  LXX.  adds  :  I?  WJ. 

Ver.  21.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  account  of  the  carrying 
out  defines  particulars  more  precisely  than  the  creation  word. 
It  distinguishes  the  Y^f  of  the  water  into  the  great  DJ'M  and 
the  other  beings.  ??n,  "  from  \)n,  to  extend,  to  stretch,  denotes 
elongated  animal,  and  while  also  used  for  serpent,4  is  more  fre- 
quently used  of  the  crocodile  5  and  other  large  water  animals,6 
never  specially  of  fishes.  These,  along  with  the  other  kinds 
of  animals  living  in  the  water,  are  designated  thus  "  :   And  all 

1  Gesenius,  117.  4  A.  46.     Comp.  Ex.  vii.  28  ;  Ps.  cv.  30. 

2  In  A  frequently  ;  Ex.  vii.  28  in  G ;  in  Dent,  xiv.  19. 

3  Vv.  26,  28,  30  ;  ch.  ii.  19  f.,  vii.  2,  etc. 

4  Ex.  vii.  9ff.;  Dent,  xxxii.  33;  Ps.  xci.  13 

5  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  li.  9  ;  Ps.  lxxiv.  13,  etc. 

6  Job  vii.  12  ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  7. 
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the  (other)  living  beings  which  stir  and  move,  wherewith  the 
water  was  swarming,  after  their  kind. 

nx  before  te,  Gesenius,  117.  1  A.  2.  n»nn  with  the 
article,  since  b>sj  is  determined  by  ^3.  E™'1'??,  according  to 
the  Massoretes,  is  equivalent  to  Dn^D?.1  But  we  do  not 
elsewhere  find  a  plural  of  P»,  and  doubtless  Bnrp  is  intended 
(on  because  of  Di^n).2 

C]33  fjiy — flying  creatures  with  wings.  The  expression 
makes  prominent  the  essential  mark  of  the  spy,  common  to 
birds  and  other  flying  animals,  although  *1}3  "liSV  is  also  in 
use.3  ^3  is  not  an  adjective  winged  (Del.)  either  here  or 
in  ch.  vii.  14. 

Ver.  22.  As  animate  creatures  they  receive  a  divine 
benediction,  which  imparts  to  them  the  capacity  of  pre- 
serving and  multiplying  themselves  by  propagation.  The 
plants  were  indeed  endowed  with  the  same  power,  but 
they  were  not  addressed,  not  at  least  by  means  of  a  special 
utterance. 

That  the  author  assumed  that  God  in  every  case  created 
only  one  pair  of  each  species  of  animals,4  cannot  be  concluded 
from  the  analogy  of  man,  which  is  a  different  case,  nor  from 
the  history  of  the  Flood  (ch.  vi.  19  f.).  W~}?\,  ver.  20,  tells 
rather  against  the  supposition. 

Vv.  24-31.  The  Sixth  Day,  and  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Works :  Creation  of  the  land  animals  and  of  men. 

Ver.  24  f.  The  earth  (the  land)  is  to  cause  the  land 
animals  go  forth  (comp.  ver.  12),  or  to  bring  them  forth;  but 
immediately  in  ver.  25  it  is  said,  as  it  is  not  said  of  the 
plants,  that  God  made  them.  This  turn  of  expression 
can  hardly  be  intended  to  represent  the  land  animals  as 
having  been  made  of  other  material  than  the  water  animals 
and  the  birds  (comp.  ver.  20).  But  the  author  wishes, 
doubtless,  by  the  participation  of  the  earth  in   their  forth- 

1  Comp.  Gen.  iv.  4  ;  Nah.  ii.  8.  2  Gesenius,  91.  1  A.  1. 

3  Ch.  vii.  14  ;  Dent.  iv.  17  ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  10  ;  comp.  Ps.  lxxviii.  27. 

4  Knobel. 
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bringing  to  intimate  their  lower  origin  in  comparison  with 
that  of  man.  According  to  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,1 the  animals  are  made  out  of  earthy  material  just  as 
man  (ch.  ii.  7).2 

nJ"  K>BJ — divided  into  three  classes,  which  recur  in 
reverse  order  in  ver.  25. — n?[,2,  the  dumb  four-footed  animals 
of  larger  size,  including,  indeed,  also  the  larger  wild  animals,3 
and  in  poetry  used  not  infrequently  of  the  wild  animals, 
but  usually,  and  so  also  here,  the  tame  cattle,  animals  of  the 
flock  4  and  those  used  as  beasts  of  burden.5  fe'CTj,  that  which 
moves  in  general  (ver.  28  and  ch.  ix.  3),  but  specially,  and  so 
here,  the  smaller  creeping  animals,  reptilia,  epwerov,  that  which 
without  feet,  or  without  perceptible  feet,  moves  along  the 
ground ; 6  more  exactly  n9"J^  ^?V  for  one  might  also  desig- 
nate the  H^  of  the  water  k'^..8  Between  the  two  classes 
comes  n^?  n»n,  the  animals  of  the  land  ('Tlfrn  n>n  ii.  19)} 
"  which  roam  about  out  in  the  open  country,  in  the  fields," 
beasts  of  prey,9  and  all  game. 

H*p]Yn — from  the  oldest  period  of  the  language,  in  which 
the  noun  in  the  construct  state  ended  in  i  or  i,10  and  the 
article  was  as  yet  little  in  use.11  This  mode  of  speech  is 
here  chosen  as  the  more  solemn,  because  God  speaks.  In 
ver.  25,  where  the  narrator  speaks,  we  have  H^?  n»n. — nrpb 
seems  to  belong  to  all  the  three  classes,  comp.  ver.  25. — 
Regarding  the  omission  of  a  benediction  on  the  land  animals, 
see  p.  51. 

Ver.  2  6  f.  As  the  last  and  highest  of  the  animate  crea- 
tures, man  is  created.     His  creation  is  indeed  thrown  together 

1  Ch.  ii.  19  ;  Ps.  civ.  29  ;  Eccles.  iii.  20. 

2  Comp.  Diogenes  Laertius,  2.  3.  4;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  i.  416  ft'.,  Kn. 

3  Gen.  vi.  7,  20  ;  Lev.  xi.  2,  etc.  4  Gen.  xlvii.  18,  etc. 

5  Gen.  xxxiv.  23,  xxxvi.  6. 

6  Gen.  vi.  7,  vii.  14  ;  Deut.  iv.  18  ;  1  Kings  v.  13. 

7  Ver.  25,  ch.  vi.  20  ;  Hos.  ii.  20. 

8  Ps.  civ.  25.     Comp.  Lev.  xi.  46,  44  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  35. 

9  1  Sam.  xvii.  46  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  5  ;  Ps.  lxxix.  2,  etc. 

10  Gesenius,  90.  3. 

11  So,  too,  Ps.  1.  10,  Lxxix.  2,  civ.  11,  20  ;  Zeph.  ii.  14  ;  La.  lvi.  9. 
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with  that  of  the  land  animals  into  one  day,  and  in  this 
way  a  certain  connection  between  the  two  is  acknowledged. 
But  much  more  does  the  account  aim  at"  making  pro- 
minent his  dissimilarity  and  his  high  dignity,  as  contrasted 
with  these  and  all  other  beings.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
place  assigned  him  at  the  end  of  the  whole  series,  and  it 
is  expressly  stated  by  the  assertion  of  his  divine  likeness 
and  rank  as  ruler.  Even  in  the  introductory  formula  the 
importance  of  this  last  act  is  emphasised,  since  it  does  not 
continue  as  before :  "  And  God  spake,  let  man  come  into 
being,"  but  his  creation  is]  represented  as  the  result  of  a 
special  decision  by  God. 

PlE^a1 — Voluntative.  That  God  speaks  of  Himself  in  the 
plural 2  is  not  to  be  explained  from  its  being  a  case  of  self- 
address  in  which  the  speaker  comprehends  himself  and  the 
one  spoken  to  as  a  duality  of  persons,3  since  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  such  a  plural  is  elsewhere  used.  Indeed,  God 
speaks  in  the  first  person  singular  also  when  addressing 
Himself.4  Just  as  little  allowable  is  the  explanation  from 
the  custom  by  which  rulers  make  use  of  We  in  their  public 
proclamations,5  because  this  custom,  which  later  was  common 
in  Eastern  and  Western  lands,  and  in  the  Koran  is  trans- 
ferred to  God,  was  not  yet  introduced  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  is  met  with  only  in  the  case 
of  Persian  and  Greek  rulers.6  A  trinitarian  self-distinguish- 
ing of  himself  by  God  likewise,  cannot  in  the  Old  Testament 
be  entertained  (view  of  the  Fathers  and  dogmatic  theo- 
logians). More  pertinent  appears  the  supposition  that 
God  here,  as  in  ch.  xi.  7  and  in  Isa.  vi.  8,  speaks  in- 
clusively on  behalf  of  the  heavenly  beings  which  are  round 
about  Him.7     WW]?  tit&Q,  too,  would  suit  this  view  since 

1  Gesenius,  75.  6.  2  Comp.  ch.  xi.  7  ;  Isa.  vi.  8. 

3  Hitzig  on  Isa.  vi.  8  ;  Tuch,  H.  Schultz. 

4  E.g.  ch.  ii.  18  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  10. 

5  Mercerus,  Grotius,  Knobel,  etc. 

6  Ezra  iv.  18  ;  1  Mace.  x.  19,  xi.  31,  xv.  9. 

7  Philo,  Targmn  Jonath.,  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Gabler,  Delitzsch. 
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the  angels  as  the  sons  of  God  have  also  part  in  the 
divine  nature  which  is  to  be  communicated  to  man.1 
Nevertheless,  by  nbjtt  would  then  be  presupposed  a  co- 
operation of  the  spirits  in  the  creation  of  man,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  other  parts  of  Scripture.2 
Besides  there  is  no  mention  of  angels  elsewhere  in  A. 
We  must  therefore  explain  the  matter  in  another  way. 
Let  it  be  considered  that  to  the  Hebrew  who  names  God 
in  the  plural  DwK,  God  is  the  living  personal  combination 
of  a  fulness  of  energies  and  powers.  God,  therefore,  in  a 
way  altogether  different  from  men,  can,  though  He  need 
not,  speak  of  Himself  as  We.  This  resolving  of  the  I  into 
We  seems  to  be  here  employed,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  in  which  He  speaks  out  of 
the  full  feeling  of  His  dignity,  but  because  the  matter  now 
in  hand  is  the  communicating  to  men  of  the  fulness  of 
the  divine  powers  which  He  unites  in  Himself.  It  might 
even  be  questioned  whether,  for  the  author's  consciousness 
of  God,  it  would  have  been  tolerable  to  say :  "  God  spake  : 
I  will  make  man  in  my  image."  At  least  later  writers 
would  have  corrected  it.3 

0*JK — collective,  after  the  plural  ffiV.  On  the  etymology, 
see  ch.  ii.  7. 

13»?V3 — in  our  image,  so  that  man  bears  the  image  of 
God,  as  if  he  were  enfolded  or  clothed  in  it.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  3  as  3  of 
the  norm  is  common  also  elsewhere.4 — WllWlj),  according 
to    our    likeness,    expresses    the    same    meaning,    only    more 

1  Comp.  ch.  iii.  22  and  Ps.  viii.  6  with  Heb.  ii.  7. 

2  Isa.  xliv.  24,  xl.  13  f. 

3  One  may  compare  how  in  ver.  27  the  LXX.  leaves  out  icta'3  and 
ch.  v.  1,  ix.  6  translates  DTl^X  D^¥3  *«t  iix.6vx  diov,  not  rov  hov, 
although  elsewhere  in  Gen.  i.  ff.  it  renders  D\~6x  by  6  fcos  (see  also  Ps. 
viii.  6  in  the  LXX.),  and  how  Symmachus  in  ver.  27  divides  the  words 
D^'rn  D^V3, 

'  4  E.g.  Ex.  xxv.  40,  xxx.  32,  37. 
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abstractly,  and  is  not  intended  to  weaken  uobsa,1  but  in  a 
cumulative  way  to  make  it  more  expressly  prominent 
(see  ver.  27).  The  Greek  and  also  the  Latin  Fathers  have 
made  a  distinction  here,  referring  eltccov,  imago,  to  the 
physical  or  even  inborn,  o/zotWt<?,  similitudo,  to  the  ethical 
or  even  to  the  still  to  be  acquired  side  of  the  divine  image. 
But  the  omission  of  the  )  between  '30  and  'na  (only  the 
LXX.  has  icai)  is  not  favourable  to  such  a  distinction. 
In  ver.  27  and  in  ch.  ix.  6  only  the  one  of  these  two 
expressions  is  used,  and  in  ch.  v.  1  only  the  other.2 
That  IBBI  is  borrowed  from  the  Aramaic,3  is  unprov- 
able. In  respect  of  its  formation  (rwteJ,  fMT)  and  its 
root,4  it  is  good  Hebrew,  and  it  is  the  only  word  in 
Hebrew  for  likeness.5  The  same  holds  of  iTTT,  which  in 
Aramaic  is  unknown  in  the  sense  of  to  rule,  and  in  the 
Targum  and  Talmud  only  occurs  a  few  times,  being  there 
taken  from  the  Hebrew.  Finally,  B03,  ver.  28,  a  word 
common  to  the  Semitic  languages,  is,  Stade  notwithstand- 
ing, sufficiently  attested  by  2  Sam.  viii.  11,  Zech.  ix. 
15,  and  Micah  vii.  19,  as  belonging  to  the  older  Hebrew 
vocabulary. 

By  reason  of  their  likeness  to  God,  men  are  to  rule 
over,  properly  to  tread  upon,6  the  other  creatures  which  dwell 
with  them  on  earth. — D*1"]  nri,  a  collective  conception,7  equiv- 
alent to  DTsn  »JH  in  ch.  ix.  2,  Ps.  viii.  9. 

psn-?32i — in  the  enumeration  of  the  animal  species 
most  surprising.  pNPl  can  indeed  be  used  to  denote  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth ; 8  but  as  to  understand  the   term  here 

1  Umbreit,  Die  Siinde,  p.  4. 

2  Comp.  ch.  v.  3,  where  also  the  prepositions  are  interchanged. 

8  Wellhansen,  Geschichte,  i.  p.  401  [Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel, 
1885,  p.  389]. 

4  In  Canticles,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah. 

5  2  Kings  xvi.  10,  and  that  in  the  original  source.     See  also  Driver  in 
Journal  of  Philology,  xi.  p.  216. 

6  Ps.  viii.  5  ff.  7Ewald,  179c 

8  Gen.  ix.  13,  19,  x.  25,  xi.  1.     Hardly  for  )"ixn  &&%,  see  Job  xii.  8. 
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will  not  suffice  as  an  explanation,  for  in  the  enumeration 
one  expects  a  definite  class  of  land  animals.  Had  the 
author,  on  the  other  hand,  meant  that  the  earth  itself  was 
to  be  subjected,  as  in  ver.  28,1  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  put  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Hence  the 
reading  is  corrupt ;  and  although  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  Onkelos  also  have  it,  we  must,  with  the 
Peshitta,2  read:  P«n  rwrfaas,  ver.  25. 

This  lordship  of  man  is,  however,  merely  a  consequence 
of  his  possession  of  the  divine  image,  not  that  image  itself. 
This  follows  from  ver.  28,  where  it  is  described  as  having 
been  first  conferred  upon  the  creature,  made  after  the  image 
of  God,  by  a  special  blessing  of  God.  The  author  does  not 
definitely  express  himself  as  to  what  is  more  exactly  to  be 
understood  by  the  likeness  to  God.  But  it  is  antecedently 
clear — 

1.  That  in  his  view  there  is  comprised  in  it  the  whole 
pre-eminence  of  man  above  the  animal. 

2.  That  according  to  him  it  descends  as  an  inheritance 
of  mankind  through  procreation,  ch.  v.  1-3,  and,  like  the 
lordship  over  the  animals  derived  from  it,  belongs  to  man  in 
general,3  not  merely  to  man  in  the  original  condition ;  and 
that  it  cannot  therefore  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  con- 
sisting in  a  special  moral  perfection  of  the  first  man. 

3.  That, — because  according  to  Mosaic  doctrine  God  is 
a  spirit,  who  can  indeed  present  Himself  in  this  and  that 
form  of  manifestation  but  has  no  material  shape,  and  is  there- 
fore also  incapable  of  representation  by  means  of  any  sensible 
figure,4 — in  spite  of  the  expression  image,  the  likeness  is  not 
first  of  all  and  pre-eminently  to  be  sought  for  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  man.  But  if  this  is  so,  then  the  author  can 
have  named  man  an  image  of  God  and  like  to  God  only  for 
the  reason,  that  in  his  mental  endowment  (power  of  thought, 

1  Keil.  2  Clericus,  Ilgen,  Ewald,  Olshausen,  Delitzsch. 

3  Ch.  ix.  3  ;  so  Ps.  viii.  6. 

4  Ex.  xx.  4  ;  Deut.  iv.  12,  15  ff. ;  Isa,  xxxi.  ?. 
DILLMANN. — I.  6 
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self-consciousness,  freedom  of  will)  and  in  his  capacity  for 
the  eternal,  the  true,  and  the  good,  he  had  received  a  divine 
nature  and  divine  powers ;  only,  indeed,  as  a  copy  and  in  a 
derivative  way,  but  yet  so  that  he,  by  means  of  these  his 
fundamental  divine  powers,  is  prominent  above  all  other 
earthly  beings,  and  fitted  to  exercise  dominion  over  them. 
In  so  far  as  this  spiritual  (mental)  nature  gives  to  his 
outward  appearance,  also,  a  nobility  and  dignity  (beautiful 
form,  upright  attitude,  commanding  bearing,  noble  movement, 
expressive  gesture,  keen  glance — Knobel)  which  distinguish 
him  from  all  earthly  creatures,  and  "  before  which  the 
animals  shrink  away  timid  and  afraid "  (ch.  ix.  2,  Knobel), 
his  bodily  form,  the  expression  and  the  instrument  of  his 
mind,  is  not  to  be  separated  from  his  spiritual  (mental)  nature, 
and  is  also  certainly,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  conception  of  possession  of  the 
divine  image.  This  may  be  concluded  from  ch.  v.  3  (Knobel), 
where  the  author  uses  the  same  expressions  of  the  relation- 
ship of  son  to  father,  which  was  also,  of  course,  a  relationship 
of  physical  resemblance.  But,  even  there,  this  does  not 
exhaust  the  likeness  ;  much  less  in  reference  to  God. 

Moreover,  the  expression  divine  image  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  only  in  A  (Ps.  viii.  speaks  of  the  same  thing, 
using  different  expressions),  and  that  all  later  instances  of 
its  use  are  dependent  on  him.  Scholastic  interpretations 
of  the  conception  are  to  be  found  in  Ecclus.  xvii.  3  ff.  (comp. 
,,Wisd.  ix.  2  f.)  and  Wisd.  ii.  23.  Like  these  passages,  1  Cor. 
ixi.  7,  James  iii.  9  also  ascribe  the  image  to  man  as  man. 
iWith  Paul,  however,  the  conception  has  grown  in  depth  so 
us  to  denote  the  idea  of  moral -religious  perfection;  and 
therefore  he  speaks  of  it  as  something  destroyed  by  sin, 
only  restored  and  restorable  through  Christ.1  To  this 
Pauline  language  the  Church  doctrine  on  the  subject 
attaches  itself,  advancing  far  beyond  the  Old  Testament 
passages  which  are  its  original  foundation. 
1  Col.  iii..  10;  Eph.  iv.  24. 
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"Offence  was  early  taken1  by  tbe  -Jews  at  the  biblical 
representation,  and  so  they  represented  man  as  created  only 
after  the  image  of  the  angels.2  It  is  a  representation  which 
moreover  is  met  with  also  in  other  than  Hebrew  antiquity. 
According  to  Lucian,3  man  was  named  by  the  best  of  the 
philosophers  el/cap  6eov ;  according  to  Hermes,4  he  was 
made  ad  imaginem  Dei ;  according  to  Ovid,5  he  was  formed 
in  cjfigiem  modcrantum  cuncta  Deorum,  Cicero 6  describes 
men  as  similes  Deorum,  and  refers,7  as  does  also  Juvenal,8 
to  their  upright  position,  but  also  to  their  mental  endow- 
ments. Aratus 9  designates  men  a  Jio<?  yevos,  which 
Paul  in  Acts  xvii.  28  broadens  into  a  6eov  yevos.  The 
Pythagoreans  taught  a  o-wyyiveiav  dvOpcoTrcov  irpos  6eov<; ; 10 
but  in  this  connection  thought  of  the  soul,  as  did  others 
likewise,  e.g.  the  Platonists,  as  an  effluence  of  deity,  while 
others  at  the  same  time  affirmed,  to  ethos  avro  6eu>  ioi/cevai.11 
Also  Phocylides  12  names  the  spirit  eliccbv  Oeov"  (Knobel).  It 
is  nevertheless  quite  evident  that,  as  part  of  a  heathen  way 
of  thinking  of  deity  which  makes  God  as  man,  all  these 
declarations  mean  very  much  less  than  when  made  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Bible. 

Ver.  27.  Exalted  with  joy,  the  author  with  poetic 
inspiration  tells  the  history  of  the  creation  of  man  in  three 
rhythmical  verse-members  (Ewald).  The  second  member 
specially  reiterates  from  the  first  one  point  as  of  great 
importance,  the  top¥3 ;  the  third  supplements  the  first  and 
second  in  reference  to  the  number  of  those  created.  In 
the  first  and  second  it  sufficed  to  speak  generally  of  man, 
hence    ink;    in    the    third,    on    account    of    the    duality    of 

1  See  p.  79  note. 

2  E.g.  LXX.,  Syr.,Chald.  on  Ps.  viii.  6  ;  Saadia  on  Gen.  ix.  6  ;  Samar. 
trans,  on  Gen.  v.  1,  ix.  6  ;  Pers. ;  Kimchi  on  Gen.  v.  1  ;  Rashi  on  Gen.  i. 

8  De  Imcuj.  28.  4  In  Lactantius,  Instt.  Div.  ii.  10. 
5  Metamorphoses,  i.  83.  c'  De  Natura  Deorum,  i.  32. 

7  De  Legibus,  i.  9.  8  Satirae,  xv.  142  it'. 

9  Phaenomena,  5.  10  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii.  1.  19. 

11  PhilostratUB,  Vita  Apollonii,  viii.  7. 

12  Carm.  101. 
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individuals,  DON  is  used.  The  interpretation,  that  man  was 
first  of  all  created  as  one,  and  afterwards  remade  into  two, 
is  not  allowed  even  by  the  expression  used.  That  the 
declaration  of  the  third  verse-member  receives  a  special 
statement,  is  only  required  by  the  poetic  rhythm. 

A  male  and  a  female  He  created  them — not :  Male  and 
female  did  He  create  them,  as  if  the  number  of  pairs  were 
here  left  undetermined,  for  "UJ  and  nijM  are  not  collective, 
and  that  the  author  assumed  only  one  pair  is  evident  from 
ch.  v.  1  ff.1  The  question  whether  mankind  comes  from  one 
or  from  several  pairs,  although  the  subject  of  lively  dis- 
cussion in  modern  science,2  as  yet  however  unsolved,  and 
scientifically  scarcely  soluble  at  all,  did  not  lie  as  a  matter 
of  controversy  before  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  Nor  does  our 
author  make  his  statement  in  the  form  of  an  antithesis  to  a 
divergent  view  (say,  by  giving  prominence  to  the  numeral). 
Although  he  assumes  only  one  pair,  like  extra-biblical 
cosmogonies,  he  yet  shows  by  the  collective  O^N  of  ver.  26, 
that  with  him  the  emphasis  does  not  at  all  fall  upon  this 
point.     What  he    emphasises   is    that   God   created   men   in 

IHis  image  (and  with  difference  of  sex,  comp.  Matt.  xix.  4), 
and  that  in  their  relation  to  God,  by  their  possessing  the 
divine  image,  they  are  all  equal.  In  the  recognition  of  this 
position  religion  itself  is  concerned. 

n?fc!-fi  "9$ — Although,  where  adults  of  both  sexes  are 
spoken  of,  we  also  find  in  A  n#W  trx,3  as  a  jurist  accustomed 
to  a  sharp  definition  of  conceptions,  he  makes  use,  not  merely 
with  reference  to  animals,  but  also  with  reference  to  men, 
in  every  place  where  he  has  to  deal  with  the  distinction  of 
sex  without  distinction  of  age,  of  the  expression  I3f  for  mas.? 

1  Otherwise,  Tucli,2  24,  39. 

2  Gaoler,    Urgeschichte,  ii.  2,   p.    41  ;   Winer,  Realworterbuch,3   i.    20  ; 
Zockler,  Theologie  und  Naturwissenschaft,  ii.  768  ff. 

3  Ex.  xxxv.  29,  xxxvi.   6  ;  especially  if  older  authorities  are  used, 
Lev.  xiii.  29,  38,  xx.  27  ;  Num.  v.  6,  vi.  2.     Comp.  Deut.  xvii.  2. 

4  E.g.  Gen.  xvii.  10  ff. ;  Ex.  xii.  48  ;  Lev.  vi.  11,  22,  vii.  6,  xxvii.  3  ff. ; 
Num.  i.  2  ff. 
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as  did  also  other  pre-exilic  writers,1  and  of  the  expression 
•"9i?3  for  fcminar  From  Arabic  and  Assyrian,  ">3T  is  shown 
to  be  an  old  Semitic  term,  which  only  in  Aramaic  early 
assumed  the  specific  meaning  of  ram.3  But  najM,  from  a 
good  Hebrew  root  and  a  direct  antithesis  to  "<3T,  although 
extant  elsewhere  only  in  Aramaic,  cannot  have  first  appeared 
in  the  speech  of  a  later  age  which  refined  and  sought  to 
avoid  everything  gross  and  sensual.4 

Ver.  28.  They  also  obtain  a  creation  blessing,  but  in 
and  with  this  not  merely  the  power  to  multiply  and  fill 
the  earth,  ver.  22,  but  also  the  power  to  subject  the  earth 
itself  and  the  living  creatures  upon  it,  to  deal  with  them 
as  masters  with  the  right  of  property  (Ps.  ex  v.  16),  and  to 
make  them  serviceable  to  their  purposes.  Only  to  increase 
the  solemnity  of  statement,  doubtless,  is  the  fuller  Dn?  ">ONsl 
D??Sj  in  the  Hebrew  text  used  instead  of  "IB&6,  ver.  22,  which 
the  LXX.  translate  here  also. — Baa,  see  on  ver.  26. 

nb'p'in — on  the  article,  see  on  ver.  21  :  The  animals 
moving  on  the  earth,  used  to  include  all  the  land  animals. 

Ver.  29  f.  Institution  of  a  fundamental  law  for  the 
creatures,  attaching  itself  to  the  right  of  dominion  on  the  part 
of  man,  and  limiting  this,  but,  on  account  of  its  wide-reaching 
significance,  introduced  as  a  separate  word  of  God.  It 
concerns  the  sustenance  of  men  and  animals.  To  men  God 
assigns  the  seed-bearing  herbs  and  the  trees  bearing  seed- 
fruit.5 

wu — J  give  herewith,  "  dedero." (;     3i?;ir^?"n?>  ver.  21. 

vy — XHT,  sowing   or    scattering   seed,   unless   this    Qal,   as 

1  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23  ;  Dent.  iv.   16,   xv.    19,   xvi.   16,  xx.  13  ; 
Judg.  xxi.  11  f. ;  1  Kings  xi.  15  ;  Jer.  xx.  15,  xxx.  6.    . 

2  As  Jer.   xxxi.  22  ;  Dent.   iv.   16.     For  which  we  have  nt?K  in  Lev. 
xviii.  22,  xx.  13.     Comp.  Judg.  xxi.  11  f. 

3  On   the   assertion  that  "D?  is   the   later  form  for  an   earlier  "flat, 
see  note  on  Ex.  xxiii.  17. 

4  Against  Wellhausen  and  (liesebrecht. 

5  See  on  ver.  11.     Comp.  ch.  ii.  16,  iii.  18. 

,;  Com]),  ch.  ix.  13,  xv.  18,  xvii.  20,  xxiii.  11,  13.     Gesenius,  106.  3. 
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the  Hiphil  in  ver.  Hi*.,  is  in  fact  a  denominative  from  the 
noun  int.1  It  is,  surely,  too  subtle  a  distinction  to  say  that 
ver.  1 1  f .  speaks  of  seed  yet  to  be  formed,  and  that  here  we 
have  to  do  with  seed  already  formed,  i.e.  ripe  seed.2  As 
sustenance  for  man  the  herbs  and  the  trees  come  into  con- 
sideration mainly  on  account  of  their  seed.  n^?^?,  see  Driver, 
Journal  of  Philology,  xi.  p.  2 1 7  f . 

In  ver.  30  the  Vjinj  of  ver.  29  must  still  be  the  governing 
word,  and  n7?iJ5r  iT.1?*  D.?£,  ver.  29,  must  be  taken  parenthet- 
ically.3 In  the  enumeration  of  the  animals,  not  merely  are 
the  ET'n  ^/\  omitted,  and  that  with  certainty  intentionally,  but 
also  (comp.  ver.  24  f.)  the  HDna ;  hardly  because  the  tame 
cattle,  living  along  with  man,  have  a  large  share  in  his  means 
of  sustenance ; 4  rather,  they  are  included  in  the  "f^Kn  ^O.5 
To  these  animals  is  given  the  verdure  of  the  herb,  i.e.  all  green 
grass  and  herb,  p-]."!  indicates  that  strjJ  is  to  be  taken  here  in 
its  widest  sense,6  therefore  in  a  wider  sense  than  in  ver.  29, 
and  is  to  include  grass.  ">,,?n  is  not  used,  because  it  was  not 
mentioned  above  in  ver.  1 1  f.  Were  NBn  in  ver.  1 1  f.  simply 
another  expression  for  grass  generally,  then  we  should  expect 
its  mention  here. 

This  assignment  of  food  for  sustaining  life  is  not  exhaustive. 
Water  animals  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Certain  kinds 
of  food,  such  as  milk  and  honey  for  men,  grain  for  birds  and 
land  animals,  are  not  mentioned.  Only  the  world  of  plants 
designated  in  ver.  1 1  f .  is  portioned  out  for  use  among  the 
living  creatures  of  the  land  (and  of  the  air) ;  and  the  herbs  and 
trees,  with  their  seeds  and  fruits,  are  assigned  to  men,  and 
grass  and  green  herbs  to  the  animals.  It  is  a  distinction  in 
the  lump.  But  the  distribution  of  the  world  of  plants  among 
living  creatures  is  not  the  only  point  of  view  under  which  the 

I  Ewald,  122c.  -'  Bottcher,  NA.  i.  9  ;  Delitzscli. 

3  Acecording  to  Ewald,  Delitzscli 4,  a  Tin:  lias  fallen  out  before  ^3_nX 
in  ver.  30. 

4  Knobel.  s  Delitzscli.     Comp.  ver.  28. 

II  See  ver.  11,  and  comp.  cli.  ii.  5  ;  Ex.  ix.  25,  x.  15. 
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passage  has  to  be  considered.  The  omission  to  mention  flesh 
as  a  food  for  man,  to  whom  is  ascribed,  nevertheless,  right 
of  dominion  over  the  animals,  leads,  in  connection  with 
ch.  Lx.  2  ff.,  to  a  deeper  thought,  to  which  the  author  wishes 
to  give  expression.  The  use  of  flesh  for  food  costs  an  animal 
its  life.  But  such  slaying  of  the  animals  by  man  for  his  own 
use,  common  as  it  is  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  world, 
was,  according  to  A,  not  original,  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  arrangement  of  God  in  creation.  The  Creator  did  not 
desire  war  and  the  thirst  for  blood,  but  peace  among  His 
creatures.  The  breaking  of  this  peace  of  God  in  the  creation 
makes  its  first  appearance  with  the  degeneration  of  the 
creatures.  By  the  use  of  the  phrase  i?"?^  in  ver.  30,  A 
gives  it  distinctly  to  be  understood  *  that  he  actually  assumed 
the  maintenance  of  this  peace  of  God  as  existing  during  the 
earliest  age.  Accordingly,  ver.  29  f.  were  intended  in  especial 
to  give  to  mankind  the  divine  and  fundamental  law  with 
respect  to  the  life  of  the  creatures,  and  therewith,  at  the 
same  time,  a  characterisation  of  their  original  condition. 
They,  therefore,  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  C  has  in 
view  in  his  narrative  of  the  garden  of  God  (ch.  ii.  f.).2 

In  this  belief  in  a  primitive  age  of  paradisaical  peace, 
the  biblical  narrators  do  not  stand  alone ; 3  even  in  regard 
to  the  particular  form  of  their  thought  here,  many  parallels 
may  be  found  elsewhere.  "  According  to  Plato 4  and 
Plutarch,5  in  the  beginning  men  abstained  from  the  use  of 
flesh,  because  the  slaying  of  animals  was  regarded  as  wrong.6 
So,  too,  Ovid  7  represents  men  in  the  Golden  Age  as  making 
use  only  of  fetus  arborcos  and  herbas,  but  not  of  flesh.  Virgil 8 
represents  even  the  beasts  of  prey  as  originally  living  on 
vegetable  food  "  (Knobel).9 

1  Comp.  Gen.  vi.  11  ff.  -  Ewald,  Jahrbucker,  ii.  134  ff.      3  See  ch.  ii. 

4  I)e  Legibus,  vi.  p.  782.         5  Sympos.  viii.  8.  3. 
,;  Diogenes  Laertins,  viii.  1.  12  ;  Porphyry,  Abst.  iii.  26. 
7  Metamorphoses,  xv.  9G  ff.  ;  Fasti,  iv.  395  ff.  8  Georgia,  i.  130. 

9  On  the   Persian  doctrine,  see   Spiegel,  Erdnische  AlUrthwmskunde, 
i.  455  f. 
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The  possibility  of  such  a  life,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  Although  his  chewing  and 
digestive  organs  are  also  equally  adapted  for  the  use  of 
animal  food,  yet  as  a  matter  of  experience  it  has  been  proved 
by  many  examples,  down  to  the  case  of  the  vegetarians,  that 
flesh  food  is  not  indispensable  to  him.  Among  simply  living 
peoples  the  use  of  flesh  was  and  is  less  frequent,  and  there  are 
repeated  cases  in  antiquity  where  the  natural  horror  of  the 
shedding  of  blood  retained  its  full  strength.1  Partly  historical 
reminiscences  of  such  earlier  conditions  and  customs,  partly 
natural  sympathy  with  the  suffering  creatures,  and  the  inner 
voice  declaring  that  the  pursuit  of  the  creatures  and  use  of 
violence  against  them  cannot  be  the  original  will  of  the 
Creator,  serve  to  support  the  view  to  which  the  author 
gives  expression.  Just  as  the  interpreters  of  the  higher 
religion  represent  peace  among  men,2  especially,  too,  peace 
between  man  and  the  animal  world,3  as  the  future  goal  of 
the  development,  so  have  they  placed  also  an  original  condi- 
tion of  paradisaical  peace  at  the  beginning  of  things,  as  a  now 
vanished  ideal. 

Much  more  difficult  is  it  to  think  of  such  an  original 
condition  as  regards  the  sustenance  of  animals.  Numerous 
animal  species  live  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  seems  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  the  construction  of  their  organs  and  bodies, 
and  palaeontological  discovery  proves  that  their  organisation 
was  of  this  kind  from  the  earliest  times,  going  back  before 
even  the  existence  of  man.  In  consideration  of  the  excessive 
fruitfulness  and  multiplication  of  certain  classes  of  animals, 
this  application  of  them  to  the  support  of  others  displays 
itself  as  even  a  work  of  creative  wisdom.  But  of  difficulties 
of  this  sort  our  author  was  not  yet  conscious,  still  less  can  it 
be  supposed  he  ever  solved  them  by  a  subsequent  alteration 
of  the  original  organisation  of  the  animals  (Gen.  vi.  11  ff.). 

1  Brahmans,  Buddhists,  Pythagoreans,  Manichaeans. 

2  jB.gr.  Isa.  ii.  4,  ix.  5  f.  ;  Zech.  ix.  10. 

3  Hos  ii.  20  ;  Isa.  xi.  5-9,  Lev.  25. 
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He  has  simply,  on  the  presupposition  of  the  identity  of  their 
bodily  organisation,  assumed  in  regard  to  some  species  of 
animals  the  possibility  of  an  originally  more  peaceable  mode 
of  life  and  of  a  subsequent  fall  into  a  savage  condition. 

Ver.  31.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  six  days'  work  there 
follows  the  divine  judgment  of  approval,  *i^  2iD,  on  this 
occasion  applying  to  the  grand  totality  of  all  the  works, 
because  just  by  the  connection  of  the  several  parts  with 
one  another  and  by  their  designed  correspondence  to  one 
another  does  their  excellence  all  the  more  clearly  shine 
forth. 

"Wn — not  as  hitherto  a,  but  the,  as  if  the  author  would 
say,  the  sixth,  and  at  the  same  time  last  of  the  six  days. 
That  only  *w,  and  not  D1»,  has  the  article,1  is  not  a  sign  of  a 
late  turn  of  expression  : 2  for  this  linguistic  usage 3  is  found 
in  A,  just  as  in  other  writings,4  only  with  Di\5  while  in  the 
case  of  all  other  substantives  A  always  writes  the  article.6 
It  therefore  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  time  and  idiom  of 
the  rfoian  np:3j 

O  Ch.  ii.  1-3.  God  appoints  the  seventh  day  as  a  holy  day 
of  rest,  because  on  it  He  rested  from  His  creative  work. 

Yer.  1.  DN3X — suffix  applies  equally  to  'am  'pn.  Mention 
is  often  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  army  of  the  sky. 
By  the  phrase  is  denoted  for  the  most  part  the  starry  host, 
but  also  the  angel  bands.8  All  the  elemental  powers  of  the 
sky,  as  winds,  lightnings,  etc.,  are  also  God's  armies.9  "  Army 
of  the  earth,"  elsewhere  not  common  and  here  suggested  by 
the  phrase  "  army  of  the  sky,"  denotes  that  for  which  lib? 
jnxn  is  elsewhere  used.10     All  beings  of  the  sky  and  of  the 

1  Ch.  i.  21,  28  is  different. 

2  Wellhausen,  Geschickte,  i.  402. 
4  Ex.  xx.  10  ;  Deut.  v.  14  ;  Lev.  xix. 

3  Ch.  ii.  3  ;  Ex.  xii.  15. 
GGen.  viii.  5;  Ex.  xxviii.  10,  18  ft".,  xxxix.  lift.,  xxvi.  9,  xxix.  19, 

39,  41  ;  Lev.  viii.  22  ;  Num.  xxviii.  4,  8,  etc. 

7  See  also  Driver  in  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  xi.  (1882),  p.  229  f. 
s  1  Kings  xxii.  19.     Comp.  Josh.  v.  14  f.  8  E.g.  Ps.  ciii.  21. 

10  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  2,  and  the  circumlocution  in  Neh.  ix.  6. 
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senilis, 

126. 

5  A. 
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xxii. 
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xxix. 

lift., 
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earth,  even  those  that  are  not  expressly  mentioned  in  ch.  i., 
are  here  comprehended. 

Ver.  2.  And  God  ended  His  work  on  the  seventh  day. — 
The  easier  reading  '##n  for  T^'V  preferred  by  Houbigant, 
Ilgen,  Pott,  Olshausen,  Budde,  is  undoubtedly  a  correction. 
»JWB>  can  at  most  have  arisen  from  iw  by  a  scribe's  error. 
The  difficulty  of  the  ^y&7\,  however,  cannot  be  overcome  by 
taking  7T)  as  pluperfect,2  which  offends  against  grammar. 
Bather  it  must  be  assumed  that  in  the  intention  of  the 
author,  otherwise  than  in  ver.  1,  n?3  means  not  to  make 
ready,  but  to  make  an  end  of  a  thing,3  or  to  be  done  with,4  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  divine  rest  is  thought  of  as  the 
proper  completion  of  the  creation  work.5  The  striking  out 
of  the  second  clause  of  ver.  2  and  the  second  clause  of  ver.  3 
as  later  additions,6  which  makes  the  author's  statement  amount 
to  this,  that  not  until  the  seventh  day  did  God  make  His  last 
work,  man,  is  a  violent  proceeding,  which  also  fails  to  remove 
the  contradiction  that  according  to  the  first  clause  of  ver.  3 
the  seventh  day  is  to  be  a  holy  day,  and  imputes  to  the 
author  a  thought  which  no  Jew,  especially  after  the  time 
of  Deuteronomy,  could  ever  have  entertained. 

And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His  work 
which  He  had  made. — By  rest  one  must  not  understand  that 
which  in  Dogmatics  is  called  the  sustaining  activity  of 
God,  for  this  the  Old  Testament  elsewhere  conceives  of  not 
as  rest,  but  rather  as  continued  production,  as  constant 
upholding  of  the  world  by  God's  almighty  power.7  Had 
the  author  intended  this,  he  would  simply  have  said :  "  God 
rested  from  His  work,"  not :  "  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  His  work,"  which  surely  cannot  possibly  be  thought  of 

1  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  LXX.,  Peshitta,  Book  of  Jubilees,  Beresliith 
rabba  c.  9 ;  coinp.  Jerome,  Quacst. 

2  Calvin,  Drusius,  Eichlioni,  Gabler,  Rosenmiiller.       ;:  Num.  xvii.  25. 
4' Somewhat  as  p|?3  with  p,  Ex.  xxxiv.  33;    Lev.  xvi.  20;    I  Sam. 

x.  13;  or  rnuftl,  Ex.  xii.  15.     So  Vater,  Tuch,  Knobel. 

5  Kashi,  Delitzsch,  Keil.  (1  Wellhausen,  see  above  at  p.  52. 

7  See  also  John  v.  17. 
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as  a  day  stretching  on  in  infinitum.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
view  of  the  author,  the  day  of  rest  falls  between  the  days 
of  the  original  creative  labour  and  the  time  of  sustaining 
activity,  and  is  the  point  of  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  interchange  of  labour  and  rest,  of  the  going 
forth  out  of  self  and  the  retiring  back  into  self  again,  is 
thus  placed  within  God  Himself.1  Anthropomorphic  as  it 
sounds,  this  view  has  yet  so  far  its  justification  in  that,  if 
one  is  to  apply  at  all  the  category  of  time  to  the  divine 
acting,  and  speak  of  a  conclusion  of  creation,  then  there 
must  have  been  a  moment  of  time  in  which  God  could 
look  back  with  self-satisfaction  upon  the  finished  creation, 
and  in  which  He  rested,  not  in  general,  but  from  His  work- 
as  Creator.  That  this  time  is  defined  precisely  as  a  day,  is 
the  necessary  consecpuence  of  the  transference  of  the  week- 
cycle  to  the  divine  activity. 

Ver.  3.  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it — 
that  is  not  later  on,  say  in  the  time  of  Moses,  but  just 
then,  on  the  seventh  day ;  nor  as  if  then  already  He  had 
given  to  men  a  command  for  the  hallowing  of  the  day,  for 
the  command  with  regard  to  this  is  first  given  to  the 
Israelites  under  Moses,2  and  of  a  pre-Mosaic  Sabbath 
observance  of  the  day  nothing  is  known.  Moreover,  of  a 
celebration  by  the  angels  in  heaven3  the  author  says  no- 
thing. But  the  meaning  is :  God  then  pronounced  a  special 
blessing  on  this  day,  ordained  that  happy  consequences  attach 
to  its  celebration,  and  hallowed  it,  i.e.  made  it  a  holy  day, 
taken  out  from  among  the  common  days  and  devoted  to  God, 
having  a  special  relation  to  the  holy  God.4  It  is,  indeed, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  institution  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath  under  Moses5  that  notice  is  here  taken  of  this 
by  the  author. 

1  Comp.  Ex.  xxxi.  17  for  a  yet  more  material  expression. 

2  Ex.  xx.  9,  xxxi.  12  ff.,  xxxv.  1  ff.,  xvi.  ±1  if. 

3  Book  of  Jubilees  c.  2.  4  Comp.  [sa.  lviii.  13. 
5  Ex.  xxxi.  17,  xx.  11.     On  the  snl>ject,  see  Ex.  xx.  10  f. 
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nib'j£  &H2 — since  the  usage  of  the  language  required  not 
rD*6p  &H3,  but  nafc&p  TO,  while  at  the  same  time  the  making 
of  the  work  was  to  be  designated  as  creative,  this  collocation 
of  words  naturally  suggested  itself : 1  which  He  had  created  in 
making,  nib^p  d°es  n°t>  as  Knobel  supposes,  mean  "  being 
active." 

The  formula  'ji  my  TVl  is  wanting,  not,  as  it  were,  because 
this  day  is  to  be  designated  dies  sine  vespera,  an  endless  day,2 
whereby  it  would  lose  its  character  as  type  of  the  human 
Sabbath ;  but,  because  the  narrative  is  at  an  end,  there  is  no 
transition  made  to  a  further  day,  and  even  its  designation 
as  the  seventh  day  has  been  already  (ver.  2)  anticipated. 
Besides,  seeing  that  the  Sabbath  is  reckoned  from  evening  to 
evening,  the  above  formula  would  not  be  altogether  suitable. 

Ver.  4«.  A  subscription  to  this  section,  not  a  super- 
scription to  the  second  section,  as  many,3  even  critical 
expositors,4  have  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the  Parashoth 
and  verse  division. 

nnpin — only  found  in  the  construct  plural ;   in   respect 

of  form  corresponding  to  Arabic  Sjjy;  means  properly 
begetting,  but  not  nomen  actionis,  but,  as  also  the  invariable 
plural  form  shows,  a  concrete  word,  what  is  begotten.5  There- 
fore, in  the  common  usage  of  the  language,  as  a  plural 
in  the  construct  state  before  a  personal  name,  it  means 
begcttings,  i.e.  family,  future  generation,  and  then,  in  super- 
scriptions, naturally  also  genealogy,  a  history  of  the  race 
springing  from  anyone ; 6  in  the  LXX.  yeveais,  yeveaeis, 
{3l/3\o<;  yeveaecos.  Placed  before  the  name  of  a  thing,  as 
here,  the  word  can  be  used  only  in  an  improper  sense  7  as 

1  Ewald,  285a  [Syntax  of  Hebr.  Lang,  of  O.T.,  Edin.  1879,  p.  72]. 
-  Delitzsch  following  Augustine,  Confessions,  at  the  end. 

3  Hengstenberg,  Baumgarten,  Kurtz,  Hofmann,  Keil,  etc. 

4  Tueh,  de  Wette,  Hupfeld. 

5  Like   the   somewhat  differently   constructed    Geez   word    tauledd?, 
tewledd",  tuledde,  pi.  tewleddt. 

r'  Gen.  vi.  9,  xxv.  19,  xxxvii.  2. 

7  Zeph.  ii.  2  ;  Job  xxxviii.  28  f. ;  Isa.  lv.  10. 
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equivalent  to  Forthlringi'ngs,  the  things,  beings,  etc.,  brought 
forth  by  (in)  heaven  and  earth  at  the  time  of  their 
creation  (D—  as  in  ver.  1).  There  is  no  necessity  for  the 
conjecture1  that  a  singular  n~6in  is  to  be  read  with  the 
meaning  descent,  as  in  the  Targum  of  the  Kethubim,  and  that 
all  this  half  verse  is  a  late  interpolation. 

A  formula  of  this  content,  however,  is  now  seen  to  be 
more  suitable  for  the  section,  ch.  i.  1-ii.  3,  than  for  the 
second  section,  ch.  ii.  4  ff.,  which,  at  least  in  its  present 
condition,  contains  only  fragments  of  a  history  of  creation, 
but  in  the  main  contains  something  entirely  different.  No 
one  can  term  "  what  happened  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
after  their  creation  "  (Keil)  '«ni  'tfn  nn^in.  Besides,  ch.  ii.  4  ff. 
does  not  relate  at  all  what  further  happened  to  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  but  how  man  came  to  be,  and  what  befell 
him.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  formula  everywhere  in  the 
Pentateuch,  not  excluding  Gen.  x.  1,  is  to  be  traced  to  A, 
not  to  C,  to  whom  the  second  section  belongs ;  also  that  in  C 
the  usual  expression  is  not  snn,  but  nby  and  iV\  But  if  the 
formula  in  respect  of  expression  and  meaning  belongs  to  the 
first  section,  it  can  be  only  a  subscription  to  this  section.2 
But,  again,  the  formula  is  found  elsewhere  in  A  only  as 
superscription,  and  as  subscription  it  would  in  A's  com- 
position come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  superscription 
of  ch.  v.  I.3  Therefore  it  must  be  assumed4  that  ch.  ii.  4a 
was  in  A's  book  superscription  to  ch.  i.,  and  was  only  made 
the  subscription  by  B,  in  order  by  it  to  separate  the  first 
section  from  the  second,5  or  to  bind  the  one  with  the  other,6 
and  avoid  the  appearance  of  its  being  the  superscription  to 
the  whole  Pentateuch.7  One  can  only  maintain  that  the 
formula  is  unsuitable  as  a  superscription  before  ch.  i.  1  if 
ch.  i.  1  is  itself  a  superscription,  which  it  is  not.      But  after 

1  Lagarde,  Orientalia,  ii.  38  ff. 

2  Stahelin,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Hoeleniann. 

3  Schrader,  Studicn  zur  Kritilc  d.  bibl.  Uryeschiehte,  p.  39. 

4  Ilgen,  Pott,  Schumann,  Knobel,  Schrader,  etc. 

5  Schrader.  6  Knobel.  J  Delitzsch,  Noldeke, 
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what  has  been  said  above  at  p.  54  f.,  it  is  on  the  whole  more 
probable  that  it  was  R  who  gave  its  present  form  to  ch.  i.  1 
after  the  removal  of  that  superscription.  Support  is  given 
to  this  hypothesis,  by  the  miniscule  n  in  Dionm,  which  we 
may  hold  originally  had  a  critical  significance.1  The  text  of 
ch.  i.  1  would  then  in  A  have  run  as  follows :  &tifn  nnpin  n?x 
D^nSx  Dx-m  psm.2 

In  no  case,  however,  does  ver.  4&  belong  also  to  this 
subscription,3  but  ver.  4b  is  the  beginning  of  the  second 
section.4  For  the  words  of  this  second  clause  of  ver.  4 
would  be  quite  superfluous  alongside  of  DN"i3n3  Here  then 
already  begins  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  second  section : 
nib>_V  for  tflf,  and  d^n  '«  for  &rbvt.  Instead  of  DJOBh  jn« 
(Ps.  cxlviii.  13),  A  has  always  p**™  D£?n.  Finally,  Dta 
also,  meaning  when?  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  has  just  told 
of  the  creation  in  six  clays,  would  be  awkwardly  chosen, 
whereas  it  gives  good  sense  in  ch.  v.  l.G 


2.  The  Ckeation  of  Man,  His  Original  Condition  and 
Fall,  II.  4&-III.  24;  from  G. 

1.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  these  chapters  form  one 
connected  section.  Man  in  the  garden  of  God  (ch.  ii.)  is 
driven  out  of  it  (ch.  hi.).  The  prohibition  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  in  ch.  ii.,  is  in  ch.  iii.  disobeyed  by  man.  The 
tree  of  life,  mentioned  cursorily  in  ch.  ii.  9,  is  in  ch.  iii. 
22,  24  described  according  to  its  full  significance.  The 
condemnation  to  hard  labour  in  the  field  (ch.  iii.  17-19)  is 
the  antithesis  to  the  easier  lot  described  in  ch.  ii.  15  f. 
Ch.   iii.    19,   23    points   back   to  ch.   ii.    7;  and   ch.   ii.    25 

1  Tuch.  -  Comp.  the  similar  construction  of  ch.  v.  1. 

3  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Hupfeld,  etc. 

4  Knobel,  Bunsen,  Schrader,  Noldeke. 

5  Also  ch.  ii.  17,  iii.  5.  «  Schrader. 
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prepares  for  ch.  iii.  7,  10  f.,  21.  To  this  we  must  add  the 
similarity  of  representation  and  language,  of  which  after- 
wards, and  especially  the  use  in  both  chapters  of  the  double 
name  Jahve-Elohim. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  here  another  narrator  than 
the  author  of  the  first  section  gives  his  account. 

(a)  The  first  section  gives  a  complete  picture  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nar- 
rative makes  a  new  commencement,  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  there  were  as  yet  no  plants,  animals,  or  men,  and  tells 
of  their  creation.  Its  chief  interest  certainly  is  in  man ;  in 
the  creation  of  other  beings  only  in  so  far  as  they  stand  in 
relation  to  man.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
intention  is  only  to  supplement  the  preceding  section  and 
explain  more  fully,  and  from  other  points  of  view,  something 
of  what  is  there  said.  But,  in  truth,  the  second  does  not 
merely  supplement  the  first,  but  also  deviates  from  it.  Man 
appears  here,  not  merely  in  respect  of  worth,  but  also  in 
respect  of  time,  as  the  first  of  the  creatures.  The  animals 
are  created  originally  for  him,  and  even  the  plant  world  seems 
not  to  have  been  there  before  him  (ch.  ii.  5-7).  There  is 
therefore  a  different  order  in  the  creation  of  beings  (see 
ch.  ii.  19).  There  is  deviation  also  in  the  remarks  about 
the  dryness  of  the  earth  previous  to  the  bringing  forth  of 
the  plants  (ch.  ii.  5),  about  the  earliest  form  of  man's  food 
(ch.  ii.  16  and  iii.  18),  and  about  the  creation  of  the  woman 
(ch.  ii.  21  ff.).  So,  too,  the  original  condition  of  man  is 
otherwise  described  here  than  in  ch.  i.  29  f.  These  varia- 
tions, indeed,  are  only  in  regard  to  subordinate  matters, 
whereas  in  regard  to  the  main  point,  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  relation  to  the  Creator  and  to  nature,  essential  agreement 
is  manifested.  But  even  in  matters  of  secondary  importance 
one  and  the  same  writer  does  not  so  contradict  himself,  and 
the  deviations  are  in  fact  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  another 
narrator. 

The  many  attempts,  on  the  presupposition  that  there  w;is 
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but  one  author,  to  combine  both  accounts,1  rest  upon  inad- 
missible exegesis.2  It  is  not  even  to  be  granted  that  the 
second  narrator  presupposed  the  narrative  of  the  first,  and 
only  wishes  to  supplement  it.3  A  supplementer  would  have 
introduced  his  new  matter  into  the  scheme  of  the  six  days' 
work,  and  would  not  have  reported  anything  in  conflict  with 
the  first  report  without  explaining  how  the  two  are  to  be 
made  to  agree.4  Also  in  this  case  we  should  have  expected 
to  find  express  or  implied  allusions  to  the  first  section ;  but 
such  show  themselves  nowhere,  except  in  the  use  of  B'rox  '", 
afterwards  to  be  referred  to. 

(b)  Again,  the  mode  of  representation  and  the  language 
point  to  another  narrator.  Instead  of  the  dry  style  of  the 
first  section,  which  calls  attention  only  to  matters  of  chief 
importance,  we  have  here  a  more  lively  style  of  narrative,  a 
more  highly  coloured  delineation,  which  enters  into  accessory 
circumstances  and  causal  connections,  and  thought  which  is 
richer  and  deeper,  conjoined  with  an  exceedingly  naive  way  of 
speaking  about  God  :  "  God  fashions  men  and  animals,  breathes 
life  into  man's  nostrils  (ch.  ii.  7,  19),  takes  a  rib  from  his 
body,  and  closes  up  the  opening  (ch.  ii.  21),  builds  up  the  rib 
into  a  woman  (ch.  ii.  2  2),  plants  the  garden  (ch.  ii.  8),  takes 
man  and  sets  him  down  in  it  (ch.  ii.  15),  brings  the  animals 
to  man  (ch.  ii.  19,  22),  walks  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
(ch.  iii.  8),  speaks  as  if  jealous  of  man  (ch.  hi.  22)."5  For 
the  divine  creating,  not  &H2,  but  npj?  or  "W,  is  employed; 
for  the  animals,  not  P.?7  n-?>  bufc  n?f?  n-?  (ch-  &  19  f., 
iii.  1,  14),  like  nnb'ri  rpte  (ch.  ii.  5),  nntrn  ±y  (ch.  ii.  6,  iii.  18). 
Other  expressions  for  which  our  author  shows  a  preference 

1  Hasse,  Entdechungen,  i.  85  ff. ;  Rinck,  Einheit  der  mosaischen  Schopf- 
ungsberichte,  1822  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  i.  92  ;  Ewald,  Composition  der 
Genesis,  p.  192;  Ranke,  Untersuchungen  iiber  d.  Pentateuch,  i.  164 ff.; 
Kurtz,  Beitrage  zur  Vertheid.  der  Einheit  des  Pentateuchs,  1844  ;  Hoelemann, 
Einheit  der  beiden  Schopfungsberichte,  1862,  etc.     See  Tuch. 

2  See  notes  on  the  passages.  3  Tuch,  Delitzsch,4  etc. 

4  Hupfeld,  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis,  p.  125. 

5  Knobel. 
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elsewhere,    not    usual    in   A,   are,    e.g ,   Dt'3?,1    "N2]?J3,2    'npa^s 
nw  nrpi  p3i*y,5  Bha}«  bipb  yoe^  nann  nsnn.* 

Specially  important  is  the  divine  name  that  prevails 
throughout,  rwv,  which  A  never  uses  till  Ex.  vi.  2,  but 
which  C  doubtless  employs  throughout.  Certainly  Jahve 
does  not  here  appear  by  itself,  as  it  does  elsewhere  in  0,  but 
always  9  in  the  combination  BwK  nin^  which  occurs  elsewhere 
in  the  Hexateuch  only  in  Ex.  ix.  30.  But  this  expansion  of 
the  '«  by  means  of  DYita  is  probably  first  due  to  R.  A 
sufficient  reason  why  C  should  himself  have  here  written  's  '" 
cannot  be  perceived.  The  suggestions,  that  the  name  'x  '", 
because  fuller,  is  at  the  same  time  more  holy,  and  therefore 
appropriate  to  Paradise ; 10  or  that  in  the  paradisaical  state 
Elohim  and  Jahve  still  coincided,  and  first  separated  from  one 
another  in  the  history  of  fallen  mankind,11  are  based  upon  ideas 
that  are  obscure  ;  and  the  assumption  that  by  adding  '«  to  the 
'n,  an  intimation  of  God's  saving  activity,  already  beginning 
in  Paradise,  is  intended,12  is  contradicted  by  other  passages 
in  Genesis,  where  the  case  being  similar  'x  stands  alone 
without  '«  .  Nor  was  there  any  occasion  for  C  emphat- 
ically to  give  prominence,  by  means  of  the  added  'n,  to  the 
idea  that  Jahve  actually  and  in  truth  is  God.13  But  B,  who 
brought  into  their  present  combination  the  first  and  second 
sections,  had  certainly  a  reason  for  writing  'n  \  If  the  first 
passage  with  Elohim  was  followed  by  a  passage  with  Jahve, 
every  reader  would  stumble  over  it,  and  look  for  some  special 
reason,  while  really  there  was  none.  The  combination 
of  names  obviates  this  difficulty  by  showing  that  Jahve  is 
the    same    as    the    previously    named     Elohim.14      For    this 

1  Ch.  ii.  23  (xviii.  32,  xxix.  34  f.,  xxx.  20,  xlvi.  30). 
2Ch.  iii.  17.  3Ch.  iii.  11.  *Ch.iii.  13. 

5  Cli.  iii.  15,  17.  c  Ch.  iii.  24.  7  Ch.  iii.  17. 

8  Ch.  iii.  16. 
•    9  In  the  LXX.  in  chs.  ii.  5,  7-9,  21  f.,  iii.  22,  we  have  only  EY^X- 

10  Hupfeld,  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis,  p.  124f. 

11  F.  W.  Schultz,  Die  Schdpfungsgeschichte,  Gotha,  1865,  p.  !  79. 

12  Keil,  Commentary  p.  50.  13  1  Sam.  \  i.  20,  vii.  22,  25. 
14  Tuch,  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  Kuenen,  Ovuknoek?  p.  313. 
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purpose,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  join  the  names 
together  in  the  first  few  verses ;  but  if  the  use  of  the  double 
name  had  been  confined  to  the  beginning  of  the  section  its 
uniform  character  would  have  been  damaged.  For  the  Jahve 
sections  that  follow,  such  a  combination  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary, although  the  LXX.  continues  tcvpio<;  6  0eo?  down  to 
eh.  ix. ;  mostly  in  the  passages  of  C  for  '«',  sometimes  also  in 
those  of  A  for  dt6x. 

As  B  has  added  'n  to  '«,  he  has  also  probably  taken  away 
something  from  the  account  of  the  Creation,1  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  interpolated  ch.  hi.  20.  Ch.  ii.  10-15  is  also  probably 
a  subsequent  addition  (see  notes  there). 

Eeuss 2  affirms  that  the  whole  passage  belongs  to  another 
author  than  C,  because  of  the  double  name  'n  \  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above,  and  because  the  position  of  the  passage 
in  its  present  place  rests,  he  thinks,  upon  a  misunderstanding.3 
On  the  other  hand,  Budde 4  thinks  that  ch.  ii.  f.  is  made  up 
from  two  different  representations  of  the  history  of  Paradise 
and  the  Fall,  one  of  which  (J1)  called  God  Jahve,  while  the 
other  (J2)  used  the  name  Elohim,  and  contained  the  insertion 
of  the  tree  of  life,  wanting  in  the  first ;  and  that  thus  the 
DT^x  '"  is  to  be  explained.  But  ch.  iv.  25  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  J2  who  wrote  Elohim ; 
and  sufficient  reason  is  not  forthcoming  for  the  assumption 
that,  in  the  composition  of  the  passage,  two  written  documents 
were  used  and  welded  together. 

2.  Besides  being  written  by  a  different  author,  this  section 
is  also  in  respect  of  contents  and  purpose  very  different  from 
the  first.  In  its  first  half,  ch.  ii.,  it  also,  indeed,  treats  of 
the  Creation,  at  least  of  organic  beings,  and  it  is  therefore 
well  styled  the  second  creation  history,  or  better,  since  man 
constitutes  its  middle  point,  the  history  of  man's  creation. 
But  even  throughout  this  first  half,  the  second  half,  ch.  hi., 
is  already  in  view,  namely,  the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  man 

1  See  notes  on  ch.  ii.  5  f.  2  Geschichte  des  A  T.  §  218. 

3  In  regard  to  this  see  p.  100  f.  4  Die  bibl.  Urgeschichte,  p.  233  f. 
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and  its  consequences.  In  order  to  show  the  significance 
of  this  fall,  the  author  was  obliged  first  to  describe  the 
original  condition  of  man ;  and  also,  because  he  was  unable 
to  presuppose  another  account  of  it  (see  §  1),  to  deal  so 
far  at  least  with  Creation  as  was  indispensable  to  explain 
the  relation  in  which  primitive  man  stood  to  nature  and 
to  the  Creator.  Thus  the  two  halves  of  his  account  were 
due  to  an  internal  necessity.  That  he  should  besides  give 
consideration  to  things  such  as  marriage  and  the  origins  of 
language  and  of  clothing,  which  have  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  his  main  theme,  occasions  no  surprise,  because  these 
things  do  still  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  original  relations 
of  man,  and  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  free  wide  survey,  for  which  the  author 
everywhere  else  shows  predilection.  His  own  proper  aim, 
namely,  the  explanation  of  the  fall  of  man,  he  none  the  less 
keeps  steadily  in  view. 

In  appearance  he  gives  only  a  narrative ;  but  it  is  easily 
observed  that  it  cannot  be  a  narrative  of  an  ordinary  kind. 
For  it  gives  answer  to  certain  difficult  questions  which  think- 
ing men  in  all  ages  have  put  to  themselves,  and  will  ever 
continue  to  put,  and  just  thereby  announces  itself  to  have 
originated  out  of  reflection  upon  these  questions.  A  properly 
historical  account  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  cannot  at 
all  be  expected.  The  historical  reminiscences  of  mankind  do 
not  by  any  means  reach  back  to  the  beginnings  of  national 
history,  still  less,  then,  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  first  men. 
Important  external  events,  highly  influential  in  the  history 
of  man,  are  forgotten ;  how  then  should  an  occurrence,  so 
purely  in  the  mental  sphere  as  the  one  here  under  considera- 
tion, be  preserved  and  transmitted  by  human  memory  ? 
Besides,  there  would  be  poor  guarantee  for  the  truth  of 
this  narrative  if,  like  that  of  all  other  history,  it  had  to  be 
founded  upon  the  credibility  of  a  chain  of  external  tradition. 
We  shall  therefore  see  in  our  author's  narrative  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  history.     There  are  certainties  quite 
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other  than  those  acquired  by  sense  perception  or  from 
hearsay.  There  exists  in  the  spirit  of  man,  so  soon 
as  he  attains  a  certain  maturity,  an  unavoidable  necessity 
which  compels  the  formation  of  opinions  regarding  regions 
and  themes  on  which  experience  sheds  no  light.  One  of 
these  themes  concerns  the  beginnings  and  primitive  history  of 
his  race.  Man's  thoughts  regarding  this  and  similar  subjects, 
because  concerned  with  past  events,  take  narrative  shape,  and 
spread  and  are  communicated  in  narrative  form.  Among  all 
ancient  civilised  nations,  narratives  concerning  the  begin nings 
of  mankind  are  to  be  found.  That  also  now  before  us  is  not 
to  be  understood  otherwise.  It  likewise  rests  fundamentally 
on  thoughts  which  the  reflection  of  the  Hebrew  people,  or  of  its 
wise  men,  constructed  in  regard  to  these  primeval  matters.  In 
so  far  it  stands  upon  a  level  with  the  corresponding  "  Myths  " 
of  the  ancient  peoples  (see  §  4).  And  yet  between  it  and 
them  there  is  an  essential  difference.  In  such  narratives  as 
go  beyond  common  experience,  everything  depends  upon  the 
grounds  and  presuppositions  upon  which  they  are  planned 
and  based.  Where  God  is  apprehended  according  to  His 
true  nature,  it  is  possible  and  inevitable  that  right  thoughts 
about  the  original  nature  of  man  be  formed.  On  the  sure 
foundation  of  that  knowledge  are  reared  not  mere  ingenious 
myths,  but  truths  which  approve  themselves  to  faith  (belief) 
and  turn  for  acceptance  to  faith.  What  the  author  here 
presents  are  truths  of  faith  in  the  form  of  narrative,  and 
the  chief  importance  lies  in  the  thought  contained  in  the 
narrative,  not  in  the  externalities  of  the  circumstances  and 
occurrences.  Only  because  and  in  so  far  as  these  thoughts 
have  their  inner  necessity  and  truth,  is  the  history  also  true ; 
not  conversely.  In  the  sense  of  an  ordinary  history,  the 
narrative  is  never  once  elsewhere  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament,  not  even  in  Hos.  vi.  7  and  Job  xxxi.  33. 

The  author  has  not  simply  by  mistake  transformed  into 
a  narrative,  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  a 
psychological-ethical  myth  about  a  daily  repeated  occurrence, 
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namely,  the  transition  of  man  from  the  happy  ignorance  of 
the  child  to  the  stage  of  moral  consciousness  and  freedom, 
and  the  loss  of  childlike  happiness  consequent  thereupon 
(Keiiss).  Such  a  view  is  disproved  already  by  this,  that  if 
the  alleged  myth  were  stripped  of  all  the  references  to  primi- 
tive man,  the  first  creation  and  Paradise,  with  which  it  is 
now  interwoven,  there  would  be  nothing  left  worth  speaking 
about. 

3.  If  the  connection  of  thought  in  the  narrative  be 
examined,  we  find  its  starting-point  to  be  the  mysterious 
fact,  that  man,  although  related  to  God,  capable  of  attaining 
that  which  is  highest,  and  advancing  ever  further  in  the 
domination  and  penetration  of  all  things  outside  of  himself, 
is  nevertheless  subject  to  innumerable  sufferings,  evils,  and 
hardships  ;  that  especially,  although  filled  with  an  ineradicable 
longing  after  an  enduring  happiness,  he  yet  never  reaches 
this  good,  on  the  contrary,  just  like  other  earthly  beings, 
becomes  a  prey  to  death  and  decay. 

The  contradiction  which  is  involved  in  this  has  in  all 
ages  led  men  to  the  surmise  that  such  could  not  have  been 
the  original  state  of  things.  It  was  easy  also  to  observe 
that  those  evils  in  the  course  of  history  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  and  that  men  were  happier  when  the  con- 
ditions of  life  were  simpler.  From  this  starting-point  there 
arose  among  the  peoples  in  general  the  belief  in  a  Golden  Age 
in  the  early  times  of  man,  the  particulars  in  each  of  them 
being  depicted  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  peculiar 
genius.  But  in  the  Mosaic  religion  new  elements  of  know- 
ledge were  added,  to  result  in  giving  to  such  surmises  a 
firmer  foundation.  One  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  good 
and  holy  God,  who  can  have  created  everything,  therefore 
also  man,  good  only.  On  this  ground  A  likewise  (p.  87) 
entertained  the  idea  of  an  original  better  condition  of  man- 
kind into  which  deterioration  only  gradually  found  entrance 
(Gen.  vi.  11  f.).  A  second  is  the  conception  of  the  evils  of 
life  as  the  consequences  and  punishments  of  human  sin, — 
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a  conception  which  as  a  feeling  more  or  less  clear  pervades 
the  peoples  generally,  but  among  the  Israelites  forms  a 
central  pillar  of  their  whole  religious  system. 

In  view  of  this  connection  of  sin  and  evil,  the  sufferings 
of  men  cease  to  be  wonders  (Job  v.  6  f.),  and  the  hard 
enigma  is  solved  in  an  apparently  satisfactory  way,  but  in 
reality  only  in  order  immediately  to  make  room  for  a  new 
question.  For  if  the  evils  are  universal,  because  sin  also  is 
universal,  then  we  have  just  to  ask  again  how  this  latter 
came  to  be  possible.  Commonly  men  were  satisfied  with 
the  answer  that  shortcoming  (^sinning)  is  inseparable  from 
the  weakness  or  earthly  fleshly  nature  of  man.1  But,  then, 
for  those  who  pressed  deeper,  the  difficulty  came  into  view, 
that  with  this  natural  imperfection  of  man  the  goodness  of 
God,  who  created  everything  good,2  and  the  high  moral  task 
which  religion  set  before  men,3  were  not  altogether  recon- 
cilable. Moreover,  to  one  reflecting  on  these  things  the 
observation  soon  occurs  that  every  man  within  the  range  of 
historical  experience  is  born  in  circles  which  are  already 
infected  with  sin,  and,  being  exposed  from  his  earliest 
experiences 4  to  the  influences  of  the  evil  developed  among 
mankind,  is  also  in  the  struggle  with  the  evils  of  life  all  the 
more  accessible  to  its  seductive  power.  There  exists  an 
unbroken  connection  of  baneful  influences  going  backward 
from  generation  to  generation. 

If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  the 
origin  of  sin  and  of  the  corruption  that  follows  it,  and,  along 
with  that,  an  understanding  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
same,  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
development.  It  is  a  result  of  this  reflection,  and  not  of  a 
mistake,  that  our  narrative  places  the  origin  of  sin  and 
its  consequences  in  the  history  of  the  first  man.  If  in  A 
the  better  primitive  period  stretches  through  the  whole  of 

1  Ps.  ciii.  14  ;  Job  iv.  17  If.,  xxv.  4  ft/. 

-  Gen.  i.  31 ;  Eccles.  vii.  29.  3  Lev.  xix.  2  ;  Ex.  xx.  20. 

4  Gen.  viii.  21 ;  P*.  li.  7;  Job  xiv.  4. 
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the  first  age,  and  the  causes  of  the  corruption  that  finally 
enters  are  not  explained,  C  goes  still  further  back,  and 
represents  the  great  change  as  entering  in  already,  in  the 
case  of  primitive  man,  soon  after  his  origin.  The  change, 
described  lies,  it  is  true,  outside  the  range  of  all  historical 
knowledge ;  but  the  author  tells  about  it  scarcely  more 
than  what  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  and 
from  the  experience  that  is  ever  repeating  itself,  and  thus 
lends  to  his  delineation  the  charm  of  most  perfect  simplicity. 
Certainly,  in  his  description  of  what  took  place,  he  could  not 
dispense  with  external  accessories.  But,  exactly  fitted  to  serve 
as  such,  there  came  to  him  the  legends  from  the  East  (see  §  4), 
familiar  doubtless  before  now  to  his  nation,  about  an  abode  of 
the  gods,  and  a  wonderland  filled  with  all  manner  of  divine 
blessings  (good  things).  To  them  he  attached  himself,  or 
rather,  he  took  these  and  wrought  into  them  his  own  thoughts. 
His  representation  is  this.  Man  is,  indeed,  by  nature  a 
double  being,  on  the  one  side  earthly,  created  out  of  the 
earth  and  belonging  to  the  earth ;  on  the  other  side,  animated 
by  the  breath  of  God,  and  capable  of  hearing  God's  voice  and 
of  doing  His  will.  But,  nevertheless,  he  is  not  destined  for 
the  earth,  but  for  life  with  God,  and  for  sharing  in  the  divine 
blessings  (good  things),  and  he  is  placed  on  the  straight  way 
which  leads  to  their  attainment.  God  did  not  leave  him  to 
his  own  self  and  to  the  earth,  but  placed  him  in  the  garden, 
which  God  Himself  frequents,  and  where  in  the  fruits  of  the 
trees  the  divine  blessings  (good  things)  beckon  him.  There, 
too,  he  has,  indeed,  to  be  up  and  doing;  but  he  knows 
nothing  there  of  hindering  and  hurtful  things.  Like  a 
child,  he  knows  as  yet  no  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
and  is  in  undisturbed  peace  with  himself  and  outward  nature. 
That  it  could  be  otherwise,  he  has  as  yet  no  presentiment. 
It  is  the  condition  of  innate,  immediate  goodness,  not  of 
highest  moral  perfection,  but  still  less  of  childish,  half-animal 
want  of  discernment.  But  in  this  immediate  goodness  he 
can  and  should  not  remain.      God  forbids  him  to  eat  of  the 
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tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  on  the  pain  of  loss  of 
life  (in  the  garden  of  God).  What  is  thus  given  expression 
to  is  not  merely  the  thought  that  intellectual  advance  and 
increasing  culture  bring  with  them  the  loss  of  original 
happiness  and  a  host  of  evils;1  for  what  is  lost  is  here  not 
the  mere  happiness  of  children,  but  residence  in  the  garden 
of  God,  and  what  is  won  is  not  culture,  but  the  feeling  of 
separation  from  God  and  an  evil  conscience.  Moreover,  we 
have  not  here  to  do  with  knowledge  generally  (see  ch.  ii.  17); 
nor  can  God  seriously  refuse  to  man  intellectual  development, 
just  as  little  as  He  can  refuse  moral  development,  since  He 
has  implanted  in  him  the  instinct  for  both.  A  mere  intro- 
duction to  ch.  iv.  17  ff.,  this  section  cannot  and  does  not 
profess  to  be.  The  tree  is  called,  it  is  true,  tree  of  knowledge, 
because  its  fruit,  when  eaten,  opens  the  eyes  of  the  eater 
(ch.  iii.  7),  just  as  the  tree  of  life  by  its  fruit  communicates 
life.  But  behind  this  mythological  magical  communication 
lies  another,  which  is  mental  and  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  prohibition  attached  to  the  tree ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  subtle-minded  author  should  have 
remained  unaware  of  this.  For  the  prohibition  must,  under 
all  circumstances,  become  the  means  and  occasion  of  an 
advancing  moral  culture  of  man,  in  so  far  as  it  points  him 
the  way  to  obedience  towards  God,  i.e.  to  goodness  (Mic.  vi. 
8)  and  to  what  is  salutary,  and  therewith  at  the  same  time 
draws  the  line,  outside  of  which  for  him  begin  wickedness 
and  evil.  So  soon  as  the  temptation  to  eat  approaches  him, 
there  begins  also  in  him  the  determining  of  self  for  obedience 
or  disobedience,  for  good  or  evil,  and  therewith  knowledge  of 
the  antithesis.  And  so  in  either  case,  the  tree  becomes  for 
him  in  the  higher  spiritual  sense  a  tree  of  knowledge ;  he 
wins  by  it  insight  into  the  nature  of  good  and  evil.  But, 
certainly,  it  is  only  if  he  decides  for  obedience  that  he 
remains    with    God,   therefore   also    in    the  garden    of   God; 

1  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  i.  344  f.  [see  Prolegomena  to   the  History   of 
Israel,  1885,  p.  301  ff.]. 
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otherwise,  he  relies  upon  himself,  and  puts  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  God,  and  thereby  loses  the  peace  possessed  in  God's 
presence,  and  the  right  of  access  to  the  tree  of  life. 

Up  to  this  point  man  is  presented  as  he  comes  from  the 
hands  of  the  Creator  Himself.  Even  the  possibility  of  evil 
is,  with  his  freedom,  implanted  in  him,  though  not  its 
necessity ;  on  the  contrary,  by  means  of  his  pure  nature  he 
is  drawn  toward  God  and  toward  good.  The  distinction  of 
sex,  too,  belongs  to  his  original  nature ;  as  man  and  woman 
may  be  helpful  to  one  another  on  the  way  to  goodness,  they 
may  also  become  seducers  of  one  another  to  evil.  But  now 
the  realisation  in  man  of  that  possibility  of  evil  is  his  own 
act,  an  act  of  his  freedom,  and  as  such  not  capable  of  further 
explanation.  Only  the  paths  which  lead  him  to  this  act, 
fundamentally  those  same  paths  which  ever  and  again  lead 
from  innocence  into  sin,  are  capable  of  delineation.  He  does 
not  wantonly  fall  into  sin,  but  in  thoughtlessness  and  under 
delusion.  Evil,  cunning  thoughts  approach  him.  It  is  com- 
monly under  the  pressure  of  some  attractive  external  charm 
that  he  allows  these  to  rise  within  him.  In  the  case  of  man 
as  he  appears  in  history,  in  whom  sin  has  already  become  a 
power,  such  delusive  external  attractions  are  never  wanting. 
For  the  first  man  an  individual,  belonging  like  himself  to  the 
world  of  sense,  becomes  the  originator  of  the  evil  thought, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  way  of  thinking  of  antiquity, 
which  saw  in  the  serpent  a  weirdly  sinister  being, 
demoniacally  sly,  the  serpent  here  serves  the  necessary 
purpose.  It  is  in  consequence  of  man's  weakness  and  short- 
sightedness that  he  allows  to  this  charm  beside  him  greater 
influence  than  to  the  command  of  God.  By  cherishing  the 
evil  thought,  the  impulse  toward  a  false  independence  and 
the  longing  after  the  forbidden  good  are  set  loose.  The  fruit 
of  the  forbidden  tree  seems  to  him,  the  more  he  considers  it, 
the  more  desirable,  and  before  he  is  aware  he  commits  the 
deed.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  weaker  woman  who  yields  to 
the  attraction  of  sense,  but  all  the  more  easily  does  the  man 
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follow  her  example.  Creaturely  presumption  and  the  short- 
sightedness of  sense  have  led  them  to  disregard  God  and  to 
become  distrustful  of  Him. 

By  such  departure  from  obedience  to  God,  man  now 
obtained  the  full  consciousness  of  his  ability.  He  thus  made, 
indeed,  a  certain  advance  (ch.  iii.  22)  upon  the  position  of 
mere  innocence,  and  gained  from  it  the  advantage  of  full 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  at  first  hand.  But  this  was  not 
the  advance  desired  by  God,  but  that  which  was  repugnant 
to  God;  and  punishment  follows  upon  his  heels,  for  the 
violated  ordinance  of  God  turns  against  him,  hindering  and 
disturbing  him  in  all  his  ways.  At  variance  with  God,  he 
experiences  forthwith  the  discord  in  his  own  being.  Shame 
awakens,  and  the  feeling  of  guilt  makes  him  uneasy.  Falling 
away  from  God,  he  falls  a  prey  to  his  creaturely  perishableness. 
He  must  exchange  the  garden  of  God  for  the  bare  earth. 
Instead  of  peace  he  has  discord  and  strife ;  instead  of  blissful 
happiness,  toils,  sufferings,  and  sorrows ;  instead  of  the  possi- 
bility of  enduring  life,  the  certainty  of  death.  He  sees  now, 
indeed,  what  he  has  lightly  thrown  away,  and  would  fain  take 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  whose  value  he  had  not  understood 
before.  But  if  he  lived  eternally  he  would  now  only  render 
his  false  independence  eternal;  therefore,  the  way  of  approach 
to  the  garden  and  to  the  tree  of  life  is  closed  against  him. 

Thus  we  have  man  as  he  now  is,  man  as  we  know  him. 
Utterly  lost,  however,  he  is  not  to  be.  God  interests  Him- 
self in  the  deluded  and  fallen  one.  He  is  prescribed  an 
implacable  enmity  and  an  unceasing  deadly  war  against  the 
power  of  sin.  Struggling  on,  he  is  to  strive  to  win  again 
what  has  been  lost.  All  the  troubles,  too,  and  evils  which 
oppress  him  are,  according  to  the  divine  will,  means  for 
drawing  back  the  erring  one  into  the  right  way,  and  estab- 
lishing him  firmly  in  it.  Victory  over  the  power  of  sin,  and 
the  lost  paradise,  are  set  before  him  now  as  the  goal  of  his 
hope  and  struggle  in  the  future. 

Thus  we  have  developed,  in  the  narrative,  the  fundamental 
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truths  of  the  Bible  concerning  the  relation  of  sin  to  the  nature 
of  man.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  nothing  is  said 
of  a  change  of  the  proper  nature  of  man  by  the  Fall. 

4.  Eepresentations  and  legends  current  among  his 
fellow-countrymen  undoubtedly  supplied  our  author  with  the 
material  substratum  for  the  presentation  of  his  thoughts. 
First  conies,  spread  through  all  antiquity,  the  belief  in  a 
better  time  in  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind  (see  p.  101,  also 
p.  87).  Just  as  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  the  child 
lie  behind  the  struggles  and  troubles  of  the  grown-up  man, 
so  also  the  development  of  mankind  as  a  whole  was  con- 
ceived of.  Seers,  therefore,  of  many  peoples  have  sung  of 
the  blessed  Golden  Age,  when  the  gods  still  themselves 
ruled  over  men  ;  when  as  yet  wickedness  and  discord  did 
not  poison  their  life,  nor  pain,  suffering,  and  privation  oppress 
them;  when  the  earth  gave  freely  of  its  bounties.  They 
imprinted  such  representations  deep  on  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  On  behalf  of  the  classical  peoples  we 
have  the  witness  "  of  Hesiod,1  with  whom  Dicaearchus  2  and 
Lucian 3  fundamentally  agree,  and  of  Ovid,4  by  whom  the 
characteristics  of  the  Golden  Age  are  more  fully  depicted, 
especially  the  moral  goodness  of  it,  which  Plato,5  Tacitus,6 
and  Macrobius 7  also  emphasise."  For  Indian  representa- 
tions, see  E.  Eoth.8  From  Persian  legend  we  may  quote,  not 
so  much  the  poetic  romances  of  Meshia  and  Meshiane  in  the 
Bundehesh,  but  rather  the  description  of  the  Age  of  Yima  in 
the  Avesta  and  in  Firdausi.9    On  the  Egyptians,  see  Maspero.10 

1  Opera  et  Dies,  109-120.  2  In  Porphyry,  De  Abstinent  ia,  iv.  2. 

3  Saturn.  7.  *  Metamorphoses,  i.  89  ff. 

5  In  Cratijlus,  p.  398.  ,;  Annate,  iii.  26. 

7  Somnium  Scipionis,  ii.  10. 

8  Die  ind.  Lehre  von  den  4  Weltaltern,  Program.  1860,  pp.  21,  32. 

9  Roth  in  ZDMG.  iv.  417  ff.;  Weber's  Ind.  Studien,  iii.  403 ff.; 
Spiegel,  Avesta  uberset.  iii.  p.  lviii.  f.  ;  Erdnische  Alterthumshunde,  i. 
439  ff.,  524  ff.  ;  Die  arische  Periode,  243  ff.  ;  Lenormant,  Origenes,-  i.  68  ff. 
[Beginnings  of  History,  N.Y.  1883,  p.  69]. 

10  [Hist.  anc.  des  peuples  de  Forient.]  German  trans,  by  Pietechmann, 
p.  36  f.  (Morg.  Volte r). 
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But  further,  the  conception  also  of  a  garden  of  God,  and 
of  what  belonged  to  it,  undoubtedly  preceded  and  was 
adopted  by  our  author.  From  the  Old  Testament,  certainly, 
this  cannot  be  proved  directly,  since  the  references  elsewhere 
to  the  garden  of  G-od 1  are  dependent  upon  the  present 
narrative.  But  the  description  of  our  author  indirectly  shows 
that  the  conception  can  neither  be  his  own  idea,  nor  have 
developed  originally  on  Israelitish  soil.  A  garden  on  earth, 
into  and  out  of  which  God  goes  as  in  His  own  proper  dwell- 
ing, and  where  divine  blessings  (good  things)  are  bestowed 
in  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  diverges  seriously  from  the  strict 
way  in  which  the  Bible  elsewhere  speaks  about  God  and 
divine  things.  Such  a  representation  also  goes  far  beyond 
passages  like  Prov.  x.  11,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  xvi.  22,  Ps. 
xxx vi.  10,  where  "the  fountain  (the  water)  of  life,"  and 
Prov.  xi.  30,  xiii.  12,  xv.  4,  iii.  18,  where  "the  tree  of 
life,"  if  originally  conceived  of  mythologically,  appear  now 
only  in  figurative  speech.  We  feel  ourselves  thereby 
involuntarily  transported  into  the  circle  of  ideas  of  "  the 
nations,"  with  whom  such  mixture  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  is  quite  current,  and  who  talk  about  Amrita, 
Nectar,  Ambrosia.  In  fact,  related  representations  are  found 
widely  spread  and  variously  developed  among  the  ancient 
civilised  peoples  of  Asia.  The  more  southern  of  these  con- 
ceive the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  north,  towering'  into  the 
clouds,  to  be  dwelling-places  of  the  gods,  the  Indians  so 
regarded  Kailasa,  later  Meru,  the  Iranians  Haraberezaiti 
(Alborj) ;  just  as  the  Greeks  still  reverenced  their  Olympus, 
and  the  Teutonic  peoples  their  Asgard.  Semitic  peoples  also 
spoke  of  the  hill  of  the  gods  in  the  farthest  north.2  Even 
among  the  Israelites  in  the  Old  Testament,  remnants  of  such 
a  view  are  to  be  found.3 

1  Gen.  iv.  16,  xiii.  10  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13  ff.,  xxxi.  8f.,  16,  18,  xxxvi.  35  ; 
Isa.  li.  3  ;  comp.  Joel  ii.  3. 

2  Ezek.  xxviii.  14  ;  Isa.  xiv.  13.  Comp.  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Para- 
dies?  p.  117  f.;  but,  on  the  other  side,  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier, 
p.  203  ff.  3  pSi  xiviji.  3  .  Ezek<  i  4 
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Naturally,  imagination  endowed  these  heavenly  dwellings 
of  the  immortals  on  earth  with  every  abundance  of  divine 
good  things  and  treasures.  Ezekiel l  gives  some  indication 
of  how  Semites  conceived  of  these,  when  he  speaks  of  fiery 
stones,  and  gold  and  precious  stones,  with  which  such  a 
dwelling  of  the  gods  is  radiant.  The  conceptions  of  the 
Aryan  peoples  are  better  known.  Among  the  Indians,  the 
dwellings  of  the  gods  and  genii  on  the  sacred  mountains  are 
furnished  with  flashing  gold  and  sparkling  precious  stones ; 
wonderful  trees,  such  as  Ilpa,  Acvattha,  etc.,  which  com- 
municate various  kinds  of  blessings  (advantages),  or,  like 
the  Kalpavriksha,  fulfil  every  wish,  were  special  subjects  for 
the  exercise  of  their  imagination.  For  them,  there  flowed 
from  the  immeasurable  Meru  to  the  several  regions  of  the 
earth,  freighted  with  blessing,  the  great  world  streams,  five, 
or  more  or  less,  in  number.2 

According  to  the  Iranians,  the  heavenly  Ardvi-Qura- 
anahita,  the  water  of  life,  which  is  the  condition  of  all 
fruitfulness  in  plants,  animals,  and  men,  flows  down  upon  a 
summit  of  the  Hara-berezaiti,  the  mountain  Hukairya. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  Youru-Kasha,  stands  the 
tree  Vicpa-taokhma  (all-seed),  from  whose  seed  all  plant 
germs  come  on  the  earth.  There  also  is  the  highly  prized 
white  Haoma  tree  or  Gaokerena  (Gokart),  which  drives 
away  all  sicknesses,  the  tree  of  immortality  and  Life.3  From 
the  Hara-berezaiti,  according  to  the  Bundehesh,  flow  forth 
two  principal  streams ;  the  one,  Eagha  or  Arangrut,  turning 
westward  and  discharging  its  waters  in  the  sea  in  Egypt; 
the  other,  Vaguhi  or  Veh-rut  (called  also  Mehrva),  flowing 
into  the  country  of  Sind,  and  there  falling  into  the  sea. 
Besides  these  there  are  eighteen  other  rivers,  of  which  the 

1  Ezek.  xxviii.  13  ff. 

2  See  Eitter,  Erdkunde,  ii.  2,  pp.  7-14.  Also  v.  Bohlen,  A.  Tnd. 
ii.  210. 

?  Windischmann,  Zoroastrianische  Studicn,  Berl.  1863,  pp.  165-177  ; 
Spiegel,  Avesta,  iii.  pp.  xvii  f.,  liii  f.  ;  Erdnische  Alterthumskunde,  i. 
191  If.,  462  ff. 
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first  two  are  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  There,  upon  that 
fabled  mountain  whose  top  reaches  to  heaven,  where  there 
are  no  night  and  darkness,  no  cold  and  hot  wind,  no  cor- 
ruption, impurity  or  clouds,1  Ahura-Mazda  reared  a  dwelling- 
place  for  Mithra.  There  was  the  garden  of  Yima,  ruler  of 
the  Golden  Age,  when  there  were  not  as  yet  cold  and  heat, 
hunger  and  thirst,  illness,  age  and  death,  hatred  and  strife.2 

The  sacred  tree  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  also, 
although  a  close  connection  between  it  and  the  mountain  of 
the  gods  has  not  been  proved,  was  doubtless  a  tree  of  life.3 
Even  Tatar  tribes  speak  of  a  water  of  life  or  a  grass  of  life ;  4 
perhaps  also  the  Egyptians  of  a  tree  of  life.5 

In  all  likelihood  we  have  here  very  ancient  ideas,  which 
were  individually  developed  by  the  several  groups  of  peoples ; 
and  there  is  nothing  against  the  assumption,  that  the 
Hebrews  also,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  history,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  period  after  Solomon,  were  in  possession 
of  such  traditions.0  The  rejection  of  the  combination  of 
Paradise  with  the  mountain  of  the  gods 7  rests  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  idea  of  Paradise,  which  consists,  not  in 
the  fact  of  its  fruitfulness  and  its  being  well  watered,  but  in 
the  presence  of  divine  beings  and  blessings  (good  things) ; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  1 3  f.  is  besides  against  it. 

But  such  traditional  elements  have  been  employed  by 
our  author  in  a  thoroughly  peculiar  manner.  Anything 
precisely  corresponding  to  the  biblical  Paradise   is   not,  up 

1  Mihr  Yesht,  x.  50. 

2  Vendidad,  ii.  61  ff.  ;  Yacna,  ix.  13  ff.  ;  Spiegel,  Avesta,  iii.  p.  lviii. 

3  Schrader  in  JPTh.  i.  124  f.  ;  KAT.2  p.  28;  Baudissin,  Studien,  ii. 
189  f.;  Lenormant,  Origenes2  i.  74  ff.  [Beginnings  of  History,  N.Y.  1883, 
p.  81  ff.]  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  148  f. ;  on  the  well  of  life  and 
the  plant  of  life  in  the  fields  of  the  blessed,  see  A.  Jeremias,  Babyl.  Assyr. 
Vorstellungen,  1887,  p.  89  ff. 

4  Schiefner,  Heldensagen  dcr  minussinischen  Tataren,  1859,  p.  62  ff.  ; 
Spiegel,  Erdnische  Althertumslcunde,  i.  466. 

5  Ebers,  Aegypten,  30. 

6  See  Dillmann  in  SBAW.  1882,  p.  431  ff. ;  Budde,  Die  bibl.  Urgc- 
schichte,  p.  74  ff. 

7  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  pp.  29,  112  ff. 
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to  this  time,  demonstrable  among  any  other  people.  In 
particular,  Delitzsch's ]  artificial  construction  of  an  old 
Babylonian  Paradise  legend,  from  which  the  biblical  descrip- 
tion is  said  to  be  borrowed,  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful. 
For  Kardunias  is  not  the  garden  of  God,  but  the  designation 
of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  by  the  sea;2  and  as  to  the 
much  discussed  representation  on  a  seal  cylinder,  in  which 
two  well-dressed  figures,  the  one  with  two  horns  on  the 
head,  the  other  with  a  serpent  standing  erect  behind  it,  sit 
on  chairs  opposite  the  tree  of  life,  while  each  stretches  out  a 
hand  toward  it,3  a  relation  of  this  to  the  Fall  is  no  more 
than  a  romance  about  it  created  by  certain  scholars.4  The 
attempt  to  turn  to  account  in  this  direction  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  creation  tablet,5  is  not  any  more  successful.  The 
truth  rather  is,  that  even  in  respect  of  the  external  features  of 
Paradise  it  is  always  only  in  isolated  particulars  that  resem- 
blances are  elsewhere  to  be  found,  while  other  particulars 
have  not  their  like  anywhere  at  all,  as  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
which  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  oracle  trees.6 

But  if  we  look  to  the  inner  content  of  this  representation 
of  Paradise,  to  its  application  to  the  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  loss  of  innocence,  it  is  only  the 
more  true  that  the  biblical  narrative  is  thoroughly  original. 
Apart  from  the  general  idea  of  a  moral  deterioration  of  man 
as  time  has  gone  on,  or  of  a  trespass  committed  by  him 
against  deity,  and  punished  by  the  same,  the  legends  of 
the  peoples  offer  no  further  resemblance,  and  a  different 
spirit  breathes  in  them  throughout.  The  frequently  com- 
pared Greek  myth  of  Prometheus,  in  the  version  given  by 

1  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  p.  37. 

2  Tiele,  Babylon.  Assyr.  Geschichte,  i.  79  f. ;  Winckler  in  ZA.  iv.  347. 

3  Smith-Delitzsch,  Chaldaische  Genesis,  87,  305  [Smith-Sayce,  Chaldean 
Genesis,  London,  1880,  p.  88]  ;  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  i.  90  ff.  [Beginnings 
of  History,  N.Y.  1883, 98  f.]  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  pp.  90  f.,  147. 

4  See  Tiele  in  Theol.  Tijds.  1882,  p.  258  f. ;  Budde,  Urgeschichte,  p.  75  ff. 

5  Boscawen  in  the  Babyl.  and  Oriental  Record,  iv.  253  f.  See  also 
above  at  p.  40. 

6  Baudissin,  Studieh,  ii.  227. 
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Hesiod,1  as  well  as  in  that  given  by  Aeschylus,  sees  in 
the  act  of  Prometheus,  in  genuinely  pagan  fashion,  only 
the  first  step  from  savage  rudeness  to  human  culture  and 
civilisation,  and  makes  even  this  decisive  crisis  in  human 
history  a  subject  of  conflict,  carried  on  by  stratagem  and 
force,  between  gods  and  men.2  Even  the  Persian  doctrine, 
which  still  most  harmonises  with  our  narrative,  cannot,  on 
account  of  its  dualistic  idea  of  God,  either  state  or  solve 
the  problem  with  exactness.  In  the  older  writings  Yima 
falls,  by  means  of  the  lie  to  which  he  gives  himself  up, 
under  the  power  of  the  serpent  Dahaka.3  In  the  Bundehesh, 
Meshia  and  Meshiane,  seduced  by  Ahriman,  deny  the  good 
god,4  and  thereby  both  lose  their  original  purity  in  gradual 
stages.  In  both  cases  it  is  assumed  as  self-evident  that  not 
merely  the  good,  but  also  the  evil  god  is  able  to  obtain 
influence  over  men.  Also  the  Tibetan  myth  so  often  quoted,5 
according  to  which  the  beings  that  fell  down  from  the  region 
of  light  became  men,  and  by  partaking  of  the  earth-essence 
(Shima)  became  earthly,  treats  rather  of  the  origin  than  of 
the  fall  of  man,  has  little  connection  therefore  with  our 
present  subject,  and  is  besides,  according  to  Schiefner,6  of 
Buddhist  origin.  Hence  we  cannot  properly  speak  of  a 
primitive  tradition,  about  the  fall  of  man,  preserved  in 
fragments  among  the  various  peoples. 

Of  the  different  views  which  have  been  entertained  by 
expositors,  theologians,  and  philosophers  with  regard  to  our 
narrative,  and  which  in  their  diversity  and  succession  reflect 
the  whole  history  of  exegesis,  we  may  find  summaries  in 
Gabler,  Urgeschichte,  ii.  1  ;  Gesenius  in  the  Halle  Fncyclojmedie 
under  the  word  "  Adam  "  ;  Tuch,  Commentary  43-49  ;  Diestel, 

1  Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  40-50  ;  Theog.  535-612. 

2  See  G.  Baur  in  Studicn  und  Kritiken,  1848,  p.  320  ff. 

3  Zamydd    Yesht,   34  ff. ;    Spiegel,    Avesta,   iii.    175;   Windisclimann, 
Zoroastrianische  Studien,  p.  27  ff. 

4  Windisclimann,  Zoroastrianische  Studien,  p.  218  ff. 

5  Since  Vater,  Archiv  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  i.  15  ff. 

6  In  Bullet.  Hist.  Phil.  pt.  ix.  No.  1  of  the  Petersb.  Alcademie. 
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Geschichte  des  AT.  in  der  christl.  Kirche,  1869  ;  Eeinke,  Beit- 
rage  zur  JBrklarung  des  AT.  ii.  210  ff. 

Treatises  on  ch.  ii.  f.,  besides  those  already  referred  to 
in  ch.  i.,  are:  Bedslob,  Sekopfungsapologie,  Hamb.  1846; 
Ewald,  JB.  ii.  p.  132  ff.;  more  popular,  G.  Studer  in 
Reform  (Zeitstimmen  aus  der  schweizer.  Kirche),  vii.  1878, 
pp.  33  ff.,  57  ff.,  73  ft".  On  ch.  iii.,  or  single  passages  of 
it,  there  are  dissertations  by  Johannsen,  Die  Menschwerd- 
1'iaj  oder  der  Fcdl  nach  hebr.  Vorstellungsweise,  Copenhagen, 
1835;  Hengstenberg,  Christologie,2  i.  4  ff.  [Eng.  trans.: 
Christology  of  the  O.T.  4  vols.  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  1856, 
p.  4  ff.]  ;  Hoelemann,  Ncuc  Bibclstudicn,  1866,  p.  87  ff.; 
J.  P.  Valeton,  "  De  hof  van  Eden,"  in  Studien  Thcol.  Tijdsch. 
vii.  1881,  363-388.  An  analysis  of  the  several  elements 
out  of  which  the  narrative  has  gradually  grown  is  attempted 
by  Toy  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  literature  and  Exegesis, 
x.  1,  1891,  pp.  1-19. 

First  Section :  The  creation  of  man  and  the  original 
condition  of  man  in  the  garden  of  God,  ch.  ii.  4&-25. 

Vv.  45-7.  The  creation  of  man,  preceding  that  of  the 
plants. 

According  to  the  present  text,  which  was  doubtless 
shortened  or  contracted  by  R,  ver.  5  is  neither  a  continua- 
tion of,  nor  apodosis  l  to,  the  temporal  clause  ver.  45,  but  an 
inserted  descriptive  clause  which  is  continued  in  ver.  6.  It 
is  only  with  the  consecutive  imperfect  of  ver.  7  that  the 
principal  clause  is  introduced :  When  God  Jahve  made  earth 
and  heaven  (noiv  there  was  not  as  yet  on  the  earth  any  shrub  of 
the  field,  etc.),  then  He  formed,  etc.2 

DVS — at  the  time  of,  when,  of  the  past,  Num.  iii.  1,  Ex. 
vi.  28,  Isa.  xi.  16,  of  the  future,  Ex.  x.  28,  xxxii.  34.  The 
narrower  meaning :  on  the  day  when,  is  not  required  either 
by  the  usage  of  the  language  or  by  the  context,  since 
there  can  be  no  question  of  a  reference  to  a  particular  day 

1  Tuch,  Knobel,  Hoelemann. 

2  Hofniann,  Schriftbeweis,2  i.  282  ;  Bunsen,  Schrader. 

DILLMANN. 1.  8 
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of  the  hexaemeron,  and  since  there  are  no  proofs  of  the 
assumption,  by  our  author,  of  a  creation  strictly  confined  to 
one  day. 

Earth  and  heaven,  an  unusual  sequence  of  the  words.1 
The  author  brings  into  the  foreground  the  earth,  of  the 
further  development  of  which  he  wishes  to  say  more. — On 
nirr,  see  Ex.  iii.  14. 

Ver.  5.  Circumstantial  clause. — D^t?,  not  yet,  with  the 
Imperfect.2 — h'z,  anything  whatever,  together  with  the  nega- 
tion :  Nothing,  no  kind  of. 

*?V? — not  growth  (plant)  in  general  (Del.),  but  shrub,  bush.3 
As  in  ch.  i.  11  f.,  29,  herb  and  tree,  so  here  shrub  and  herb 
are  distinguished  as  the  most  important  parts  of  the  plant 
world,  and  put  as  equivalent  to  it.  Ewalcl  renders :  No  shrub, 
much  less  a  tree !  Onkelos,  Peshitta,  and  Saadia  are  more 
on  the  right  track  when  they  render  simply  trees.  A  con- 
trast between  wild  and  cultivated  plants,4  cannot  well  be 
expressed  by  rw  and  3tJ>JJ.  The  attempt  made  by  Keil  to 
limit  the  shrubs  and  herbs  to  those  which  grow  in  soil  tilled 
by  man,  shatters,  not  only  on  the  meaning  of  iH^,  flat  field, 
which,  indeed,  may  include  in  it  also  arable  and  corn  land, 
but  cannot  designate  the  latter  in  opposition  to  uncultivated 
land,5  but  also  on  the  writer's  linguistic  usage.6  In  any  case 
it  would  not  relieve  the  contradiction  with  ch.  i.  1 1  f.,  seeing 
that .  according  to  that  passage  all  herbs  and  trees  were 
already  created  on  the  third  day.  The  assertion  7  that  here 
the  growing  and  sprouting  of  those  plants  is  alone  denied,  not 
their  existence,  is  contradicted  by  the  expression  PW,  which 
cannot  pass  through  the  conception  of  becoming  into  that  of 
growing.  On  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  the  plant  world 
at    the   time  when  God  proceeded  to  form  man   is   denied. 

1  Corrected  in  the  LXX.,  Pesliitta,  Vulgate.     See  on  ver.  4a. 

2  Gesenius,  Grammatilc,  107.  la.  3  Ch.  xxi.  15  ;  Job  xxx.  4,  7. 

4  Hupfeld,  Die  Composition  der  Genesis,]).  116. 

5  E.g.  chs.  ii.  5  f.,  iii.  17  ;  then  ch.  xxv.  27  against  ch.  ix.  20.     See 
Gesenius,  Thesaurus. 

6  Comp.  p.  96  f.  7  Talmud,  Chullin  60a  ;  Ranke,  Keil,  etc. 
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The  author  represents  the  process  of  creation  otherwise  than 
is  done  in  Gen.  i. 

There  were  no  plants  "  because  there  had  not  yet  been 
any  rain,  also  because  there  were  as  yet  no  men  who  might 
have  tilled  the  land,  and,  e.g.  by  watering,  have  supplied  the 
place  of  rain."  Comp.  ver.  10,  according  to  which  the 
garden  was  watered  by  the  river  of  Eden.  "  So,  too,  Virgil, 
Ed.  vi.  38  f.,  represents  the  plant  world  as  originating  after 
the  clouds  have  sent  rain  "  (Kn.).  The  point  insisted  on  is 
that  water  is  a  previous  condition  of  vegetation.  There  is  at 
least  no  necessity  for  ascribing  to  the  author  the  opinion  that 
certain  plants  (rr!!fi1  ^fc'JJ)  do  not  grow  at  all  without  the 
help  of  man's  cultivation  (Hupfeld).  The  conjecture  also 1 
that  by  the  rain  may  have  been  meant,  in  accordance  with 
the  Persian  mode  of  representation,  a  rain  carrying  with 
it  the  seeds  of  the  plants,  is,  in  consideration  of  ver.  6,  to 
be  rejected.  But  we  may  doubtless  conclude  that  "  according 
to  the  author  the  surface  of  the  land  before  the  origination 
of  plants  was  quite  dry,  and  needed  moisture  to  bring  forth 
plants ;  whereas,  according  to  ch.  i.  9  ff.,  even  on  the  very 
day  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  earth  was  still  wholly 
covered  with  water,  the  plant  world  came  into  being  "  (Kn.). 

Ver.  6.  Continuation  of  the  descriptive  sentence  by  the 
Imperfect  and  the  consecutive  Perfect. 

"IX — fountain,  LXX.,  Peshitta,  Vulgate ;  67u/3\vcr{i6<;, 
Aquila ;  clouds,  Onkelos ;  most  probably,  following  Job 
xxxvi.  27  and  the  Jewish  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
vajjour,  mist.  In  Assyrian  i-du-u.  (£du)2  seems  to  mean 
flood,  surging  water. 

Watery  vapour  rising  from  the  earth  then  moistened  the 
ground,  and  prepared  it  for  the  bringing  forth  of  plants.  In 
accordance  with  ver.  5 ,  we  expect  rain  for  this  purpose ; 
hence  Knobel  and  others  expand  to  the  effect  that  the  mist 
fell  as  rain  or  dew,  and  find  therein  a  view  of  the  origin  of 

1  Spiegel,  Erdnische  Alterthumskunde,  i.  467. 

2  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Assyrisehe  TVorterbuch,  122  ff. 
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rain  other  than  ^4's  (ch.  i.  6).  But  why  does  our  author 
not  name  the  rain,  if  he  means  it  ?  It  is  intentionally  not 
named,1  but  scarcely  because,  according  to  the  author,  shrubs 
and  herbs  together  with  their  presupposition,  the  rain,  belong 
only  to  the  post-paradisaical  order  of  things  (Hupfeld),  for 
there  is  no  hint  of  this  given  in  ch.  iii.  (see,  on  the  contrary, 
ch.  iii.  17  ff.) ;  more  likely  because,  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  author,  the  creation  is  here  in  process  of 
becoming,  only  (Ewald).  The  sky  over  the  earth  yet  appears 
uncompleted,  hence  also  as  yet  no  rain  is  possible.  The  dry 
land  is  there  as  a  firm  kernel,  but  is  at  first  moistened  only 
by  the  chaos  fluid  which  surrounds  it  and  is  still  in  process 
of  ascending  and  therefore  of  separation.2  It  is  thereby  made 
ready  for  being  productive,  but  whether,  then,  a  rainfall  must 
still  precede  the  growth  of  plants  is  not  clear.  The  fact  is, 
that  we  now  expect  before  or  after  ver.  7,  intimation  of  the 
bringing  forth  of  the  plant  world  and  of  the  finishing  of  the 
construction  of  the  world.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
found.  Such  a  gap  can  scarcely  have  existed  originally. 
It  rather  seems  as  if  something  had  been  left  out  by  R, 
either  because  it  appeared  a  needless  repetition  alongside  of 
ch.  i.,  or  because  it  seemed  too  little  in  accordance  with 
ch.  i.  In  any  case,  even  as  the  text  stands,  the  creation  of 
man  falls  into  a  place  in  the  process  of  the  formation  of 
the  world.3 

Ver.  7.  Principal  sentence.  Man  appears  here  as  the 
centre,  around  whom  and  for  whom  everything  else  comes 
into  being.  His  greatness  and  dignity,  therefore,  are  recog- 
nised ;  yet  from  the  beginning  he  bears  in  himself  the  two- 
foldness  of  nature,  upon  which  the  twofold  possibility  of  his 
development  rests. 

God  formed  him,  with  art  as  an  artificer,4  from  dust  of 

1  Ewald,  Hupfeld. 

2  Compare  the  o^iy^Y)  of   Eudemus,  above,   p.  37,  and  perhaps  Job 
xxxviii.  9. 

3  Coinp.  Job  xv.  7.  *  Job  x.  8  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  13  ft'    cxix.  73. 
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the  ground.1 — "»BV,  accusative  of  material  (formed  as  Le.from).'2 
"  According  to  the  classical  myth,  Prometheus  forms  the 
first  men  out  of  earth  and  water,3  and  Vulcan  the  first 
woman  out  of  earth " 4  (Kn.). 

r"?,™!H'? — expressly  added  to  ">ay,  in  order  to  make  notice- 
able the  connection  of  the  names  2"^  an(-l  nP7^-5 — D!?> 
in  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  the  generic  name  for  man,  still 
retained  in  Sabean  also,  therefore  at  one  time  rather  widely 
spread,  is  not  retained  in  Syriac 6  nor  in  Arabic,7  its  use 
there  being  only  to  serve  as  proper  name  of  the  first  man. 
n?7^)  earth  (humus),  soil,  arable  land,  etc.,  is  still  used,  at  least 
in  Syriac,  in  the  form  |ALojf.  The  Hebrew,  to  whom  both 
words  were  familiar,  is  reminded  by  the  one  of  the  other,  and 
so  here  2"JX  is,  in  view  of  this,  conceived  of  as  meaning  one  who 
belongs  to  the  earth,  the  earthly,  yr)<yevi']<;,  77711/09.  In  the  abstract 
this  interpretation  is  quite  admissible,  and  would  have  sufficient 
support  in  other  designations  of  men  as  distinguished  from 
divine  beings,  e.g.  B^K,  Ovrjios,  fiporos,  Pers.  mard.s  But 
philologically  the  derivation  from  nP"J"  cannot  be  vindicated.9 

CiK — A  satisfactory  etymology  for  nnx  has  not  yet  been 
found.      Following  Josephus  10  and  Theodoret,11  some  modern 

1  Comp.  chs.  iii.  19,  23,  xviii.  27  ;  Ps.  xc.  3,  ciii.  14,  civ.  29,  cxlvi.  4  ; 
Job  iv.  19,  x.  9,  xxxiv.  15  ;  Eccles.  iii.  20,  xii.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47. 

2  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  117.  5c. 

3  Apollodorus,  i.  7.  1  ;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  i.  82  ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  35. 

4  Hesiod,    Opera  et   Dies,    61,   70.      Other   parallels   in   Lenorniant, 
Origines,2  i.  39  ft'.  [Beginnings  of  History,  p.  48  ft*.]. 

5  Comp.  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  (x.u.1  t^heun  tou  'Aodp  %wv  urro 
Tq;  '  Aoxpcx)  and  Peshitta. 

6  Yet  see  1  Sam.  xvii.  32  in  Peshitta. 

7  Noldeke,  in  ZDMG.  xl.  722,  however,  makes  Arabic  a  nam  equivalent 

to  ons- 

8  Perhaps  even  homo,  which  Varro  and  Lactantius  already  connected 
with  humus,  %xf*eti. 

9  Ewald,  Biblische  Tlieologie,  iii.  107 ;  Del.5  [New  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
vol.  i.  pp.  116-119]. 

10  Antiquities,  i.  1.  2  :  "Aoxpto;  atiptxivu  vrvppo;,  i7retoy)7rip  xko  rijc   wpp£$ 
yvig  <J>vpxdei<7Y)g  iyiyouif  toixvtyi  yxp  lunv  v\  •zrxpdevog  ysjj  xxi  k'ayiOivh}. 

11  Quaestiones  LX.  in  Gen.:  The  Syrians  designated  t/iv  ipv&pxv  yw  by 

uOxpcdx. 
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scholars,1  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  a  root  B"1K,  to  be 
red  (comp.  Cn,  blood),  have  supposed  that  ^7?  means  the  red, 
and  npnx  the  red  earth  (of  Palestine  !).  But  both  words  were 
not  merely  Palestinian,  and  reel  is  not  a  characteristic  suited 
to  all  men  or  to  men  as  such.  The  rendering  of  EHK,  the 
beautiful,  the  well  shaped,2  and  of  '"»?*!-  as  ^ie  beautiful  (koct/aos), 
rests  on  a  new  application  of  a  meaning,  in  itself  secondary, 
of  the  root  in  Geez  3  (which,  besides,  no  longer  uses  Q^,  man), 
and  is  quite  inadmissible  for  n?"^'-  Starting  from  the  meaning 
of  the  root  retained  in  Arabic,  to  join  oneself  to?  Fleischer5 
and  others  would  give  to  0*iK  the  meaning  animal  sociabile? 
and  to  n^*ix7  that  of  the  covering  or  crust  attached  to  the 
terrestrial  body  (humus).  From  the  Assyrian  admu,  child, 
youth,  admdnu,  building,  dwelling,  Fried.  Delitzsch 8  infers 
for  the  root  DIN  the  meaning  to  build,  make,  beget ;  but  from 
this  to  derive  "^N  as  cultivated  land,  is  merely  to  transfer 
the  purely  German  development  of  the  meaning  of  bauen 
[build  and  cultivate]  to  the  Semitic.9  Hitzig10  would  even, 
by  identification  of  D"IN  with  *<s£*,  render  Q7?>  servant  (of 
God)  ;  and  Baethgen,11  in  support  of  the  same  opinion,  appeals 
to  the  fact  that  D"ix  was  also  used  in  Sabean  for  servant. 

Taking  this  earthen  figure,  God  blew  breath  of  life,  i.e.  breath 
bringing  with  it  or  effecting  life,  vital  breath  (CPn  rvn,  chs. 
vi.  17,  vii.  15  in  A),  into  its  nose,  and  so  man  became  a  living 
soul,  i.e.  an  animated  being  (ch.  i.  20),  for  K:SJ,  properly  itself 
also  only  breath,  is  always  in  Hebrew  the  life  breath  enclosed 
in  an  individual  being  (the  soul),  and  can  be  used  of  this 

1  E.g.  Brans  in  Paulus,  Repert.  ii.  202  ;  Gesenins,  Tuch,  Hupfelcl  in 
ZKM.  iii.  407. 

2  Ludolf,  Hist.  Aetheop.  i.  5  ;  Comm.  p.  208,  Knobel. 

3  K&OQ*  please.,  J^»?J°3  lovable,  pleasant. 

4  From  which  also  perhaps  KjJjOBB  na*  ueen  developed. 
3  In  Merz,  Archiv,  i.  237. 

fi  Comp.  tuj! .  '  Comp.  £*i)l  • 

8  Hebrew  Language  in  the  Light  of  Assyrian  Research,  58  f. ;   Proleg- 
omena, 103  f.  9  See  on  the  other  side,  ZDMG.  xl.  737. 
1,1  Biblische  Tlieologie,  37,  76.       "  Reitrage,  p.  152. 
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individual  being  itself.  In  man  there  is  divine  life  breath 
inspired  by  God.1  From  this  inbreathing  our  author  here 
merely  deduces  that  man  became  a  living  soul,  as  the 
animals  also  are.2  But  this  does  not  mean  that  with  the 
mere  (animal)  life  the  power  of  the  communicated  divine 
breath  is  exhausted.  Eather,  seeing  that  our  author  speaks 
of  an  inbreathing  by  God  only  in  the  case  of  man,  and  not  in 
the  case  of  the  animals  (ch.  ii..  19),  it  would  seem  that  in  it 
is  meant  to  consist  the  specific  pre-eminence  of  man,  over  the 
animals,  that  which  in  A  is  called  the  image  of  God ;  i.e.  that 
by  this  inbreathing,  affecting  man  personally,  is  meant  the 
communication,  not  merely  of  the  physical,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  the  mental,  vitality  of  man,  the  communication  of 
the  spirit.3  That  the  author  by  'y\  nsn  intends  to  ascribe  at 
the  same  time  to  man  a  predisposition  to  immortality,4  is  as 
right  or  wrong  as  the  contrary  statement,  that  he  means  by 
nmxn  jd  isy  to  ascribe  to  him  a  predisposition  to  mortality 
(comp.  ch.  iii.  19).  Certainly  the  two-sided  nature  of  man  is 
the  presupposition  of  his  mortality  and  immortality ;  but  the 
writer  gives  no  indication  that  the  latter  in  itself  has  pre- 
ponderance over  the  former.  "Most  nearly  approaching  this 
narrative5  is  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  who  out  of  clay  forms 
the  human  body,  and  gives  life  to  it  by  means  of  a  spark 
stolen  from  the  gods "  (Tuch).  mri  is  treated  of  by  E.  C. 
Kichardson  in  JBL.  v.  (1885),  pp.  49-55. 

Vv.  8-17.  God  does  not  leave  man  to  himself,  but  sets. 
him  in  the  garden  of  God  in  Eden,  and  assigns  to  him 
employment  and  duty. 

1  Job  xxvii.  3,  xxxiii.  4  ;  Isa.  xlii.  5. 

2  Ch.  i.  20  f.,  24  ;  in  the  animals  also  there  is  D^n  TPn,  chs.  vi.  17, 

vii.  15,  or  Qi>n  nOK'J,  ch.  vii.  22,  and  they  also  live  by  God's  nil  or 
nsr^J,  Job  xxxiv.  14  ;  Ps.  civ.  30. 
''Onkelos  :   k^OO  nv& 

4  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  p.  61  f. 

5  On    its    anthropomorphic    mode   of    speech,   see    p.   96.      On    the 
Babylonian  myths,  see  p.  38  ft'. 
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Ver.  8.  God  plants  a  garden  and  places  man  in  it. — 
T}V — as  nom.  appellativum,  comfort,  delight,  bliss,  is  here  nom. 
proprium  of  the  land  in  which  the  garden  lay,  just  as  in  the 
passages  quoted  on  p.  108.  As  such  it  is  not  demonstrable 
outside  the  Bible.  There  were  within  the  compass  of  Semitic 
lands  many  places  or  districts  of  the  name  of  Eden,1  but  these 
obviously  cannot  here  be  thought  of ;  besides,  they  are  by  the 
Massoretes  pointed  ftV,  not  r}V.  It  is  in  itself  possible  that 
the  name  was  Hebraised  from  another  transmitted  along  with 
the  Paradise  legend ;  but  the  conjectures  hitherto  put  forward 
with  reference  to  this  are  not  calculated  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  matter.  The  identification  of  H#  I?  with  the  Kar- 
Dunias,  mentioned  on  p.  Ill,  or  with  Gin-dun-i-sa,2  is  in  no 
respect  better  than  that  of  Eden  with  the  supposed  Hcdcn  or 
Hedenesh  of  the  Parsees  (Knobel),  or  with  the  Indian  Udyana, 
i.e.  pleasure  garden,3  or  Udayana,  i.e.  east.4  Equally  incom- 
prehensible is  it  why  py  should  here  be  originally  a  nomen 
appellativum,  idinu,  transmitted  to  the  Hebrews  from  Babylonia, 
and  meaning  field,  steppe,  plain?  or  the  nomen  proprium 
of  a  Babylonian  district  rich  in  pasture,  edinu,6  which  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Paradise.  But  \^V  may  very  well 
be  an  invented  significant  name,  just  as  nij  in  ch.  iv.  16,  mean- 
ing land  of  bliss.  At  least  the  Hebrews  found  in  it  this  idea.7 
That  n&£  is  omitted  before  it,  can  only  prove  that  the  name 
as  such  had  become  current  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  legend  concerning  it  was  much  spoken  of. 

D^P — even  on  account  of  the  consec.  V^\  alone,  not  to 
be  understood  as  in  4  Esdr.  i.  (iii.)  7 8  temporally,  from  the  begin- 
ning or  previously,  but  locally,  eastwards,  east,9  namely,  from 

1  Amos  i.  5  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23. 

2  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  pp.  65  f.,  133  ff. 

3  Lenormant,  Be'rose,  p.  304  f.  *  Grill,  Erzvater,  p.  166. 
5  Schrader,  KAT.2  26  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  vol.  i.  26]. 
c  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  p.  79  f. 

7  tvis  Tpvtpvts,  LXX.  ver.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  xxxi.  9,  16,  18,  xxxvi.  35. 

8  Targiim,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  Peshitta,  Jerome,  etc. 

9  Ch.  xi.  2,  xiii.  11,  iii.  24. 
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the  standpoint  of  the  narrator,  in  the  east  of  the  earth,  not  as 
Knobel  fW?  D*^>  m  tne  eastern  part  of  Eden.  It  marks 
generally  the  situation  of  Eden,  which  is  more  exactly 
described  in  vv.  10-14,  and  indicates  that  it  was  thought 
that  mankind  migrated  from  east  to  west.1 

J3 — general  Semitic 2  word  for  fenced-in  place  (opposed  to 
nnb'),  garden,  here  as  not  infrequently,3  an  orchard,  a  park, 
such  as  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  4  and  "  in  India  and  Persia 
surrounded  the  castles  of  the  princes,5  and  such  as  the  king's 
gardens  in  Jerusalem 6  also  were,  and  nothing  else  "  (Tuch). 
The  LXX.  rendered  it  here  and  elsewhere 7  by  7rapa§etcro?, 
and  they  are  followed  by  Symmachus,  the  Peshitta,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Graecus  Venetus,  and  so  in  the  Church  this 
word  became  the  usual  name  for  the  "  garden  of  God " 
planted  by  God.8  Paradise,  according  to  Pollux9  a  Persian 
word,  adopted  in  Hebrew 10  as  &T)&,  in  the  languages  of 
Islam  as  Firdaus,  is  usually  explained n  from  the  Bactrian 
pairi-daSza,  "  heaping  around,  circumvcdlation."  But  this 
identification  is  contested  by  de  Lagarde,12  on  the  ground  of 
the  Armenian  partez,  Persian  pdliz,  and  the  gloss  in  Photius 
(f)ap8aidc.  A  Babylonian  origin  of  the  word  13  cannot  yet  be 
proved. 

Ver.  9.  In  the  garden  God  caused  all  kinds  u  of  trees  to 

1  See,  moreover,  in  de  Lagarde's  Genesis  Graece,  p.  23  f.  of  the  Preface, 
and  Field,  Hexapla,  i.  13,  an  old  notice  according  to  which  the  D"lpE>  was 
once  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  text. 

2  Also  Sumerian,  P.  Hanpt,  Sumerische  Forschungen,  p.  9. 

3  E.g.  Isa.  i.  29  ;  Song  vi.  11. 

4  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  ?  p.  96. 

5  Esth.  i.  5  ;  Neh.  ii.  8  ;  Xenophon,  Gyropaedia,  i.  3,  xii.  14  ;  v.  Bohlen, 
A.  Ind.  ii.  104. 

6  Jer.  xxxix.  4  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  4  ;  Neh.  iii.  15. 

7  Ch.  xiii.  10  ;  Num.  xxiv.  6  ;  Isa.  i.  30. 

8  Gen.  xiii.  10  ;  Isa.  Ii.  3  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  xxxi.  8  f. 

9  Onomasticon,  ix.  3.  10  Song  iv.  13  ;  Neh.  ii.  8  ;  Eccles.  ii.  5. 

11  Following  Spiegel  ;  compare  Avesta,  i.  293. 

12  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  76,  210  f.  ;  Armenische  Studien,  §  1878. 
Comp.  GGN.  1886,  p.  145  ;  ZDMG.  xxxvi.  p.  182. 

13  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  p.  97. 

14  i?3  as  in  chs.  iv.  22,  xxiv.  10,  xl.  17. 
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grow,  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for  food,  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  amenity,  therefore,  and  for  eating.  That  only 
trees,  and  not  also  other  plants,  are  named,  is  doubtless  not 
accidental.  Man  is  not  condemned  to  live  on  ivy  till  ch. 
iii.  18,  originally  he  was  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  trees  (ver.  16). 
Of  the  trees  two,  as  being  here  most  important,  are  made 
specially  prominent:  the  tree  of  life  (see  p.  108  f.)  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  so  called  because  its  fruit  gives  life  to 
him  who  eats  of  it,  i.e.,  according  to  ch.  iii.  22,  lasting  health 
and  exemption  from  death ;  the  other,  peculiar  to  the  biblical 
narrative  (p.  Ill),  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,1 
i.e.  whose  fruit  bestows  on  him  who  eats  it  knowledge  con- 
cerning good  and  evil  (see  on  ver.  17).  The  course  of  the 
narrative  shows  how  these  effects  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  are 
to  be  thought  of  as  communicated.  They  are  miraculous, 
divine  trees.  Immortal  life  is  a  divine  possession,  and  to 
know  good  and  evil  is  likewise  a  truly  divine  prerogative 
(ch.  iii.  22).  Trees  which  bestow  such  advantages  must 
themselves  be  of  divine  kind.  But  all  that  follows,  too, 
shows  the  same ;  it  is  a  wonderful  garden,  a  true  garden  of 
God,  or,  to  express  it  in  heathen  fashion,  a  dwelling  of  the 
gods. 

}2n  "Jinn — may  and  must  apply  also  to  the  other  tree 
joined  on  by  )  (see  ch.  iii.  3).  The  assumption  that  the  tree 
of  life  is  in  this  whole  narrative  a  secondary  addition,  that 
therefore  the  text  here  originally  ran :  zna  njnn  yy  pn  "prim 
jni,  and  further  that  the  verses,  iii.  22-24,2  or  iii.  22,  24,3 
were  also  originally  wanting,  robs  the  narrative  of  one  of  its 
most  essential  thoughts,  namely,  that  in  the  garden  of  God, 
besides  other  divine  blessings,  there  awaited  man  the  bless- 
ing of  enduring  life,  also,  but  that  he  lost  it  by  his  trans- 
gression.     Such  an  assumption  is  not  required  either  by  ch. 

1  The  nom,en  verbi  with  the  article,  and  yet  followed  by  the  accusative, 
as  in  Jer.  xxii.  16.     See  Ewald,  236a. 

2  BOhmer,  Das  erste  B.  d.  Thora,  125  f. 

3  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  p.  46  ff. 
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iii.  31  or  by  the  mode  of  expression  here  used.  The  order  of 
words  favoured  by  our  author  is  proved  from  the  under- 
noted  passages2  (due  to  Driver,  Helvetica,  ii.  33)  to  be 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  mode  of  expres- 
sion. An  interpolator,  who  had  ch.  iii.  3  before  him,  would 
scarcely  have  chosen  its  present  position  for  his  insertion  of 
n*m  yy.3 

Vv.  10—14.  Of  the  watering  of  the  garden  and  of  the 
four  rivers  proceeding  from  the  river  of  Eden.  These  verses, 
which  are  easily  taken  away  without  making  one  feel  that 
anything  essential  is  lost,  and  by  their  jejune  geographical 
description  rather  interrupt  than  help  the  narrative,  were 
perhaps  first  inserted  by  B  4  or  by  another  hand,5  or  following 
another  source.6  On  this  assumption,  ver.  15  (Buckle)  or 
ver.  Sb  (Kautzsch-Socin)  must  also  be  regarded  as  an  addition. 

Ver.  10.  The  garden  was  watered  by  a  river  which  the 
author  conceived  of  as  rising  in  Eden,  outside  of  the  garden, 
and  as  then  flowing  through  the  garden.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  an  extended  system  of  canals.7 

N^ — The  participle,  followed  by  the  Imperfect  and  the  con- 
secutive Perfect,  expresses  continuance;  whether  in  the  past8 
or  in  the  present  of  the  author,  may  seem  doubtful.  The 
statement  of  purpose,  mp^ni?,  leads  rather  to  the.  former 
conclusion.  But  in  any  case  the  author,  according  to  the 
following  description,  conceives  of  the  four  rivers  as  still 
existing  in  his  time.  According  to  ch.  iv.  16,  Eden  is  still 
in  existence  after  the  Fall,  and  according  to  ch.  iii.  24, 
the  garden  of  God  also.  The  supposition  that  before 
the  Flood,  Paradise  was  taken  away  from  the  earth,  has  no 

1  See  notes  on  passage. 

2  Gen.  xxviii.  14  ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  27  ;  Deut.  vii.  14  ;  Jer.  xl.  9  ;  further, 
Gen.  i.  16,  xii.  17,  xxxiv.  29,  xliii.  15,  18;  Num.  xiii.  23,  26;  Judg. 
xxi.  10  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  11  ;  Jer.  xxvii.  7,  and  others. 

a  See  also  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  p.  135  f. 

4  Ewald,  Biblische  Theologie,  iii.  72. 

5  Reuss,  Geschichte  des  AT.  p.  258.  r-  Budde,  Urgeschichte,  p.  82  f. 
7  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  p.  62. 

s  As  in  Ex.  xiii.  21  ;  Judg.  iv.  4f.,  and  freip 
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valid  foundation. — LXX. :  iKTropeverat,  cupopi^erai ;  Vulgate  : 
egrediebatur,  dividitur. 

DUO — -from  there,  i.e.  "  from  the  garden  onwards,  on  its 
issue  from  it,  it  parts  itself  into  four  rivers,  of  which  each 
has  a  separate  course.  They  are  called  (stream-)  beginnings, 
because  the  reference  is  to  their  beginnings  (upper  reaches). 
In  their  further  course  they  are  designated  in  ver.  1 3  f.  by 
the  word  inj.  So,  too,  wtii  stands,  in  Ezek.  xvi.  25,  xxi.  24, 
for  the  beginning  of  roads  and  of  streets  "  (Knobel).  This, 
and  not  that  of  principal  rivers,1  is  the  only  meaning  in 
accordance  with  Hebrew  (and  Arabic)  idiom.2  It  is  not 
philologically  allowable  to  render :  There  issued  rivers  from 
Eden,  they  parted  ever  farther  and  farther  from  one  another, 
and  had  four  sources,3  or  :  and  came  to  be  four  principal 
streams.4 

Ver.  11.  The  first  (*!£*?,  as  in  ch.  i.  5)  is  called  PisJwn ; 
it  is  that  which  floius  round  the  whole  land  of  Havilah? 
'•  One  does  not  require  to  think  of  a  flowing  right  round 
about,  for  22D  is  also  found  in  the  sense  of  a  going  round  or 
compassing  one  side.6  Where  gold  is,  i.e.  where  it  is  found, 
where  it  is  native.  Havilah  is  therefore  a  gold  land  "  (Knobel). 
The  article  with  2HJ,  as  also  with  the  elsewhere  anarthrous 
V?W}  ver.  12,  is  the  generic  article. 

Ver.  12.  The  author  further  also  designates  the  gold  of 
this  land  good,  i.e.  "  excellent,  superior."  7 

3HN. — On  ].,  see  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  10.  2.8 

Nin — fern,  in  the  Pentateuch,  for  which  the  Massoretes 
recommend  to  read  wr\}  see  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  32.  A.  6. 

Besides    the    gold,  Bcdolach    and  Shoham   stone  are  also 


1  Luther,  Rosenmuller,  and  others. 

2  Comp.  on  the  Assyrian,  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  p.  98. 

3  Michaelis. 

4  Kurtz,  Geschichte  AB.2  i.  60  f.  [Eng.  trans.  :  History  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, vol.  i.  p.  74]. 

5  Samaritan,  riT'in  without  the  article. 

6  Num.  xxi.  4  ;  Judg.  xi.  18.  7  Comp.  2  Chron.  iii.  5,  8. 
8  Comp.  chs.  iii.  17,  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  26,  xxix.  3,  8  ;  Lev.  xxv.  34. 
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named  as  products  of  Havilah. — n?'"1??.  Like  it  in  appear- 
ance was,  according  to  Num.  xi.  7,  the  Manna ;  and  it  must, 
in  view  of  that  passage,  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  meaning  is  not  indicated  with  certainty 
by  tradition.  The  LXX.,  rendering  by  dvOpa^  in  Genesis, 
and  by  KpvaTaXkos  in  Numbers,  decide  wrongly  for  a 
precious  stone,  seeing  that  no  \2$  stands  before  it.  The 
Peshitta  has  |I>Ao^,  with  i  for  i;  which  the  Syrians 
interpret  sometimes  as  crystal,  sometimes  as  pearl.  Others, 
also,1  interpret  Bcdolach,  pearl ;  doubtless  because  of  its 
transparency  and  whiteness,  and  because  it  stands  here 
between  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  but  see  1  Kings  x.  2,  10 
(Tuch).  More  correct  is  the  opinion 2  that  "  /3Se'\\a.  or 
/38eXkiov,  also  /3o\%6v,5  [jiaZeK.Kov,  maldacon*  is  a  fragrant, 
much  prized," 5  transparent,  waxlike  gum.  The  genuine 
article  is  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  less  valuable  species, 
blackish.6  According  to  Pliny,  Bactria  produces  the  best 
bdellium.7  According  to  the  Feriplus  maris  Erythraei, 
§§  37,  39,  49,  sailors  bring  it  from  Gedrosia  and  India.8 
Possibly  the  Sanskrit  word  ulukhala  (iidiWiala)  is  the 
original  of  the  name  np~Q.9 

D?^ — by  the  ancients  rendered  sometimes  by  6  Xidos   6 
irpaaivos  (LXX.)  or  Beryl10  or  Emerald}1  sometimes  by  Onyx12 

1  Saadia,   Ar.   Erpen.,   Graecus   Venetus,   Abuhv.,  Kiiuchi,   Bochart, 
Hierozoicon,  iii.  592  ff. 

2  Josephus,   Antiquities,   iii.    1.    6,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus, 
Vulgate,  and  most  modern  scholars. 

3  Dioscorides,  Materia  Medica,  i.  80. 

4  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  12.  §  35.  5  Plautus,  Curculio,  i.  2.  7. 

6  Winer,  Biblische   Reahcorterbuch,3  i.   144 ;    Rielim,   Handicorterbuch, 
158. 

7  Nascitur  et  in   Arabia,  Indiaque   et    Media  ac   Babylone ;    aliqui 
peraticum  vocant  ex  Media  advectum. 

8  See    on  this    point    Lassen,   Indische    Alterthumskunde,1    i.    289  f., 
530,  iii.  43. 

8  De  Lagarde,  Gesammelte  Abhandluwjen,  20. 

10  LXX.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13,  Targum,  Peshitta,  Saadia,  etc. 

11  LXX.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  xxxv.  27,  xxxix.  6. 

12  LXX.    in   Job   xxviii.    16  ;    Aquila  in  Ex.,  Theodotion  and  Sym- 
machus in  Ex.  and  Gen.  ii.  12  ;  Vulgate. 
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or  Sardonyx l  or  Sardius.'2  Onyx,  sardonyx,  and  sardius 
belong  to  the  same  species  (chalcedony).  By  means  of  the 
etymology  nothing  can  be  determined,  since  no  root  meaning 
is  recognisable.  The  Arabic  sahama  does  not  mean  to  be 
pale,  but  to  be  dried  up,  lean,  and  cannot  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  onyx,  nor  nr?,  leek  (P>doZ,  ^.;),  which  has  no  verbal 
root,  in  favour  of  beryl.  Whether  the  Babylonian-Assyrian 
precious  stone  sdmtu3  is  to  be  traced  to  DnB>  (Del.)  or 
:>q_k^.»,4  and  what  kind  of  precious  stone  it  may  be,  is  still 
quite  uncertain.5  Seeing  that,  further,  among  the  many 
Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  en**'  ^'T-'  auc^  n^v°  are 
also  in  part  interpreted  of  stones  of  the  onyx  species,  the 
highest  probability  may  be  in  favour  of  the  prasius  or  beryl 
(aquamarine,  a  variety  of  emerald).  According  to  the  Periplus 
maris  Erythraci,  §§  49,  51,  onyx  stones  were  brought  as  articles 
of  commerce  from  the  Indian  harbours.  According  to  Pliny,7 
the  onyx  and  sardonyx  were  obtained  specially  from  India  and 
Arabia.  But  even  of  beryls  Pliny  says : 8  India  eos  gignit, 
raw  alibi  repertos.9 

Ver.  13.  The  second  river,  Gihon,  flows  round  the  whole 
land  of  Kush,  therefore  the  country  of  Ethiopia. 

Ver.  14.  The  third  river,  Hiddekel,  is  certainly  the  Tigris, 
as  in  Dan.  x.  4.  The  Hebrew  name  agrees  with  the  Sumerian 
Idigna,10  Babylonian-Assyrian  Idiglat,11  Aramaic  AlLo?  and 
l"6:n,  Arabic  dijlat.  The  Aryan  name,  Old  Persian  Tigra, 
Pahlevi  mjl,   Greek  Tlyprj^,   Tlypis,  designates  it,  according 

1  Aquila  in  Gen.  ii.  12  ;  Vulgate  in  Job  xxviii.  16. 

2  LXX.  in  Ex.  xxv.  7,  xxxv.  9. 

3  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  60 f.,  131  f.  ;  Sckrader,  KAT**  30 
[Eng.  trans,  vol.  i.  p.  30]. 

4  Halevy  in  Revue  Grit.  1881,  p.  479. 

5  For  other  worthless  etymologies,  see  Hitzig  on  Job  xxviii.  16,  and 
Sprenger,  Geoyr.  Arab.  62  f. 

c  See  notes  on  Ex.  xxviii.  17  ft".  '  Hist.  Nat,  37.  §  86  ff. 

8  Hist.  Nat.  37.  §  76. 

9  See  generally,  Lassen,  Indische  Altertlmmshundc,1  iii.  12,  16  f. 
in  Haupt,  Swmerische  Farm.  Ges.  9,  17. 

11  Schrader,   KAT*  32  f.   [Eng.   trans,  vol.  i.  p.  32].     Del.   Parodies, 
p.  170  ff. 
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to  the  express  tradition  of  the  ancients,1  the  arrow  swift.*2 
Whether  the  Aryan  was  derived  from  the  Babylonian  or  that 
from  the  Aryan,  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

It  is  that  which  flows  in  front  of  Assyria — n»"Tp3  on 
the  side  fronting,  on  the  cast  side  o/,3  so  that  by  *&$*&  the 
Assyrian  empire  with  Mesopotamia  is  understood.4  Certainly 
a  kingdom  of  this  extent  is  of  little  use  as  a  geographical 
definition.  The  author,  too,  must  have  known  that  Assyria 
extended  far  east  of  the  Tigris  (comp.  ch.  x.  11).  We  might 
therefore  understand  by  "&$«,  not  indeed  Mosul,5  but  doubt- 
less the  ancient  city  Asshur,  now  called  Kal'at  Scrgha,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris  (see  note  on  ch.  x.  12);  but 
this  city,  which  early  lost  its  position,  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  under  this  name.  If  therefore  we  hold 
by  the  rendering  eastward  of,6  we  must  rest  satisfied  with 
the  view,  that  the  author  gives  only  a  general  geographical 
definition,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  Isaiah,  in  ch.  vii.  20, 
viii.  7,  represents  the  Assyrians  as  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates  (Schrader) ;  but  then  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  acknowledge  that  the  passage  does  not  originate 
with  C,  who  for  eastward  always  writes  Q^'P.7  Otherwise 
we  should,  with  the  LXX.8  and  the  Peshitta,9  have  to  take 
the  ntyip  in  the  sense  of  the  Aramaic  D*JP,  on  the  front  side 
of,  i.e.  opposite  or  in  front  of  Assyria,  viewing  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  author ; 10  for  this,  however,  7ti3»  was  available. 

1  Strabo,  Rerwm  geograph.  xi.  14.  8 ;  Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.  6.  §  127  ; 
Curtius,  iv.  9. 

a  Bactrian,  tiglira,  pointed  ;  tighri,  arrow  ;  Spiegel,  Altpersische  Keil- 
schriften,2  p.  221  ;  Erdnische  Alterthumskunde,  i.  172  ;  de  Lagarde, 
Gesammeltc  Abhandhingen,  p.  201. 

3  Atpiila,  Targums. 

4  Tuch,  Gesenius  on  Isa.  viii.  5,  and  Thesaurus ;  Hitzig  in  Schenkel's 
Bibvllexicon,  i.  266 ;  and  Delitzseh  in  Riehm's  Handworterbuch,  299. 

5  Saadia  in  Tuch,2  61  ;  de  Lagarde,  Orientalia,  ii.  44. 
|;  As  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  5  ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  11. 

'  Chs.  ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11. 

s  Which  here  and  in  ch.  iv.  16  gives  »«t£v«vt/. 

;J  \\Xrio  \  but  not  in  ch.  iv.  16. 

10  Knobel,  Keil,  Wright,  Ewald,  JB.  x.  54,  and  ourselves  in  ed.  5. 
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In  the  case  of  the  fourth  river,  rna,  i.e.  Euphrates,  "  the 
narrator  adds  nothing,  because  the  river  was  well  known  to 
every  Hebrew  reader  "  (Knobel),  and  not  because  it  was  the 
chief  stream  watering  the  garden,1  which  is  contrary  to  the 
text.  Besides  the  Hebrew-Aramaic  form  of  the  name,  we 
now  know  also  the  Old  Persian  Ufrtitu  (EvdypaTrjs),  and  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  Burattuw,  PuratvJ  A  Semitic  root- 
meaning  has  not  been  discovered.3 

Pishon  and  Gihon — Of  the  four  rivers  two  therefore,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  are  in  no  way  doubtful.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Pishon  and  the  Gihon. — prva,  also  the 
name  of  a  spring  and  of  a  brook  near  Jerusalem,4  has  an 
evident  Semitic  derivation  (n11?,  »*->»-it  ),  and  signifies  something 
like  that  which  bursts  through  or  forth.  By  this  same  name 
the  Syrians  and  Arabs  in  the  Middle  Ages  name  also  Pyramus 
in  Cilicia,  and  Islamic  peoples  generally  the  Oxus  (Jeihim). 
They  place  it  also  as  nomen  appellativum  before  other  names 
of  rivers,  as  Jeihiin  er-Eas  =  the  Araxes  in  Armenia,  Jeihun 
Kank  =  Ganges.5 — ii^Q,  not  met  with  elsewhere,  similar  in 
form  to  pn,,3)  signifies  (vhB).  perhaps,  the  streaming,  the  broad 
streaming.  Whereas  Euphrates  and  Hiddekel  are  actually 
foreign  river  names,  Pishon  and  Gihon  were  Hebrew,  at  least 
Hebraised,  and  in  any  case  comprehensible  by  the  Hebrews 
as  appellative.  As  the  former  are  twin  streams  present  in 
nature,  so  the  latter  are  a  pair  united  by  the  similar  forma- 
tion and  termination  of  their  names.  According  to  the  order 
of  enumeration,  the  Pishon  and  Gihon  are  more  easterly  than 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  these  otherwise  unknown 

1  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  p.  78. 

2  Schrader,  KAT.2  34  [Eng.  trans,  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  35];  Delitzscli,  Wo  lag 
das  Paradies?  p.  169 f. 

3  For  derivations  from  the  Aryan,  see  Spiegel,  Altpersische  Keilin- 
scliriften2  211  f.;  Erdnische  Alterthumskundc,  i.  150.  From  the  Akkadian, 
in  Lenormant,  Langue  prim,  de  la  Chald.  p.  354  ;  Delitzscli,  Wo  lag  das 
Paradies  ?  p.  169.     On  the  opposite  side,  see  Tiele,  ThT.  1882,  p.  260  f. 

4  1  Kings  i.  33,  38  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30,  xxxiii.  14. 

5  Reland,  De  Paradiso,  §  17  ;  Michaelis,  Suppl.  i.  298. 
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rivers,  the  author  names  the  countries  encompassed  by  them 
The  first  of  these,  Kush,  occurs  often  enough  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is,  in  its  narrower  acceptation,  Nubia  with 
Meroe,  but,  in  a  wider  sense,  includes  also  peoples  of 
Southern  Arabia  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.1  The  other, 
Havilah,  with  the  article,  is  met  with  only  here.  Havilah, 
without  the  article,  is  mentioned,  in  ch.  x.  7,  29,2  both  amono- 
the  Kushites  and  among  the  Yoktanide  Arabs  (along  with 
Ophir);  and  in  the  expression,  "from  Havilah  to  Shur," 3 
Havilah  appears  as  a  country  in  Northern  Arabia,  reach- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  author  doubtless 
intended  to  mention  a  name  not  otherwise  altogether  unknown, 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  this  Havilah  in  his  mind ;  but  since 
he  says,  the  ivhole  land  of  Havilah,  he  gives  it  to  be  understood 
that  this  country  extends  still  farther  eastward  (comp.  H^"^ 
Btes).  It  may  be  conjectured  from  the  prefixed  article,4  that  the 
Hebrews  were  still  conscious  of  the  original  signification  of  the 
word;  but  whether  that  may  have  been  sandland,  land  of  dunes,5 
is  uncertain.  Before  the  period  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
conquering  Persians  and  Greeks,  the  ancients  had  only  very 
indistinct  ideas  about  the  southern  lands  east  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  so  the  name  of  India  occurs  in  the  Bible  first  in  Esth. 
i.  1,  viii.  9.  Before  this  the  Hebrews  had  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  substituting  for  the  names  of  these  countries  others  only 
approximate.  As  they  used  Ophir  in  this  way,6  so  perhaps  here 
Havilah,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  actual 
Indian  names,  such  as  the  commercial  city  KoX^oc 7  in  the 
south  of  Western  India,8  or  Kampila,  Daradaland  in  North- 
western India,9  could  have  given  occasion  to  the  name  Havilah. 

1  See  note  on  ch.  x.  6-8,  and  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  i.  285  &.,  art. 
"  Aethiopien  und  Kusch."  2  See  notes  there. 

:;  Ch.xxv.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  4  Ewald,  277c  5  Franz  Delitzsch. 

6  See  note  on  ch.  x.  29. 

7  Sinus  Colchicus,  district  of  Colias,  promontorium  Goliacum. 

8  Knobel  after  the  Periplus  maris  Erythraei,  §  58  f . ;  Ptolemy,  Geograph. 
vii.  1.  10,  95  ;  Dionysius  Periegetes,  592,  1148  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  6.  §  86; 
Pomponius  Mela,  De  situ  orbis,  iii.  7. 

9  Delitzsch,  Comm.  zur  Genesis,*  p.  259,  after  Lassen. 
DILLMANN. — I.  O 
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The  author  makes  up  for  what  is  still  wanting  in  clearness 
to  his  contemporaries  in  the  naming  of  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  by  indicating  its  principal  products,  which,  if  not 
separately,  yet  at  least  as  a  whole  carried  the  thought  of 
Hebrew  readers  without  doubt  to  the  far  south-east.  On 
bdellium  and  beryl  (onyx),  see  p.  125  f.  The  gold  obtained 
from  Ophir  is  in  the  Old  Testament  that  most  celebrated  as 
fine  gold.1  The  classical  writers  also  celebrate  India  as  a 
land  abounding  in  choice  gold,2  especially  the  district  watered 
by  the  Upper  Indus,  with  its  gold  sand  brought  to  light  by 
the  Myrmekes.3 

So  far  there  is  reason  for  finding  in  the  Pishon,  which 
flows  round  about  the  land  of  Havilah,  a  reference  to  one  of 
the  principal  Indian  rivers,  and  indeed  most  naturally  to  the 
Indus,4  of  which  it  is  most  likely  the  Hebrews  could  have  had 
some  vague  knowledge,  less  naturally  to  the  Ganges.5  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  mention  the  opinion  of  Sprenger,6  that  the 
Arabian  streamlet,  Baish,  in  the  southern  Tihame,  about  17° 
north  latitude,  is  the  Pishon,  divided  from  Paradise  by  a  sub- 
terranean course ;  and  that  of  E.  Glaser,7  that  Havilah  is  the 
mountain  range  of  Yemama,  and  the  region  of  Yemama  and 
el  Kasim,  therefore  central  and  north-eastern  Arabia,  and 
the  Pishon,  the  Wadi  ed-Dawasir,  whose  tributary,  Wadi 
el'Yrdh,  flows  through  Yemama. 

The  Gihon,  again,  seems  sufficiently  defined  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  flows  round  the  whole  land  of  Kush,  including 

1  1  Kings  x.  11  ;  Fs.  xlv.  9  ;  Job  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16  ;  Isa.  xiii.  12. 

8  Herodotus,  iii.  102  ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  ii.  36  ;  Quintus  Curtails,  viii. 
9.  18. 

8  Herodotus,  iii.  102  ;  Strabo,  Geograph.  xv.  1.  44,  69  ;  Arrian,  Indica, 
15  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  11.  §  111.  See  also  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthum- 
skunde,1  i.  237  f.,  ii.  557. 

4  Kosmas  Indicopleustes,  etc.;  Lassen,  Ind.  Alterthumskunde*  i.  529  ; 
Knobel,  and  others. 

5  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  1.  3  ;  Eusebius,  Jerome,  etc. 
e  Geograph.  Arab.  49  ft'. 

7  Geschichte  und  Geographie  Arabiens,  ii.  323  ff.,  341  it  Also  Hommel 
in  Neuc  kirchlirhe  Zeitschrift,  ii.  893  ff. 
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therefore  in  any  case  the  African  Kush ;  and  older  expositors 
come  nearest  to  the  meaning  of  the  author  when  they 
interpret  it  of  the  Nile,  or  of  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  Nile.1 
He  does  not  name  it  the  "IK*,  the  river  of  Egypt,  because  he 
does  not  mean  this,  but  the  river  flowing  round  Kush.  But 
that  a  river  rising  in  Asia  should  be  represented  as  encircling 
the  African  Kush  also,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  in 
view  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  ancients  2  in  regard  to  the 
figure  and  extent  of  the  countries  of  the  south ;  even  Ptolemy 
thought  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  joined  in  the  south.3  In  order 
to  avoid  this  presumed  difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
direct  conflict  with  tW3  H*p'?,  others  have  understood  the 
author  to  mean  only  Asiatic  Kush,4  and  have  identified  the 
Gihon  sometimes  with  the  Vakshu  or  Oxits,5  which,  among 
Islamic  peoples  (?  influenced  by  Jewish  or  Christian  theories), 
bears  the  name  Jeihim,  but  which  in  the  ancient  world  never 
rose  to  any  considerable  celebrity  ;  sometimes  with  .  the 
(Utnges,6  in  this  latter  case,  indeed,  in  opposition  even  to  the 
succession  of  names  in  the  text. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  is :  that  the  author  wished 
to  tell  of  four  main  streams  which  issue  from  Eden,  and  that 
of  these  he  defines  the  two  to  the  west  as  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  has  no  clear 
conception  of  the  two  to  the  east,  though  his  description  of 
them,  in  the  light  of  our  geographical  knowledge,  would  point 
most  readily  to  the  Indus  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  a  case  similar  to  the  Persians'  identification  of  the  two 
mythical  streams  flowing  from  the  Haraberezaiti  (see  p.  109) 

1  So  already  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27,  and  LXX.  in  Jer.  ii.  18  ;  Josephns, 
Antiquities,  i.  1.3;  most  of  the  Church  Fathers ;  among  moderns,  e.g. 
Gesenius,  especially  Berth eau,  Die  Lage  des  Paradieses,  Gbtt.  1848. 

2  See  the  proof  of  this  in  Bertheau. 

3  Kiepert,  Alt.  Geograph.112  [Eng.  trans.:  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography, 
London,  1881]. 

4Knobel,  Viilkertafel,  pp.  248,  270  f. 

5  Michaelis,  Supplem.  i.  298  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Alterthumskunde,  i.  1,  184; 
.Lassen,  Knobel,  etc.  • 

6  Kosmas  Indicoplenstes. 
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with  two  great  rivers  known  to  them ; x  among  the  eighteen 
other  rivers,  however,  they  also  find  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  that  as  the  first  two. 

But  if,  then,  the  meaning  is  that  these  four  rivers  all 
came  from  one  river,  it  is  clear  to  every  modern  that  this 
is  geographically  an  impossible  representation.  For  the 
ancients,  with  their  defective  geographical  knowledge,  it  had 
at  first  no  difficulties;  afterwards  these  emerged  only  gradually, 
and  even  then  not  in  their  full  strength.  Already  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  ch.  xxxii.,  places  Paradise  in  the  farthest 
east  or  north-east,  which  was  as  yet  unexplored  by  anyone. 
Josephus  identifies  the  river  of  Eden  with  the  ocean  that 
flows  around  the  earth,  from  which  according  to  ancient 
belief  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth  had  their  hidden  sources, 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  derive  from  it  the  Euphrates,  the 
Tigris,  the  Nile,  and  the  Ganges  or  Indus.  Many  followed 
him.  Later  writers,  like  Ephrem  Syrus  and  Kosmas  Indico- 
pleustes,  went  still  further,  and  transported  Eden  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  This  view  of  the  earth  (from  Kosmas)  had 
wide  currency  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  from  the  time  fancies  of  that  sort  had  to  give  way 
before  accurate  scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  earth's 
surface,  the  difficulties  besetting  the  question  pressed  forcibly 
to  the  front.  This  led  to  a  great  variety  of  attempts  to 
harmonise  the  statements  of  the  narrative  with  the  facts  of 
geography,  while  holding  firmly  by  the  strict  historicity  of 
the  former.  The  chief  of  these  attempts  are  the  following : — 
(a)  Some  assumed  a  partial  metamorphosis  of  the  earth 
by  the  Flood,  and  represented  the  author  as  describing  some- 
thing in  his  time  already  past,  not  anything  that  then  existed.? 
Unlike  older  expositors,  they  sought 3  the  Pishon  and  Gihon 
in  Armenia,  where  the  western  branch  of  the  Tigris  and  the 

1  Windischmann,  Zoroastrianische  Studien,  p.  188  ;  Spiegel,  Erdnische 
Alterthumskunde,  i.  192  ;  West  Pahlavi  Texts,  77  ;  Tiele,  ThT.  1882,  p.  260. 

2  Luther  and  most  Protestant  theologians. 

3  Reland,  de  situ  paradisi  terr.  1706,  and  others ;  among  moderns,  e.g. 
Kurtz,  Bunsen,  Keil,  v.  Raumer,  Paliistina,  Anhang  vii. 
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eastern  source  of  the  Euphrates  .rise  near  one  another, 
though  separated  by  a  lofty  mountain  range,  and  where 
the  sources  of  the  Araxes  also  lie  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  therefore  identified  the  Gihon  with  the  Araxes,1  which, 
after  joining  with  the  Cyrus  (Kur),  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
while  Kush  was  taken  to  mean  the  Koaaaloi,  it  being  assumed  2 
that  these  extended  from  Susiana  through  Media  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  Pishon  was  then  discovered  in  the 
Colchian  Phasis,3  which,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  flows  west- 
wards into  the  Black  Sea;  or  in  the  Cyrus,4  which  rises  in 
Armenia  proper,  not  very  far  from  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes; 
and,  finally,  Havilah  in  Colchis,  a  land  rich  in  gold  and 
other  metals.5  But  this  interpretation,  which  in  antiquity,  for 
good  reasons,  has  no  representatives,  rests  not  merely  on  a 
groundless  presupposition  of  great  changes  wrought  upon  the 
earth's  surface  by  the  Flood,6  but  quite  arbitrarily  places 
Kush  and  Havilah  in  the  north.  Even  then  it  fails  to  reach 
the  end  in  view,  since  there  never  were  Cossaeans  in  Armenia,7 
and  since  only  gold,s  and  not  bdellium  and  beryl  (onyx),  can 
pass  as  products  of  the  north. 

(b)  Others,9  recognising  clearly  the  fact  that  the  narrator 
intended  to  describe  a  land  existing  in  his  own  time,  pro- 
nounced the  present  Shatt-el-Ardb,  i.e.  the  united  Euphrates- 
Tigris  river,  to  be  the  river  of  Eden,  and  sought  of  the  four 
streams  into  which  it  branched  out,  one  pair  in  the  north  in 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  themselves,  the  other  pair 
either  in  the  two  estuaries  of  the  Shatt  or  in  its  two  eastern 
tributaries,  the  Karun  and  the  Kerkha  or  Karasu ;  or  even 
the  Gihon  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Pishon  in  the  Phaisan,  a 


1  Aras,  Jeiliun  er-Ras.  .  .       2  Knobel,  Volkertafel,  p.  250. 

3  Reland  and  others.  4  Keil. 

5  Strabo,  i.  2.  39,  and  xi.  2.  19  ;  Appian,  MitKridates,  103. 

6  See  remarks  introductory  to  the  history  of  the  Flood,  §  3. 

7  See  Noldeke  in  GGN.  1874,  p.  1  ff.  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lay  das  Parodies  ? 
31. 

8  See  on  Job  xxxvii.  22. . 

9  Calvin,  Huetius,  Bochart,  Hopkins,  Rask,  PresseL 
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river  of  Yemen  in  Arabia.1  Havilah  and  Kush  were  on  this 
hypothesis  more  easily  located  (although  the  name  Chuzistan, 
Old  Persian  Uvaja,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Kush).  But  even 
apart  from  the  question  whether  the  two  estuaries  of  the 
Shatt  were  already  in  existence  in  antiquity,2  the  D^'&o  in  the 
text  cannot  be  tributaries  of  the  main  stream,  and  a  dwelling 
of  the  gods  in  the  lowlands  (see  p.  108  f.)  stands  in  conflict  with 
the  representations  of  antiquity.3  So  soon  as  one  admits  4  that 
the  author  assumes  that  Eden  and  the  garden  of  God  are  still 
in  existence,  any  attempt  to  discover  them  in  a  land  geographi- 
cally well  known  to  the  Hebrews  must  be  abandoned,  or  else  we 
must  ascribe  to  the  author  the  folly  of  having  invented  an 
account  which  would  at  once  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  lying, 
(c)  Fried.  Delitzsch  5  has,  in  spite  of  this,  made  one  more 
attempt,  by  means  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  to  point  out  an  actually  existing 
country  to  which  the  description  of  the  author  applies, 
although,  wisely,  none  of  his  ancient  readers  thought  of  it. 
Eden  is  supposed  to  be  the  land  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  from  Takrit  and  'Ana  in  the  north  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  the  south.6  The  garden  is  the  district  immediately 
adjoining  Babylon,  extending  from  the  so-called  Isthmus,  where 
now  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  most  converge,  down  to 
a  little  below  Babylon.  The  river  in  the  garden  is  the 
Euphrates.  The  Pishon  is  the  Pallakopas  Canal,  once  per- 
haps (?)  called  Pisanu,  and  perhaps  an  old  river  bed  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  below  Babylon  branches  off,  and  flows 
through  the  country  west  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.     The  Gihon  is  the  canal  Shatt-en-Nil,  on  the  left  of 

1  Halevy  in  Revue  Grit.  1881,  p.  477. 

2  On  this  point  see  Kiepert,  Alt.  Geograph.  138  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag 
das  Paradies  ?  p.  40  ff. 

3  Summaries  of  the  views  entertained  about  the  situation  of  Eden  may 
be  seen  in  Winer,  Realworterbuch,3  i.  284  ff.  ;  Herzog,  Reale?icyclopaedie,1 
xx.  332  ff. ;  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  ii.  42  ff. ;  Eiehm,  Handw&rterbuch,  p.  298. 

4  As  Delitzsch  also  does,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  p.  2  f . 

5  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  Leipz.  1881,  p.  45  ff. 
0  But  see  note  on  ver.  8. 
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the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  Babylonia  and  emptied 
itself  again  into  the  Euphrates  below  Warka.  It  perhaps  (?) 
bore  the  Akkadian  name  Gug'ana.  The  Cossaeans  settled  in 
Babylonia  are  Kush.1  Havilah  is  the  part  of  the  Syrian 
desert  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  bordering 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  this  scheme  rivers  and  canals  are  equally  acceptable  : 
Pishon,  the  river  farthest  east,  is  made  the  farthest  west; 
Gihon,  one  of  a  pair  with  the  Pishon,  is  placed  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ;  the  Tigris,  which  "  flows  in  front  of 
Assyria,"  is  in  contradiction  to  universally  known  fact,  made  to 
branch  off  from  the  Euphrates  :  VR3  px~?3  is  taken  in  a  sense 
elsewhere  unknown  in  Hebrew  ;  fine  gold,  bdellium,  beryl,  are 
not  shown  to  be  products  of  Havilah,  but  of  South  Babylonia, 
and  that  insufficiently  ;  the  names  Eden,  Pisanu,  Gug'ana  are 
merely  postulated  as  Babylonian  names  for  what  they  are 
supposed  to  designate  ;  the  legend  of  Paradise  is,  without  any 
sufficient  proof  (see  above,  p.  110  f.),  assumed  to  be  originally 
Babylonian,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  biblical  is  only  one  copy 
of  it,  probably  exilic  or  post-exilic,  as  though  it  could  ever  have 
come  into  the  mind  of  a  Jew  of  the  pre-exilic  '2  or  of  the  exilic 
and  Persian  Age 3  to  acknowledge  in  the  country  round  about 
Babylon  what  had  once  been  the  garden  of  God !  What  Erz. 
Delitzsch  advances  4  as  to  Talmudic  views  about  the  Euphrates 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  question.1"' 

It  is  not  worth  while  examining  in  detail  the  fancies 
of  M.  Engel,6  who  wishes  to  identify  Harra  in  the  east  of 
the  Hauran  range  as  Eden,  and  the  oasis  in  it,  East-Trachon, 
as  the  garden  in  Eden,  etc,7 

1  On  these  people,  see  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Die  Sprache  der  KossUer,  1884, 
p.  6ff. 

-'  See  Gen.  x.  8-12,  xi.  1  ff. 

■'  See  Isa.  xiii.  19  ff.,  cli.  1. 1.  ;  Zech.  v.  11  ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8. 

4  Neuer  Comm.  iiber  die  Genesis,5  p.  89  [Eng.  trans.:  New  CoTrvmentwry  on 
Genesis,  vol.  i.  p.  132]. 

■-'  See  further  Halevy,  Revue  Grit.  1881,  and  Tiele,  ThT.  1882. 

,:  Die  Losung  der  Paradiesfrage,  Leipzig,  1885. 

7  See  criticism  on  Engel's  work  by  Ryssel  in  ZDPV.  viii.  23311'. 
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If,  then,  the  description  is  one  that  is  geographically 
impossible,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  we  cannot  see  more  in 
it  than  an  attempt,  undertaken  by  one  who  had  at  his  dis- 
posal only  a  childlike  naive  knowledge  of  the  earth,  to  give 
to  his  readers  an  approximate  idea  of  the  region  of  the 
garden  of  God  out  of  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
peoples,  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  came  to  bless.  Such  a 
conclusion,  however,  must  also  modify  in  some  measure  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  &"!£>?,  ver.  8,  of  0. 

Ver.  15  continues  now  ver.  8b,  after  the  intervening 
break.  Its  only  real  addition  to  that  is  rn»E^l  miyb,  of 
which,  indeed,  miv*?  doubtless  (comp.  ver.  5&),  but  not  mot:'!', 
seems  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  original  narrative. 
Man  is  not  destined  for  the  earth  alone,  therefore  God  gives 
him  abode  in  the  garden  in  order  there  to  direct  his  develop- 
ment. For  this  purpose,  according  to  the  text,  He  first  assigns 
to  him  something  to  do.  Man  is  not  only  to  enjoy  life, 
but  also  to  labour  and  work.  His  calling  is  to  cultivate  the 
garden  (ver.  o)1  (for  external  nature,  even  in  the  case  of  so 
magnificent  a  garden,  always  leaves  room  for  man's  assistance, 
and  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  modifying  and  turning  it  to 
profit  for  his  special  purposes  2),  and  to  preserve  or  protect  if — 
against  what? — against  the  natural  tendency  to  run  wild, 
against  damage  from  the  animals,3  against  demoniacal  powers 
(Del.4) ;  though  that  this  should  be  needed  is  but  little  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  a  garden  of  God. 

Ver.  1 6  f.  Certainly  the  original  text.  The  mere  exercise 
of  a  calling  is  not  man's  whole  task.  There  slumber  in  him 
possibilities  of  moral  and  religious  attainment,  which  demand 
development  and  use.  Therefore  God  gives  him  a  command, 
which    shall    serve    as    an    incentive   and   standard   for    his 

1  fa,  here  feminine,  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  122.  3&  ;  unless  one  prefers, 
with  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  138,  to  restore  n— . 

2  This  is  not  in  contradiction  to  ch.  iii.  17  ft'.,  as  Budde,  Urgeschichte,  83, 
supposes. 

3  Book  of  Jubilees  3. 
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development,  whereby  it  is  presupposed  that  man  has  by 
nature  a  capacity  for  hearing  and  understanding  the  voice 
and  will  of  God.  A  single  command,  unaccompanied  even  by 
any  reason,  short  and  sharp  in  form,  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Full  insight  into  all  that  was  to  be  done. and  to 
be  left  undone,  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  long  spiritual 
development,  not  its  commencement.  The  subject  of  the  com- 
mand is  not  even  something  to  be  done,  but  something  to  be 
avoided.  The  acknowledgment  and  observance  of  a  limita- 
tion of  his  creaturely  freedom,  marked  out  for  him  by  his 
Creator  and  Lord,  must  be  for  man  the  starting-point  of 
everything  else.  That,  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  of 
the  prohibition  is  not  arbitrarily  chosen  will  immediately 
appear. 

The  command  which  God  lays  upon 1  him  runs  thus :  Of 
all  trees  of  the  garden  shall  (rnayst)  thou,  indeed,  always2  eat; 
but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat? 
The  first  clause  regulates  also,  indeed,  the  food  of  the  first 
man,  and  as  such  assigns  to  him  4  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  not  as 
yet  the  3K>y.5  But  it  is  put  more  in  the  form  of  a  concession, 
and  the  chief  emphasis  of  the  passage  is  laid  on  the  second 
clause. 

Man  is  not  left  in  doubt  even  of  the  consequences  of 
transgression  of  the  command :  In  the  day  of  thy  eating?  i.e., 
as  the  sequel  shows,  not :  On  the  self-same  day,  but :  When, 
(ver.  4b)  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  certainly'1  die. 

1  'py,  as  in  ch.  xxviii.  6  ;  Isa.  v.  6,  etc. 

2  Infinitive  Absolute  on  account  of  the  antithesis  to  ver.  17. 

3  130E,  Ewald,  309«.  4  Otherwise  than  in  ch.  i.  29. 

5  "According  to  the  classical  writers,  e.g.  Plato,  Politic,  p.  272  ;  Strab  >, 
Geogrcuph.  xiii.  1.  25 ;  Dioclorus  Siculus,  i.  8  ;  Arrian,  Indica,  vii.  3  ; 
Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Nat  lira,  v.  935  ff. ;  Virgil,  Georgics,  i.  8,  14811'.; 
Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  i.  104 ft;  Tibullus,  Eleg.  ii.  1.  38ft'.;  Pliny,  Hu<. 
Nut.  7.  §  191,  men  in  the  beginning  ate  herbs,  berries,  bark  of  trees, 
and  fruits  of  trees,  especially  acorns  ;  only  at  a  later  period  did  the 
cultivation  of  grain  crops  begin"  (Knobel). 

,;  ^2Kj  Gesenius,  Grammatih,  61.  1  A.  2. 

7  Infinitive  Absolute,  as  at  ch.  xviii.  10,  18,  etc. 
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nian  ni» — not  quite  :  thou  art  under  penalty  of  death  ; l 
still  less :  thou  shalt  become  mortal,2  since  ni»  cannot  express 
this,  and  man  was  not  (ch.  iii.  19,  22)  created  immortal  at 
all ;  but :  death  will  be  certainly  for  thee  the  consequence 
thereof.  For 3  he  loses  abode  in  the  garden,  and  therewith 
the  possibility  of  lasting  life,  and  falls  a  prey  to  natural 
death.  D^3  does  not  imply  that  actual  death  would  immedi- 
ately occur  (see  above),  so  the  assumption  of  an  exaggeration 
in  the  threat  with  the  object  of  more  certainly  inspiring- 
terror  4  is  unnecessary.  More  to  the  point  is  the  observation 
of  some  of  the  older  expositors,5  that  the  troubles  and  suffer- 
ings to  which  man  became  liable  through  sin,  are  nothing  else 
than  disturbances  of  life,  the  beginnings  of  death. 

But  why  are  the  command  and  the  threat  connected  just 
with  this  particular  tree  ?  Certainly  not  because  its  fruit, 
like  that  of  a  poison  tree,  has  effects  physically  hurtful  for 
those  who  eat  of  it,6  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  simply  a 
tree  of  death,  and  should  so  be  named ;  and  how  should 
a  tree  of  death  come  to  be  in  the  garden  of  life  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  called,  and  is,  a  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil. 

Wellhausen 7  has  rightly  emphasised  the  fact  that  the 
phrase  is  not  Vy})  sian,  and  that  the  expressions  signify  first  of 
all  awakening  inclination  and  aversion,  wholesome  and  hurtful, 
but  concludes  wrongly  from  this  that  we  have  not  here  to  do 
with  moral  knowledge,  but  with  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
are  useful  for  man,  with  experience  of  the  world,  civilisation, 
or  culture.  What  kind  of  advance  in  respect  of  culture 
could  man  have  made  by  eating  of  the  tree !  or  what  could 

1  Targum  Jonath.,  although  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  the  well-known 
now  niQ  in  ch.  xx.  7,  1  Sam.  xiv.  39,  44,  xxii.  16. 

2  Symmachus,  Jerome,  Thormeyer,  Dathe. 

■•  See  p.  106.  4  So  Knobel  and  others. 

5  Calvin,  Mercerus,  Drusius,  Piscator,  and  others. 
,;  Clericus,  Eichhorn,  Redsloh,   Knobel,  F.  W.   Schultz,   Die  Schop- 
fungsgeschichte,  1865,  p,  459  ;  Toy. 

'  Geschichte  Israel*,  i.  345  f.     [Prolegomena,  4th  eel.  1895,  p.  306  f.] 
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a  phrase  of  this  kind  mean  when  uttered  by  God  !  (ch.  iii. 
o,  22).  In  truth,  nia  and  jn  are  from  the  first  used  not 
merely  of  things,  but  also  of  actions  and  of  acting  subjects; 
and  good,  because  helpful  to  man,  and  evil,  because  injurious 
to  him,  are  commonly  termed  '12  and  \  Here,  more- 
over, where  man  in  eating  learns  the  worth,  not  of  a  thing, 
but  of  an  action,  the  ethical  sense  certainly  cannot  be 
excluded.1 

To  know  good  and  evil  (comp.  ch.  iii.  G,  *y»3&n)  means 
accordingly  to  understand  the  value  of  things  and  actions, 
to  estimate  them  according  to  their  healthful  or  baneful  con- 
sequences,2 therefore  also  according  to  their  moral  worth,  and 
thus  to  choose  or  reject  with  a  consciousness  of  worth,3  to 
have  understanding.  "  A  little  child  has  not  yet  this  capacity, 
Deut.  i.  39  ;  only  as  the  child  grows  up  does  it  make  its 
appearance,  Isa.  vii.  15  f. ;  its  absence  therefore  serves  also  as  a 
mark  of  old  age  entering  on  second  childhood,  2  Sam.  xix.  36  ; 
it  is  specially  necessary  for  the  judge,  who  has  to  unravel 
right  and  wrong,  1  Kings  iii.  9 ;  in  a  special  degree  the  angels 
possess  it,  and  God  Himself"4  (Knobel).  The  possession  of 
it  makes  man  like  God  (ch.  iii.  22),  and  is  actually  a  divine 
endowment.  To  develop  in  man  this  capacity,  therefore,  or 
to  give  him  full  insight  into  the  significance  for  his  weal  or 
woe  of  things  and  actions,  i.e.  into  the  essential  nature  of 
good  and  evil,  is  now  the  task  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
divine  command  attaches  itself  just  to  that  tree,  in  which 
this  endowment  is  embodied. 

That  the  command  is  expressed,  not  as  a  positive 
injunction,  but  as  a  prohibition,  and  why  this  is  so,  has 
been  already  explained  on  pp.  103  f.,  137.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that,  because  God  forbids  to  man  the  tree, 
He  would  altogether  keep  back  from  him  that  knowledge  for 

1  See  also   Budde,   Bill.    Urrjeschichte,   65  ff. ;  Riehni    in  StKr.   1885, 
p.  764. 

'-  1  King*  iii.  9.  3  I?a.  vii.  16. 

4  Gen.  iii.  -1±  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20. 
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which  He  has  given  him  capacity,  because  attainment  of  it 
and  life  in  Paradise  would  be  quite  incompatible.1  If  the 
author  was  of  this  opinion,  he  could  not  have  given  his 
narrative  such  a  turn  as  to  make  the  loss  of  Paradise  appear 
the  fault  of  man  (ch.  iii.). 

Incidentally  it  is  now  clear  from  the  function  thus  attri- 
buted to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  how  well  the  author  knew 
how  to  set  aside  the  danger  of  a  too  material,  i.e.  heathenish, 
representation  of  these  spiritual  things,  which  might  have 
resulted  from  the  mythological  character  of  the  materials  he 
used. 

Vv.  18-25.  With  his  introduction  into  the  garden,  all 
the  conditions  of  a  right  development  of  man  are  not  yet 
fulfilled.  The  possibility  of  intercourse  and  interchange  of 
thought  with  other  beings  like  himself,  and  of  mutual 
rendering  of  assistance,  must  still  be  added.  Accordingly 
God  .  first  creates  animals,  and  then  the  woman  ;  both  being 
for  the  man  and  on  his  account. 

Ver.  18.  The  divine  thought  with  regard  to  the  creative 
works  that  follow.,  It  is  not  good,  i.e.  advantageous,  in 
accordance  with  the  end  in  view,  that  man  should  be  alone. 
He  has  been  given  capacity  for  society.  /  will,  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  we  will,  as  in  ch.  i.  26,  make  for  him  a  help2 
like  to  him.  By  fa}?3,  properly,  as  before  him,  as  opposite  him, 
"  the  author  indicates  a  being  that  is  of  such  a  kind  as  the 
complement  to  man  must  be,  which  can  therefore  be  placed 
over  against  him,  and  thus  corresponds  to  him.  In  rabbinical 
language  *U33  means  answering  to,  corresponding  to.  See 
Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  847.  The  LXX.  renders  correctly : 
kclt  avTov ;  ver.  20,  6fj,oio$  avrw.  So  also  the  Peshitta 
and  the  Vulgate.  From  the  similarity  the  author  concludes 
to  the  capacity  for  giving  help.  The  being  that  is  like  can 
best  help "  (Knobel).  In  fact,  the  usual  meaning  of  "p 
suffices,    and    it   is   not   necessary   to   make   it    mean   "  sur- 

1  Wellliausen,  Geschichte,  i.  344  [see  Prolegomena,  p.  307]. 

2  Concrete  in  Ps.  lxx.  G  [5]  :  A  being  ivho  will  help. 
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roundings,  company "  (Ewald).  Only  we  must  not  think 
merely  of  help  afforded  in  work  (Knobel),  but  also  of  every 
sort  of  mental  and  spiritual  assistance  and  support  which 
comes  to  man  from  fellowship.  The  necessity  of  woman  for 
the  propagation  of  the  race  is  not  as  yet  specially,  much  less 
exclusively,  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  rendering  of  "U? 
by  anteriora,  i.e.  pudenda,1  is  extremely  weak. 

Ver.  19.  God  therefore  forms  the  animals,  and  leads  them 
to  the  man. 

The  divergence  from  ch.  i.  in  the  order  in  time  of  the 
creation  of  men  and  animals  is  here  evident.  The  shift  of 
the  harmonists :  "  and  God  had  formed  and  now  brought," 2 
is  not  allowable ;  because,  although  no  doubt  a  consecutive 
imperfect  may  refer  back  to  and  continue  something  before 
what  immediately  precedes,3  yet  in  the  case  before  us  to  go 
back  over  ver.  18  to  ver.  7  is  made  impossible  by  HB$N  (not 
N"1^)  in  ver.  18.  To  have  recourse  to  the  statement,4  that 
according  to  Gen.  i.  the  creation  of  plants  began,  merely,  on 
the  third  day,  and  the  creation  of  animals  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days,  being  processes  which  were  not  completed  till 
after  man  was  formed,  is  to  contradict  the  2iu  *2  xi'i  of 
ch.  i.  12,  21,  25,  and  does  not  satisfy  ch.  ii.,  which  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  plants  or  animals  before  man. 

The  animals  are  made  of  earth.5  There  is  no  mention 
of  their  being  made  into  animated  beings.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished as  n"!^Ll  Jl'n,  elsewhere  usually  "  wild  animals," 
but  here  in  virtue  of  ver.  20  and  ch.  iii.  14,  including  also 
nana,  and  as  D?D#n  *]W  creatures  that  fly  (see  ch.  i.  20).  The 
creatures  of  the  waters  and  5P£Tj  are  not  mentioned,  because 
for  the  purpose  presently  in  hand  they,  do  not  come  into 
consideration. 

1  Schult.,  de  Dieu,  Kosenmiiller. 

2  Still  Delitzsch5  [New  Comm.  on  Genesis,  vol.  i.  p.  140  f.]. 

3  Comp.  the  relation  of  ver.  9  to  8  ;  but  the  relation  of  ch,  xxiv.  30 
to  29,  and  xxvii.  24  ff.  to  23,  is  to  be  otherwise  explained. 

4  Delitzsch.4 

5  Comp.  ch.  i.  24,  where  only  the  expression  is  different. 
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In  order  to  see  what,  i.e.  how  he  will  name  it,  i.e.  each 
animal.  So  far  as  the  name  is  only  the  expression  of  that 
which  the  man  thinks,  this  means:  what  impression  they 
make  upon  him,  or  how  he  will  regard  them  in  relation  to 
himself. 

In  ver.  19b  \b  cannot  be  taken  otherwise  than  in 
^"N")i?!"nP,  and  n*n  £;D3  would  be  in  explanatory  apposition 
to  it :  It,  viz.  a  living  being ;  but  the  position  of  'n  ':  after 
nnsn  is  in  itself  surprising,  and  gives  occasion  to  the  con- 
jecture that  we  have  in  it  a  gloss1  with  the  object  of 
explaining  )b.  Moreover,  n»n  ^jM  for  animals  is  quite  current 
in  A,  but  not  in  G  (comp.  ver.  7).  Sb,  meaning  sibi?  would 
be  a  needless  expletive. 

i»K>  xin — namely,  according  to  God's  intention,  therefore  : 
That  was  to  be  its  name.  The  animals,  beings  partially  like 
himself,  must  call  forth  the  attention  and  consideration  of 
man  in  a  special  measure,  and  by  their  variety  oblige  him  to 
distinguish  among  them.  But  these  thoughts  which  he  forms 
must,  according  to  the  nature  of  man,  express  themselves  in 
sounds  or  names  which  he  addresses  to  them,  i.e.  with  which 
he  names  them.  Thus  the  animals  become  to  him  a  "  help  " 
for  his  development.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  given  in 
this  hints  as  to  the  nature,  or  at  least  the  beginnings  of  the 
formation,  of  language.  The  first  names  are  the  impressions 
which  things  make  upon  the  mind  of  man,  involuntarily 
reproduced  in  sound. 

Ver.  20.  So  the  man  fixed  names  for  all  the  different 
animals,  at  the  head  of  all,  for  the  large  domestic  animals,  always 
standing  next  to  him ;  but  for  man 3  found  he  among  them 
no  help  like  to  him.  He  finds  them  all  insufficient  for  man. 
It   is   impossible  in  brief   space  more  beautifully  to  render 

1  So  Ewalcl,  Olshausen. 

2  "What  the  man  would  name  the  living  beings  for  himself" 
(Knobel). 

3  Without  the  article  ;  but  see  uote  on  ch.  iii.  17.  Olshausen  reads 
D1K1TI. 
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evident  the  dignity  of  human  nature.1  "  The  author  does 
not  say  that  God  wished  by  the  animals'  sexual  unions  to 
awaken  in  the  man  similar  desire,2  but  rather  lets  this  appear 
first  in  ch.  iv.  1"  (Knobel). 

Vers.  21-24.  To  meet  the  need,  awakened  in  the  man, 
for  a  being  like  himself,  God  creates  the  woman. 

Ver.  21  f.  He  causes  him  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  not 
e/carao-is,  as  the  LXX.  renders  it,  takes  out  one  of  his  ribs, 
and  closes  the  flesh  in  its  place,3  i.e.  inserts  flesh,  in  order  to 
close  the  gap,  builds  up  the  rib  into  a  woman,  and  brings  her 
to  the  man.  "  The  term  build  is  well  chosen,  because  it  is 
elsewhere  also  connected  with  JW?,  where  this  signifies  building 
material,  as  well  as  with  a  woman,  who  is  to  obtain  posterity"4 
(Knobel).  The  man  must  sleep  ;  for  like  the  creation,  so  also 
this  re-creation  of  man  cannot  be  the  object  of  his  sensible 
apprehension. 

In  the  separation  of  primitive  man  into  male  and  female 
lies  the  thought,  that  the  full  being  of  man  is  manifested  not 
in  the  male  alone,  and  not  in  the  female  alone,  but  in  both 
together,  and  that  they  are  therefore  designed  mutually  to 
supplement  one  another.  The  woman  is  created  from  a  part 
of  the  man's  body.  Thereby  are  set  forth  her  dependence 
upon  him  and  attachment  to  him,  and  the  mysterious  drawing 
of  each  to  the  other  is  explained.  And  if  any  part  of  the  man 
at  all  was  to  be  taken  out  of  him,  a  rib,  a  bone  in  his  side, 
would  first  suggest  itself.  He  has  still  enough  of  them,  and  the 
woman  stands  by  his  side,  and  fills  up  a  gap  in  his  side.  "  The 
Hebrews  express  the  idea  of  helpful  companionship  and  assist- 
ance by  the  phrases  to  be,  to  go,  to  stand  at  one's  right  hand."  5 

1  Otherwise  than  ch.  i.  26,  and  yet  the  same. 

2  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Kosenmuller. 

:i  nannri  with  accusative  suffix,  Ewald,  263a  ;  Samaritan,  rVP.nn. 

4  Ch.  xvi.  2. 

5  "Ps.  xvi.  8,  eix.  31,  ex.  5,  exxi.  5  ;  Isa.  lxiii.  12  f.  Martial,  Epigram, 
vi.  68.  4,  calls  the  confidant  of  anyone  dulce  latus.  Hesychius  explains 
oiKKivpo;  by  h  ,tc-/j  ixovacc  pay 6u xu.  The  Aral)  says  :  huwa  lizki,  he  is  my 
side,  i.e.  my  inseparable  companion  and  comrade"  (Knobel). 
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What  the  narrative  is  intended  to  tell,  the  man  in 
ver.  23,  and  the  narrator  in  ver.  24,  give  elear  enough 
utterance  to.  A  gross  realistic  way  of  thinking  demands 
here  also  a  literal  history,  and  then  loses  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
fine  questions  about  the  unisexual  or  bisexual  constitution  of 
the  first  man,  about  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  J&? 
was  taken  out  and  the  "»fe>3  inserted,  etc.  Jewish  want  of 
taste  l  and  a  heathen  mythological  way  of  thinking  lie  closely 
together.  But  the  Bible  speaks  of  such  things  from  a  high 
level,  and  he  who  knows  how  to  occupy  the  same  plane  in 
reading  what  is  thus  written,  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
thought  that  lies  clear  on  the  surface  of  this  simple  and 
beautiful  narrative. 

The  myths  and  imaginations  of  the  peoples  present  us 
with  analogies.  According  to  the  Bundehesh,  there  grew 
from  the  seed  of  the  primeval  man,  Gayomart,  a  tree-like 
plant,  in  which  two  were  in  the  closest  manner  united.  This 
was  fashioned  by  Ormuzd  into  a  double  man ;  instead  of 
fruits  it  bore  ten  human  pairs,  from  the  first  of  which, 
Meshia  and  Meshiane,  the  whole  human  race  is  descended.2 
"  In  Plato 3  sexual  union  is  explained  by  the  original 
existence,  alongside  of  the  male  and  female  sex,  of  her- 
maphrodite androgynous  beings  also,  who  were  separated 
by  Zeus  into  men  and  women"  (Knobel).  "The  Green- 
landers  represent  the  woman  as  coming  from  the  thumb  of 
the  man."  4 

Ver.  23.  The  man  immediately  recognises  in  the  woman 
the  being  like  to  himself,  and  with  joyful  surprise  exclaims 
in  half  rhythmic  language :  This  is  this  time,  now  at  last, 
bone  of  my  bone,  etc.  He  refers  to  her  three  times  as  riNT, 
oysn,  with  the  full  demonstrative  force  of  the  article.5     This 

1  See  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  i.  365  ff. 

2  Windischmann,    Zoroastrianische    Studien,   213  ft'.  ;    on    an    Indian 
account,  see  Spiegel,  Erdnische  Alterthums  Kunde,  i.  458, 

8  Symposium,  p.  189  ff. 

4  Tuch,  following  Pustkuchen,  Urgeschichte,  i.  212. 

5  As  in  chs.  xxix.  34  f.,  xxx.  20,  xlvi.  30  ;  Ex.  ix.  27. 
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shall  be  called  woman,  because  from  man x  this  is  taken.  n#N, 
although  belonging  to  another  root,  namely,  to  ±^j\,  is  here 
conceived  of  as  feminine  of  B*K.a 

nxrnn[5p — on  the  p  with  raphe  and  on  — ,  see  Gesenius, 
Grammatik,  52.  1  A.  2  and  10,  2  A.  b. 

Ver.  24.  Not  spoken  by  the  man,3  who  has  no  knowledge 
as  yet  of  father  and  mother,  but  from  the  narrator,  as,  for 
example,  are  also  ch.  xxvi.  33,  xxxii.  33.*  Hence  the 
imperfect  is  more  correctly  translated  present  than  future. 

vm — in  the  Samaritan  Dmfc?D  !Tni,  and  in  the  LXX.  ical 
eo-ovTaL  ol  hvo.  By  the  preceding  occurrences  the  author 
explains  the  affection  influenced  by  which  a  man  leaves  even 
his  parents,  and  attaches  himself  to  his  wife,  in  order  that 
with  her  he  may  join  himself  in  full,  also  corporeal,  union,  and 
thereby  declares  marriage  to  be  ordained  by  the  Creator. 
He  speaks  of  marriage  generally,  not  of  the  unseemliness  of 
carnal  connection  in  the  paternal  house  or  among  relatives ; 5 
and  he  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  the  man  alone,  and  not  of 
the  woman,  because  it  is  from  the  man  that  the  institution 
of  a  marriage  proceeds.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
marriage  with  one  wife  which  is  here  represented  as  the 
normal  relationship,  and  at  the  same  time  marriage  which 
rests  upon  an  affection  for  the  woman  which  transcends  love 
of  parents  even.  Moreover,  the  difference  between  this 
normal  relationship,  where  the  man  recognises  in  the  woman 
a  being  like  himself,  and  his  complement,  and  that  described 
in  ch.  iii.  166  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Ideals  are  here  set 
before  us,  the  realisation  of  which  is  a  concern  for  the  further 
movement  of  history. — With  this  the  creation  of  man  now 
receives  completion,  and  all  the  conditions  for  his  sound 
development  are  fulfilled. 

Ver.  25.  It   is  only  added  further,  in  order  to  complete 

1  LXX.,  Samaritan  Pentat.,  Onkelos,  nC"ND,  from  her  husband  (man). 

2  Luther  renders  happily,  Mannin  ;  Symmachus,  ciuhpig ;  Vulgate, 
virago.  "According  to  Festus,  sub  Querquetulanae,  women  were  named 
by  the  ancients  virae"  (Knobel). 

3  Knobel,  Delitzsch.  4  Tucli,  Ewald,  Keil.  5  Targum. 

DILLMANN. — I.  IO 
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the  description  of  the  original  condition  of  things,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  lead  on  to  what  follows,  that  man  and 
woman  were  naked,  without  being  ashamed  in  the  presence 
of  one  another.  Childlike  unconstrained  innocence  knows  as 
yet  no  shame.  Shame  first  enters  with  sin  and  the  feeling  of 
guilt  (ch.  iii.  7).  This  is  here  the  chief  point  of  view.  It 
is  also  correct,  as  Knobel  has  pointed  out,  that  in  chs.  ii.  25, 
iii.  7  and  21,  three  stages  are  distinguished  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  human  clothing,  corresponding  to  the 
moral  culture  of  the  peoples ;  but  here  this  is  of  subordinate 
importance.  A  fragment  bearing  upon  the  history  of  culture 
(see  ch.  iv.  17  ff.)  is  here  used  by  0  from  a  purely  ethical 
standpoint.1 

D^ny — from  chy,  shortened  from  B""VJ?,  from  the  root  ~ny, 
Ewald,  163c. 

l^farP  [W;f3JV]_ Hithpael  only  here;  with  reciprocal 
force  (Hoelemann). 

Second  Section : 2  The  Fall  and  its  consequences,  ch.  iii. 

Vv.  1-7.  The  temptation  by  the  serpent  to  partake  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  awakening  of  shame. 

Ver.  1.  How  long  man  was  in  the  condition  of  innocence 
is  not  told,  and  could  not  have  been  told.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  of  it  as  merely  momentary.  In  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,  ch.  iii.,  it  is  fixed  at  seven  years.  But  an  advance 
is  now  to  be  made :  from  a  condition  of  mere  innocence, 
which  knows  nothing  else,  man  is  to  develop  to  one  in  which 
he  himself  freely  decides  for  obedience  to  God  and  for  that 
which  is  good.  And,  in  so  doing,  he  is  to  pass,  not,  indeed, 
through  the  antithesis  of  the  good,  i.e.  guilt,  but  yet  through 
a  knowledge  of  that  antithesis.  A  knowledge  therefore  of 
the  opposite  of  good  must  come  and  allure  him.  He  must 
be  tempted.  It  is  not  said  that  God  brings  temptation  to 
him.  But  if  God  has  destined  his  development,  then  also  the 
temptation  cannot  be  against  His  will ;  only,  God  wills  that 

1  On  the  nakedness  of  the  first  men,  comp.  Plato,  Politics,  p.  272  ; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  8  (Knobel)  2  [See  p.  113.] 
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man  should  stand  in  the  temptation,  not  that  he  should 
fall. 

But  how  does  the  tempting  thought  of  evil  come  to  man  '. 
According  to  the  narrative,  by  means  of  the  serpent  (2  Cor.  xi.  3), 
one  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  the  most  crafty  or  cunning 
among  them.  The  serpent  is  regarded  among  the  peoples  in 
general  as  a  sagacious  animal,  so  Matt.  x.  16,  for  the  most 
part  in  a  bad  sense,  malicious,  treacherous,  malevolent,1  but 
frequently,  since  there  are  harmless  and  tamable  serpents,  in 
a  good  sense,  prudent,  watchful,  teachable,  even  also  as 
endued  with  magical  and  healing  power,  and  hence  esteemed 
among  many  ancient  peoples,  especially  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians,  as  Agathodaemon.2  Upon  the  whole,  it  was 
feared  as  a  wonderful,  mysterious  demoniacal  being,  and  there- 
fore far  and  wide,  among  ancient  and  modern  peoples  of  a 
lower  type,  honoured  as  divine.3 

Among  the  Iranians  it  appears  conceived  of  exclusively 
from  the  side  of  its  noxious,  malignant  nature.  Although  in 
their  delineation  of  it  as  Dahaka  there  is  still  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Old  Aryan  nature  myth  of  the  serpent  in  the  sky 
fighting  against  the  rain  clouds  and  the  light,4  it  is  for  them, 
cp:ute  essentially,  no  longer  merely  destructive  but  evil,  the 
beast  of  the  evil  god,  created  by  him,5  an  incarnation  of  him, 
and  therefore  added  as  designation  to  his  own  name  (the 
serpent  Agra-Mainyu).6  Not,  indeed,  to  its  craft,  but  to  its 
death-bringing   power,   even    Yima    finally    succumbs ; 7    the 

1  Which  is  true  specially  of  the  poisonous  serpent,  e.g.  Gen.  xlix.  17  ; 
Aristotle,  Hist.  Animal,  i.  1.  14  ;  Aesop,  Fabulae,  70  ;  Bochart,  Hierozoicon, 
iii.  246  ff. 

2  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  i.  10.  30  ff. ;  Macrobius,  Saturnalia. 
i.  20. 

s  E.g.  Among  the  Indians,  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthums  Kunde,1  ii.  4G7  ; 
in  Abyssinia,  Ludolf,  Hist.  Ethiop.  ii.  2.  14,  and  ZDMG.  xxii.  226; 
among  the  Germans,  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologies  ii.  648  ff. ;  even  among 
the  Israelites  themselves,  2  Kings  xviii.  4;  comp.  Num.  xxi.  5ff.; 
Baudissin,  Studien,  i.  288  1'. 

4  Roth  in  ZDMG.  ii.  216  ff.  5  Vendidad,  i.  8  ;  Ya^na,  ix.  27. 

6  Vendidad,  xxii.  5,  6,  24  ;  Spiegel. 

"  Windisehmann,  Zoroastrianische  Studien,  27  ff. 
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temptation  of  Meshia  and  Meshiane  is  in  the  Bundehesh 
referred  to  Ahriman  himself.  With  this  serpent  of  Ahriman 
he  serpent  of  our  text  has  often  been  connected ;  indeed  the 
former  has  even  been  derived  from  the  latter.1  Again, 
recently,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  original  of  the  serpent 
of  Paradise  was  found  in  the  "  dragon,"  "  the  great  serpent," 
Tiamat  (primeval  chaos),  the  arch  enemy  of  the  gods,  of  whom 
the  old  Babylonian  myths  speak  (see  p.  40).2  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  long  step  from  a  being  such  as  appears 
in  the  nature  myths  to  the  serpent  of  Paradise,  and  that  up 
to  the  present  time  the  latter  has  not  been  discovered  among 
the  Chaldeans  (see  p.  Ill),  the  text  is  against  connecting 
the  biblical  serpent  either  with  Tiamat  or  with  the  serpent 
of  Ahriman,  seeing  it  characterises  the  serpent,  not  as  an 
evil  being,  but  simply  as  a  beast  of  the  field,  though  certainly 
as  the  most  crafty  of  the  beasts. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  cannot  be  either  a  manifestation 
or  an  instrument  of  Satan,  because  in  that  case  the  author 
would  not  have  made  prominent  its  (own)  subtlety.  Nor 
may  the  fact  of  its  speaking  be  appealed  to  as  proof  that  a 
demon  was  actually  present  in  it.3  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  case, 
if  we  follow  the  sense  of  the  narrative,4  that  in  Paradise  all 
animals  were  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech.  But,  if  in 
narratives  of  everyday  life  we  find  the  motions  of  an  animal's 
soul  expressed  in  words,  put  into  its  mouth,5  how  can  such 
speech  surprise  us  in  the  garden  of  God,  where  everything  is 
miraculous  and  of  a  higher  order  of  being  ?  That  subsequently, 
when  the  construction  of  dogma  was  in  progress  among  the 


1  Hengstenberg,  Christologie,  i.  7  ff.  [Christology  of  the  O.T.  1858,  vol.  i. 
p.7f.]. 

2  Smith-Delitz.sch,  Chald.  Gen.  p.  82  ff.  [Smitli-Sayce,  Chald.  Genesis, 
1880,  p.  87  ff.]  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  ?  p.  88  ff. 

3  As  is  assumed  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  iii. ;  Josephus,  Antiquities, 
i.  1.  4. 

4  See  ch.  ii.  20. 

5  So  in  the  case  of  the  ass,  Num.  xxii.  28,  and  the  horse  Xanthus  in 
Ilwd,  xix.  104  (Knobel). 
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Jews,  they  identified  the  serpent  with  the  devil,1  and  that 
the  Church  Fathers 2  and  doctrinal  expositors  attached  them- 
selves to  that  view,  does  not  prove  that  the  narrator  held 
this  opinion.  The  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  the  devil 
before  the  time  of  the  Exile.  What  Delitzsch  says  of  his 
influence  on  the  serpent,  and  even  on  the  six  days'  work, 
departs  widely  from  the  text. 

But  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory  when  allegorists  like  Philo 
and  the  Alexandrian  Fathers,  and  moralising  expositors  like 
Jerusalem  or  Teller,  take  the  serpent  to  be  the  mere  symbol  of 
evil  lust  or  alluring  passion  in  man,  or,  as  Bunsen,  an  image  of 
one-sided  understanding  divorced  from  conscience.  For  on  this 
view,  not  only  would  ver.  14  be  incomprehensible,  but  just  that 
which  should  be  explained  would  be  left  unexplained,  namely, 
how  the  woman  came  to  conceive  the  evil  thoughts  and  desires 
which  are  symbolised  in  the  serpent.  For  while  the  possibility, 
indeed,  not  only  of  conceiving  the  opposite  of  the  good,  but 
also  of  desiring  it,  is  given  in  man's  nature,  yet  the  realisation 
of  that  possibility  in  him  must  have  an  occasion,  and  a  state- 
ment of  such  an  occasion  is  the  point  of  this  narrative.  From 
other  men  it  cannot  come.  Of  demoniacal  beings  which  were 
already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  man's  creation,  the  ancient 
teaching  knows  nothing.3  The  only  remaining  possibility  is 
to  seek  the  occasion  in  the  creatures  which  are,  according  to 
ch.  ii.  1 9  f.,  the  environment  of  man,  and  thus  may  be  thought 
of  in  this  connection,  the  animals.  And  what  animal  would 
more  readily  suggest  itself  than  the  cunning,  weirdly  sinister 
serpent  ?  But,  observe,  the  text  does  not  name  it  an  evil, 
but  a  crafty  animal.  The  idea  of  evil  does  not  permit  of 
application  to  an  animal.  Extremely  evil  the  thoughts  which 
the  serpent  suggests  to  the  woman  doubtless  are ;  but  they 
are  not  evil  on  the  part  of  the  serpent,  only  cunning.      They 

1  WiBd.  ii.  23  f. ;  Apoc.  xii.  9,  xx.  2  ;  Targum  Jonathan  on  ver.  C. 
Compare  on  the  Jewish  teaching,  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum, 
i.  822  ff.  ;  F.  Weber,  Altsynagogische  Theoloyie,  211  ff.,  243  ff. 

2  Reinke,  Beitriige,  ii.  211  ff. 

3  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  Parseeism. 
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become  evil  only  when  a  being  capable  of  moral  reflection, 
in  this  case  man,  takes  them  to  himself  and  surrenders  him- 
self to  them.  To  this  extent  the  narrative  is  not  in  con- 
tradiction with  itself  when  it  finds  the  tempter  in  the 
craftiest  of  all  the  animals.  The  serpent  is  the  suggester  of 
crafty  thoughts,  which  as  cherished  by  man  are  repugnant  to 
God.  Subsequently,  when  men  had  learnt  to  sum  up  the 
power  of  evil  in  the  person  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  now 
looked  back  on  the  narrative,  it  was  natural  to  recognise  in 
that  superhuman  power  of  crafty  evil  thought,  the  same  Evil 
Spirit  which  had  already  wrought  so  much  ruin  among  men, 
i.e.  to  find  in  the  serpent  the  devil. 

The  serpent  turns  to  the  woman,  the  weaker,  and  more  easily 
seduced,  who,  besides,  had  not  herself  heard  the  command  of 
God  along  with  the  man  (ch.  ii.  16  f.).  It  says,  as  if  in 
continuation  of  a  conversation  already  begun,  in  a  tone  of 
questioning  astonishment :  and  (can  it  be  the  case)  that  God 
has  said  ?      Can  God  actually  have  said  ? 1 

&ip&—In  the  mouth  of  the  animal  the  holy  name, 
Jahve,  is  intentionally  avoided.  By  first  distorting  the  divine 
command,  and  by  then  expressing  just  surprise  at  the  com- 
mand so  distorted,  it  seeks  partly  to  arouse  on  the  side  of  the 
woman  sceptical  reflection  with  regard  to  the  command,  partly 
to  insinuate  itself  as  one  competent  to  judge  these  things. 

Ver.  2  f.  "  The  still  innocent  woman  corrects  the  serpent  in 
accordance  with  ch.  ii.  1 6  f. — ^SW  ;  \p  depends  on  W3Kh,  and  is 
repeated,  as  in  ch.  ii.  17,  in  ^BO,  after  which  &rot&  IDS  is  an 
interjected  clause.  God  had  not  expressly  forbidden  touching. 
The  author  mentions  it  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  woman 
was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  strictness  of  the  divine  pre- 
scription "  (Knobel).  According  to  Keil,  this  exaggeration 
is  to  show  that  the  command  already  appears  to  the  woman 
too  strict.    According  to  Delitzsch,2  she  wishes  by  the  addition 

1  Ewald,  354c. 

2  Neuer  Oomm.  iiber  die    Genesis  [New  Commentary  on  Genesis,  vol.  i. 
p.  153]. 
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to  obviate  further  enticements.  That  she  speaks  of  the  tree 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  although  two  such  are  named  in 
ch.  ii.  9,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  since  the  pro- 
hibition (ch.  ii.  17)  this  one  alone  occupies  her  mind.  But 
she  could  not  name  it  jni  31D  njnn  yy  (ch.  ii.  17),  because  she 
would  then  have  been  disclosing  to  the  serpent  what  import- 
ance attached  to  this  tree,  whereas,  just  by  means  of  the 
fact  that  it  knows  independently  the  nature  of  the  tree  and 
correctly  states  it,  the  serpent  is  to  give  to  the  woman  evidence 
of  its  higher  knowledge,  and  thus  successfully  work  upon 
her.  Budde's  critical  conclusions  (see  on  ch.  ii.  9)  and  cor- 
rections do  not,  accordingly,  seem  to  be  justified.1 

Ver.  4  f.  After  sceptical  reflection  regarding  the  command 
of  God  has  been  roused  in  the  woman,  the  tempter  speaks  out 
openly  his  bold  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  threatening, 
casts  doubt  on  God's  gracious  intention,  and  illusively  pictures 
the  high  advantage  to  be  attained  by  means  of  the  act  of  dis- 
obedience. 

Ye  shall  in  no  ivise  die — but  something  else  will  be  the 
consequence  (comp.  Ps.  xlix.  7).  But  if  it  be  assumed  2  that 
the  negation  is  placed  in  so  unusual  a  way  before  the  infinitive 
absolute,3  merely  in  order  to  repeat  unchanged  the  formula 
JVTODFI  niD  from  ch.  ii.  17,  we  must  then  translate:  "in  no 
wise  shall  ye  die." 

*npSU1 — apodosis  to  the  temporal  clause.  "  Not  in  order 
to  keep  away  death  from  you,  and  therefore  not  out  of  good- 
will has  He  given  the  prohibition,  but4  because  He  knows 
that  by  partaking  of  it  you  will  become  like  Him,  and  there- 
fore out  of  illwill.  This  idea  of  the  envy  of  the  gods "  is 
common  in  Greek  authors.5 

"  Then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened — i.e.  Ye  shall  attain 
1  He  would  at  ch.  ii.  17  also  restore  as   the   original   reading  nc'tf 

pn  -pro  for  jm  aita  njnn. 

8  Ewald,  3126.  3  Comp.  Amos  ix.  8. 

4  *3,  as  in  chs.  xvii.  15,  xviii.  15,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  4. 

5  E.g.   "  Herodotus,   i.  32,  iii.  40,  vii.  10.  46  ;    Pausanias,  ii.   33.  3. 
Comp.  Xiigelsbach,  Homerische  Theologie,  p.  33  f." 
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insight  which  ye  now  have  not ;  the  expression  is  used  else- 
where of  those  who  all  at  once  perceive  something  not  seen 
by  them  before  "  (Knobel).1 

D'flPKa — not  as  angels?  but  as  God;  still  other  divine 
beings  may  be  also  included,  as  in  ver.  22. 

ipv — second  predicate  to  Drvm. — jni  3113  ,JJT ;  that  good 
and  evil  in  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  is  to  be  understood 
otherwise  than  in  chs.  ii.  9,  17  and  iii.  22,  namely,  as  in 
chs.  xxiv.  50,  xxxi.  24,  meaning  everything?  can  hardly  be 
made  obvious. 

Just  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  sin  in  man,  so  the 
seductive  power  also  is  represented  by  means  of  type  or 
pattern.  Its  lies  are  not  naked  but  mixed  with  truth 
(comp.  vv.  7  and  22),  and  it  knows  how  to  withdraw  atten- 
tion, from  the  final  decisive  issue  of  the  matter,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  agreeable  consequences  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Ver.  6.  As  the  woman  does  not  immediately  put  away  the 
suggested  doubt  as  to  God's  truth  and  love,4  but,  allured  by 
the  promised  advantage,  takes  it  to  herself,  sin  is  conceived 
in  her,  her  trust  in  God  wavers,  and  self-seeking,  that  strives 
against  God,  awakens.  Already  she  looks  upon  the  tree  with 
quite  other  eyes  than  before.  The  more  she  looks  upon  it, 
the  more  charming  to  her  does  its  fruit  seem  to  be,  both  in 
itself  and  on  account  of  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  it. 
Now,  finally,  this  external  charm  of  sense  decides  her  to  the 
commission  of  the  deed. 

'rh  ftjn  IDmi — not  synonymous  with  d^i^  Kin  m«n, 
because  the  subject  is  here  expressly  repeated ;  therefore  not : 
And  the  tree  was  desirable  to  look  at,  or  to  vieiv,5  especially 
seeing  rS&T}  was  not  used  in  Hebrew  for  mere  looking  at  and 
viewing,  but :    so  as    to   (that    one    might)  obtain    insight,   or 

1  Ch.  xxi.  19  ;  Num.  xxii.  31  ;  2  Kings  vi.  17. 

2  Targums,  Saadia,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  others. 

3  Hupfeld  in  Riehm,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1885,  p.  764. 

4  Matt.  iv.  10,  xvi.  23. 

5  LXX.,  Peshitta,  Vulgate,  Gesenius,  Tuch,  Knobel. 
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become  wise.  (Jomp.  jm  hid  n$H  of  ver.  5.1  Others  render : 2 
"  in  order  to  make  one  wise,"  which  causative  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  rare,  and  there  is  nothing  here  that  points  to  such  a 
rendering. 

She  who  has  been  misled  immediately  becomes  the  mis- 
leader,  and  gives  to  her  husband  with  her,  i.e.  who  was  present 
with  her,  because  she  does  not  wish  to  commit  the  act  alone, 
and  he  eats,  because  he  will  not  leave  her  alone,  and  because 
she,  by  first  tasting,  has  already  seemingly  made  proof  of  its 
harmlessness. 

"  That  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  an  apple  tree,  is  an  idea 
that  we  owe  to  the  Latins.  The  Greeks  understood  it  to  be 
a  fig  tree  (comp.  ver.  7).  The  Eabbis  identified  it  with  the 
vine"  (Tuch),  or  olive  tree  or  fig  tree.3 — blip),  LXX.  and 
Samaritan  Pent.  •taxM. 

Ver.  7.  No  sooner  has  the  act  been  committed  than  the 
childlike  innocence  is  at  an  end.  New  insight  has  opened 
up  new  knowledge  to  them  (ver.  5),  as  the  serpent  had 
promised,  but  of  a  kind  other  than  they  had  thought  of. 
That  which  they  first  recognise  is  that  they  are  naked.  To 
innocence  standing  in  undisturbed  union  with  God,  every- 
thing natural  is  good  and  pure,  just  as  also  for  God  nothing 
is  evil  of  all  the  things  that  He  has  made,  but  all  good,  and 
perfect  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  exist.  So  soon  as, 
however,  by  the  act  of  disobedience  the  bond  of  union  with 
God  is  broken,  and  the  sensuous  nature  of  man  has  released 
itself  from  the  dominion  of  the  spirit  which  rests  in  God,  it 
stands  there  naked  and  bare,  and  calls  forth  in  its  possessor 
inevitably  the  feeling  of  weakness,  un worthiness,  and  impurity. 
Of  a  physical  change  of  the  body,  in  especial  of  the  pudenda,4 
there  is  nothing  said,  but  only  that  the  nakedness  of  the  body, 
which  was  there  before  (ch.  ii.  25),  now  became  an  object  of 
consciousness,  or,  more  particularly,  of  shame. 

1  Targum  (?),  Ewald,  Keil,  Delitzsch.  2  Baumgarten,  Bunsen. 

3  Weber,  Synagog.  Thcologie,  p.  212.     Comp.  also  Book  of  Enoch  32. 

4  Hofmann,  Baumgarten. 
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The  awakening  sense  of  shame  is  the  immediate  accom- 
paniment of  sin.  Without  sin  there  is  no  shame.  It  is  the 
involuntary  witness  of  violated  innocence,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  empirical  man  also  contemporaneously  with 
the  development  of  knowledge  regarding  right  and  wrong.  It 
is,  however,  no  less  the  certain  witness  of  a  counter  operation 
inwardly  in  progress  against  sin,  which  ceases  only  where 
man  has  absolutely  sold  himself  to  sin,  and  is  a  means  of 
checking  and  restraining  sin.  It  is,  therefore,  an  essential 
element  in  the  moral  disposition  of  fallen  man,  and  the 
starting-point  of  his  further  moral  culture.  And  this  signifi- 
cance of  it  is  acknowledged  also  by  God,  ver.  21. 

Shame  first  of  all  impels  the  pair  artificially  to  cover  the 
nakedness  they  have  come  to  perceive :  a  beginning  of  clothing 
in  its  first  rudest  form,  limiting  itself  to  the  covering  of  the 
pudenda.  And  they  stitched  foliage  i.e.,  leaves  1  of  the  Jig  tree 
together,  and  made  themselves  aprons,  properly  girdles,  such  as 
are  used  for  girding  round  the  loins.  Why  the  foliage  of  the 
fig  tree,  whose  lobulated  leaves  are  not  particularly  fitted  for 
the  purpose  ?  Probably  only  because  among  the  leaves  of 
the  Palestinian  trees,  those  of  the  fig  tree  were  the  largest. 
Lagarde  has  contrived  to  discover,  after  the  manner  of  Philo, 
a  symbolical  allegorical  reason.2  Many  3  have  identified  it 
with  the  so-called  fig  tree  of  Paradise  (plantain,  banana,  or 
some  plant  of  the  order  Musacea),  which  is  a  native  of  India,4 
with  very  large  leaves  over  six  feet  in  length,  and  among  the 
natives  of  Malabar  called  bala  or  pala,  i.e.  fig.  It  was  thought 
that  this  tree  was  intended  in  the  original  legend,  and  that 
the  Hebrews  had  substituted  for  it  their  fig  tree,  and  had 
therefore  spoken  of  a  stitching  together  of  its  leaves.  But 
the  conjecture  breaks  down  along  with  the  derivation  of  the 
Paradise   legend   from    India.      And   no  less    does   the    mxn 

1  Isa.  i.  30  ;  Ps.  i.  3.  2  In  GGN.  1881,  p.  394. 

3  Celsius,  Hierobotanicon,  ii.  368,  398  ft'.  ;  Gesenius,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and 
others. 

4  Pliny,  Hid.  Nat.  12.  §  24;  Oken,  NG.  iii.  1,  p.  517  ft*.;  Bitter, 
Erdkunde,  v.  875  ft".  ;  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthums  Kunde,1  i.  258  ff. 
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conflict  with  Fried.  Delitzsch's  attempt  to  derive  the  legend 
from  Babylon,  since  "  the  wide,  well-watered,  cultivated  plains, 
which  border  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  are  outside  of  the  region  in  which  the  fig  tree 
flourishes."  x 

The  feeling  of  shame  is  the  first  sign  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  them;  others  make  their  appearance  in 
what  follows. 

Vv.  8-13.   God  holds  an  investigation. 

Ver.  8.  Toward 2  the  Mowing  of  the  day — i.e.  "  toward 
evening,  when  in  the  East  a  cooling  wind  rises,3  and  the 
Oriental  goes  out  (ch.  xxiv.  63),  whereas  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  he  remains  in  his  dwelling"  (ch.  xviii.  1). 

They  hear  the  voice,  i.e.  here  not  a  sound  of  thunder,4  but 5 
"  the  noise  of  God's  movement,  as  Re  walked  about  in  the  garden, 
and  hide  themselves  from  Him  in  the  bushes  "  (Knobel),  not 
from  shame  only,  but  from  fear.  God's  walking  is  pre- 
supposed as  something  usual,  and  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
What  now  made  its  appearance  as  something  new  was  that 
when  they  heard  Him  they  hid  themselves.  This  is  the 
second  sign  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  them.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  estrangement  from  God,  the  voice  of  an 
accusing  conscience,  which  pronounces  them  guilty,  and  con- 
verts God  for  them  into  a  being  to  be  feared.  They  still, 
indeed,  in  their  foolish  inexperience  believe  it  possible  by 
hiding  themselves  from  God  to  make  what  has  happened  as 
if  it  had  not  happened.  For  this  reason  God  steps  in  with 
His  investigation  so  as  to  make  an  end  of  the  attempts  at 
palliation,  and  to  help  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  act 
and  its  guilt. 

1  Herodotus,  i.  193  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vii.  2  (vol.  xi.),2  541  ;  Solms  in 
AGGW.  1881,  xxviii.  p.  45  f. 

2  $>  as  in  ch.  viii.  11,  xvii.  21  ;  Isa.  vii.  15  ;  Job  xxiv.  14  ;  but  Aquila 

h,  Symniachus  hx,  therefore  3  (?) ;  see  also  de  Lagarde,  Orientalia,  ii.  46. 
8  Song  iv.  6,  ii.  17.  4  Ps.  xxix. 

5  Lev.  xxvi.  36  ;  1  Kings  xiv.  6  ;  2  Sam.  v.  24. 
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Ver.  9.  God  must  call  the  man,  who  before  was  always 
present  of  his  own  accord.  Where  art  thou  ?  the  call  which, 
after  each  sin,  repeats  itself  to  the  man,  who  seeks  to  deceive 
himself  and  others  concerning  his  sin. 

Ver.  10.  Being  no  longer  able  to  escape  notice,  he  alleges 
at  first  only  his  nakedness,  as  the  cause  of  his  fear. 

Ver.  11.  But  the  inexorable  judge  presses  for  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  true  cause,  and  asks  it  from  him 
in  a  question  to  which  he  must  reply  by  yes  or  no. — V!1??^ 
Gesenius,  Grammatik,  114.  3  A.  2. 

Ver.  12.  He  makes  now  his  confession  by  silence,  but 
seeks  immediately  to  extenuate  the  act.  He  casts '  the  blame 
wholly  or  in  part  upon  the  woman ;  he,  the  stronger,  upon 
the  weaker,  ultimately  upon  God  Himself,  who  set  the  woman 
at  his  side. 

<?tyT — as  in  ver.  13  and  (»fc])  in  Isa.  xliv.  19,  the  pausal 
form  of  P3NJ.  Otherwise,  ch.  iii.  6,  in  the  3rd  person  (Gesenius, 
68.  1). 

Ver.  13.  In  the  same  way  the  woman  seeks,  by  reference 
to  the  serpent,  to  minimise  the  guilt  and  to  moderate  the 
punishment.  So  man  is  always  wont  to  extenuate  his  false 
steps.  Yet  both  are  convicted,  man  and  woman,  by  the 
judicial  examination,  and  are  brought  to  a  consciousness  of 
sin.  The  serpent  need  not  be  tried,  because  amongst  other 
reasons  the  purpose  of  the  trial,  the  development  of  a  sense 
of  guilt  in  the  culprits,  does  not  apply  to  it. 

Vv.  14-19.  The  sentence  of  condemnation;  in  reverse 
order,  beginning  with  the  tempter. 

Ver.  14  f.  The  sentence  upon  the  serpent.  The  serpent, 
as  an  animal,  is  not  morally  responsible,  and  yet  it  is 
punished,  because  it  has  injured  man.  So  also  should  an 
animal,1  by  which  a  man  has  lost  his  life,  be  punished 
with  death.  And  as  in  the  law  this  punishment  is  mainly 
ordained,  in  order  that  the  sacredness  of  human  life  should 
be  impressed  upon  men,  so  also  here  the  sentence  of  punish  - 
1  Ch.  ix.  5  ;  Ex.  xxi.  28  f. 
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ment  on  the  serpent  is  uttered  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  man. 
Man  is  to  recognise  in  and  by  the  punished  serpent  how 
the  eternal  curse  of  God  oppresses  the  power  of  the  evil 
thoughts,  which  it  has  originated  in  man.  Were  the  serpent 
thought  of  as  the  instrument  of  a  demon,  then  we  should 
expect  here,  at  least  such  a  form  of  the  sentence  as  would 
point  to  the  really  guilty  being  behind  it;  but  all  that  is  said 
is  applicable  only  to  the  serpen t. 

Because  (as  in  ver.  17)  thou  hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou, 
from  i.e.,  lefore  or  among  all  cattle,  i.e.  "  of  all  the  animals 
thou  art  that  which  is  to  be  burdened  by  the  curse.  \0 
indicates  selection.1  The  explanations  :  by  all  cattle,  inasmuch 
they  hate  the  serpent  and  shun  it,2  and  before  all  cattle,  i.e. 
more  than  they,3  are  inadmissible,  for  the  curse  comes  from 
God,  not  from  the  beasts,  which  had  no  cause  to  curse  it ; 
and  it  falls  on  the  serpent  alone,  not  on  other  animals  also,  for 
whose  cursing  no  reason  existed "  (Knobel).  There  may  be 
other  animals  which  are  repugnant  to  men  and  fill  them  with 
vague  dread,  but  so  far  as  man  knows,  a  formal  divine  curse 
attaches  to  this  beast  only. 

As  an  outward  sign  of  the  curse  resting  upon  it,  it  is 
specially  stated  that  it  must  go  on  its  belly  and  breast,4  i.e. 
without  feet  glide  along  the  ground,5  and  it  must  eat  dust  its 
whole  life  long,  i.e.  not  actually  sustain  itself  from  dust,  but, 
doubtless,  according  to  a  widespread  belief  among  the  ancients,0 
occasionally  gulp  some  down  along  with  something  else,  as  it 
moves  along  with  its  mouth  upon  the  ground.  This  creeping 
in  the  dust  makes  it  a  low,  despised  creature.  Strictly  under- 
stood it  is  implied  in  the  curse,  "  that  before  it  the  serpent 

1  As  Ex.  xix.  5  ;  Deut.  xiv.  2  ;  Judg.  v.  24  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  28  ;  Amos  iii.  2. 
So  correctly  Clericus,  Schumann,  von  Bohlen,  Tuch,  and  others. 

2  Dathe,  Eichhorn,  Gahler,  Gesenius,  Maurer,  de  Wette,  Baumgarten. 

3  Fagius,  Gerhard,  Rosenmiiller. 

4  Lev.  xi.  42.     The  name  of  the  serpent  in  Sanscrit,  uraga,  i.e.  going 
on  the  breast,  is  already  compared  by  Tuch. 

5  Deut.  xxxii.  24  ;  Micah  vii.  17. 

fi  Micah  vii.   17  ;   Isa.  lxv.  25  ;    Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  iii.  245  (Tuch, 
Knobel). 
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had  another  sort  of  movement,  perhaps  had  another  form. 
It  has  therefore  been  assumed  that  previously  it  moved  in  an 
upright  position,1  and  had  also  bones  "  2  (Knobel).  But  still 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  author,  neither  here  nor  in 
ver.  1,  says  anything  about  this,  therefore  at  least  does  not 
favour  such  hypercriticism.  The  principal  point  is,  that  man 
should  recognise  in  this  deeply  degraded  creature,  creeping  in 
the  dust,  wriggling  quickly  along,  forcing  its  way  everywhere, 
wickedly  sly,  hissing  and  fork-tongued,  a  speaking  likeness  of 
the  evil  power  reprobated  by  God. 

All  the  days  of  thy  life — Here  already,  as  in  ver.  lob, 
the  serpent  is  taken  to  represent  the  whole  serpent  race,  all 
the  more  correctly  as  by  it  the  evil  power,  which  never  dies 
but  ever  anew  reproduces  itself,  is  appropriately  represented. 

Ver.  15.  This  verse  adds  yet  another  punishment.  Not 
only  is  it  to  be  an  outcast  creature,  but  also  one  hated  with 
a  deadly  hatred.  Irreconcilable  enmity,  a  life  and  death 
struggle,  is  to  be  and  to  continue  between  man  and  it.  Since 
it  is  a  penal  sentence  against  the  serpent,  the  principal 
emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  man's  hostile  treatment  of  the 
serpent,  whereas  its  hostility  to  man  is  introduced  only  as 
the  reverse  side,  and  as  known  from  the  relations  that 
actually  exist.  But  the  enmity  is  not  to  be  merely  between 
her  who  first  fell  and  the  first  seducer,  but  is  to  continue 
between  their  respective  descendants,  from  generation  to 
generation. 

It  is  well  known  that  such  a  deadly  enmity  does  now 
actually  prevail  against  the  (animal)  serpent.3  The  worship 
of  serpents  among  many  peoples,  as  unnatural,  and  a  sort  of 
monstrosity,  does  not  militate  against  this  statement.  If  in 
any  way,  it  is  evident  from  this  that  the  serpent,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  evil  power,  is  cursed.  Evil  thoughts,  a 
serpent  brood,  ever  and  again  steal  up  in  enmity  to  the  sons 

1  Luther,  Minister,  Fagius,  Gerhard,  Osiander. 

2  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  1.  4  ;  Ephrem,  Rashi,  Mercerus. 

3  "  Aliquem  odisse  atque  angues,"  Plautus,  Mercator,  iv.  4.  21  (Knobel). 
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of  men,  in  order  to  poison  for  them  their  innermost  life ;  but 
by  divine  decree  there  is  appointed  against  them  unresting 
strife  on  the  part  of  man. 

The  second  clause  of  the  verse,  added  without  copula, 
can  only  be  an  explication  of  the  previous  clause,  a  more 
exact  definition  of  the  mutual  hostility.  He,  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  will  make  at  thy  head  (not :  thy  seed's  head),1  wh  ilst 
thou  shalt  make  at  his  heel.  The  second  accusatives,  vth 
and  2i?J>,  make  prominent  the  part  of  the  whole  object  in 
question.'2 

ep{j> — only  again  in  Job  ix.  17  and  Ps.  exxxix.  The 
meaning  contcrere,  to  bruise,3  may  be  justified,  inasmuch  as 
in  Aramaic  &»,  also  c2l»,4  was  usual  for  rub  off  or  rub 
away,  and  for  tread  clown,  tread  under  foot.  Undoubtedly  this 
would  be  a  thoroughly  suitable  description  of  what  man  may 
do  to  the  head  of  the  serpent;  but  it  does  not  suit  as  a 
description  of  what  the  serpent  may  do  to  man's  heel,5  since 
neither  could  »q>  »  be  used  of  every  kind  of  bruising  still  less  of 
striking,  nor  does  the  serpent's  bite  bruise.  Hence,  e.g.,  the 
Vulgate  translates  the  second  time  insidicibcris ;  Saadia, 
"  bite " ;  Luther,  "  in  die  Ferse  stechen."  Besides,  in  Job 
ix.  17,  the  rendering  bruise  does  not  give  the  best  sense; 
and  in  Ps.  exxxix.  none  at  all.  But,  since  t\w  cannot  have  a 
different  sense  in  the  two  clauses,  or  still  less  be  from  a 
different  root,  the  older  explanation  given  by  the  LXX.  (Ital.) 
and  Onkelos,6  rrjpelv,  servare,  ">^  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred. 
This  explanation  is  not  indeed  to  be  justified  philologically 

1  See  note  on  ver.  14,  end. 

2  Gesenius,  Grammatih,  117.  5.  d. 

3  So  in  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  Peshitta,  Vulgate,  Targuni 
Jonathan,  Samaritan  Pentat.,  Saadia,  Eabh.,  Luther.  In  both  parts, 
Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Hengstenberg,2  Rodiger  in  Gesenius' 
Thesaurus,  1380;  G.  Baur,  and  others. 

4  Related  to  rtQ£;,  to  rub,  to  scrape;  v£>-»,  to  smooth. 

5  Gen.  xlix.  17. 

"Adopted    by    Gesenius,   de    Wette,   Maurer,   Ewald,   Knobel,   and 

Bunsen. 
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by  appeal  to  the  Arabic  < jl-i,  vidit,1  but,  doubtless,2  by  com- 
bination with  *[$f  0^),  because  from  it  the  conception  pant, 
gape  after  something  (Amos  viii.  4),  inhiare  (to  snort  at,  Job 
ix.  17),  make  at  something  in  a  hostile  manner,  or  seek  to  lay 
hold  of,  is  simply  and  naturally  deduced.  This  is  suitable  in 
both  parts  of  the  verse,  as  well  as  in  Ps.  cxxxix.3  That  a  verb 
of  this  signification  does  not,  as  Delitzsch  maintains,4  exclude 
an  accusative  of  the  part,  is  shown  by  Jer.  ii.  16.  If 
make  at  has  been  thought  too  lifeless  and  colourless,5  it  may 
still  be  said  that  here,  where  only  the  differing  modes  of 
contest  are  to  be  described,  and  not  the  result  of  the  contest,  a 
general  conception,  such  as  seek  to  come  at,  is  perfectly  sufficient. 

Usually,  no  doubt,  and  in  connection  with  a  Messianic 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  a  victory  of  the  man's  seed  over 
the  seed  of  the  serpent  is  found  expressed,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
to  trample  on  the  head  of  the  serpent,  i.e.  to  slay  it,  while  it 
is  to  injure  only  his  heel.  But  such  an  antithesis  cannot  lie 
in  the  words,  because  (1)  a  serpent  bite  in  the  heel  would  be 
just  as  deadly  for  the  man,  because  of  its  poison,  as  the  man's 
trampling  on  its  head  would  be  to  the  serpent ;  and  (2)  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  15th  verse,  the  explanation  of  which  is  given 
in  the  second  clause,  there  is  mention  only  of  nr^X  between  the 
two,  not  of  victory  of  the  one  over  the  other.  Bather,  there- 
fore, the  differing  modes  of  contest  are  alone  described,  as 
these  result  from  the  bodily  construction  of  the  combatants,  and 
are  determined  by  what  befits  the  nature  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  Lurking  (ch.  iv.  7)  on  the  ground,  the  serpent  attacks 
from  behind  on  the  heel  (ch.  xlix.  17),  while  man  openly  and 
straightforwardly  seeks  to  strike  its  head  with  his  foot. 

The  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is  accordingly  this :  Instead 
of    the    friendly   relationship   between    the   woman   and   the 

1  Michaelis,  Supplem.  n.  2437. 

2  Cocceius,  Umbreit,  and  others. 

;!  Unless  here,  with  Ewald,  we  adopt  the  correction  »32{jf\ 

4  Neuer  Gomm.  iiber  die  Genesis  [Eng.  trans. :  New  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
vol.  i.  p.  162]. 

5  Gustav  Baur. 
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serpent,  which  for  the  woman  had  been  so  unfortunate,  an 
irreconcilable  conflict  is  to  be  kindled  between  men  and  the 
accursed  beast.  In  it  the  animal  will,  indeed,  in  its  insidious 
fashion,  continually  seek  to  be  a  match  for  them  ;  but  they 
are  openly  and  manfully  to  deliver  the  deathblow  against 
it.  That  the  struggle  will  prove  in  the  end  the  destruction 
of  the  serpent  (of  the  evil  power)  is  not  expressly  stated, 
but  follows  already  from  the  fact  that  the  curse  of  God 
lies  upon  the  beast,  and  still  more  from  the  intention  of 
God  with  regard  to  man,  as  that  has  appeared  in  his  creation 
and  previous  guidance.  A  struggle  ordained  of  God  cannot 
be  without  prospect  of  success.  The  whole  subservient 
history  is  to  bear  the  character  of  a  struggle  of  mankind 
against  the  temptation  to  sin.  In  what  manner  man  will 
carry  the  day,  does  not  yet  need  to  be  declared. 

Under  the  influence  of  Luther,  who  in  this  has  pre- 
decessors in  the  ancient  Church  from  the  time  of  Irenaeus, 
it  has  become  usual,  especially  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to 
find  in  ver.  15  a  prophecy  of  the  victory  over  the  devil  by 
the  Messiah,  the  seed  of  the  woman,1  and  thus  the  first  Bible 
promise,  the  Protcvangelium.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
recent  dogmatic  expositors,  as  earlier  Calvin  and  the  majority 
of  the  Reformed  theologians,  satisfy  themselves  for  the  most 
part  with  the  assumption  of  a  general  prediction  of  the  future 
victory  of  the  posterity  of  the  woman,  including  Christ,  over 
the  devil  or  sin.  In  the  New  Testament  this  Messianic 
interpretation  nowhere  appears,  not  even  in  Rom.  xvi.  20, 
where  God  is  subject,  and  among  the  Jews  first  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  perhaps  not  without  Christian  influence.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  by  the  gospel  a  new  light  was  reflected 
on  the  serpent  of  ver.  1,  and  also  upon  this  contest  with  the 
serpent ;  but  we  cannot  with  reason  affirm  that  the  author 
was  already  illuminated  by  this  light.- 

1  Comp.  Gal.  iii.  1G,  iv.  4. 

2  Comp.  Storr,  De  Protevangclio  in  Opuscula,  pt.  ii. ;  G.  Baur,  Geschickte 
der  alttestamentlichen  JFeissayuugcn,  i.  151  n'. 

DILLMANN. — I.  II 
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Ver.  16.  The  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  have 
1  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  doubtless  correctly  (Olshausen). 
— The  special  punishment  of  the  woman  consists  in  the  evils 
by  which  she  is  oppressed  in  her  sexual  vocation  and  in  the 
position  she  occupies  in  relation  to  the  man.  /  will  make 
much  thy  pain  and  thy  conception.  Her  troubles  and  pains 
are  to  be  many,  in  especial  those  which  are  connected  with 
child-bearing.  "  1  serves  sometimes  to  co-ordinate  the  par- 
ticular with  the  general.1  On  n:nn,  infinitive  absolute,  see 
Gesenius,  Grammatik,  75.  A.  15.  The  combination  nann  n:nn 
occurs  again  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  chs.  xvi.  10, 
xxii.   17"  (Knobel). 

jnsy — collective  of  3V.V,2  only  again  in  ver.  17  and  ch. 
v.  29.     sj?.'in  from  ji^n.3 

With  (in)  pain  shall  thou  hear  children — The  pain  of 
child-birth  was  proverbial  among  the  Hebrews  as  the  most 
severe.4 

And  to  thy  husband  shall  be  thy  desire — "  thou  shalt  be 
possessed  by  passionate  desire  for  him,  for  his  intercourse 
with  thee  (comp.  ch.  xxx.  1 5  f.).  According  to  Apollodorus 
(iii.  6.  7),  the  Greeks  also  appear  to  have  attributed  to  the 
woman  a  greater  desire  for  sexual  intercourse  than  they 
attributed  to  the  man.  This  dependence  is  to  our  author  in 
itself  an  evil ;  besides  it  also  occasions  the  frequent  repetition 
of  conception  and  child-birth"  (Knobel).  n^c;n,  in  the 
Pentateuch  only  again  in  ch.  iv.  7,  elsewhere  in  the  Song 
vii.  II.5 

And  he  shall  rule  over  thee — This  is  more  than  was 
implied  in  the  original  dependence  of  the  woman  on  the 
man  (ch.  ii.  22).  It  reflects  the  oppressed  condition  of 
woman  in  antiquity,  where  she  was  often   not   much   more 

1  Ps.  xviii.  1  ;  Isa.  ii.  1.  2  Ewald,  163c?. 

3  Ewald,  214a.     But  Samarit.   Pentat.  *pynn  ;   LXX.   ro»   <nivot.yp.ov 
aov,  explanatory  1  or  -pyjn  ?  "Jim  ? 

4  Micah  iv.  9  f . ;  Ezek.  xiii.  13  ;  Isa.  xiii.  8,  xxi.  3,  and  frequently  ; 
Ex.  i.  19  does  not  prove  anything  to  the  contrary. 

5  LXX.  cc7ro<npo<P'/)  for    nrfifiW  1  1  Sam.  vii.  17  (Tucli). 
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than  the  slave  of  the  man  and  subject  to  dismissal,  and 
where  the  man  could  exercise  absolute  authority  over  her. 
This  condition  is  here  conceived  of  as  punishment  for  the 
want  of  independence  shown  by  the  woman  in  relation  to  the 
serpent.  But  this  is  only  the  special  punishment  of  the 
woman.  The  punishments  which  are  laid  on  the  man  as 
head  of  humanity  are  hers  also. 

Vv.  17-19.  The  principal  sentence,  pronounced  upon 
the  man,  therefore  with  a  solemn  introductory  preamble. 

The  Massoretes  have  indeed  here,  as  in  chs.  ii.  20  and 
iii.  21,  pointed  &"}$■?  without  the  article;  have,  therefore,  as 
in  chs.  iv.  25,  v.  1  ff.,  treated  the  word  as  the  proper  name 
of  the  first  man;  though  in  ch.  ii.  20  this  may  have  been 
in  order  to  commend  the  interpretation  of  it  as  a  generic 
term.  But  since  the  author  elsewhere  without  exception 
writes  B^n,  we  must  rather  in  these  three  passages  also 
point  D7?,v 

To  labour  in  his  calling  was,  even  before  this,  man's  lot 
(ch.  ii.  15).  His  punishment  consists  in  the  hard  toil,  the 
troubles  and  disappointments  which  now  are  bound  up  with 
his  work.  But  since  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the 
gaining  of  daily  bread  was  (comp.  Ex.  xx.  9)  and  is  the 
principal  work  of  (most)  men,  the  punishment  is  particularly 
developed  as  regards  agriculture,  and  a  curse  is  laid  upon 
the  ground  and  its  productive  power,  from  which,  then,  all 
the  difficulties  and  misfortunes  against  which  man's  labour 
has  to  contend  are  easily  derived.  "  Agriculture  was  to  the 
Hebrew  a  divine  institution,2  but  at  the  same  time  a  heavy 
burden,3  which  specially  oppressed  the  labourers,4  and  in 
comparison  with  the  Golden  Age  appeared  a  divine  punish- 
ment. Classical  antiquity  likewise  assumed  that  the  earth 
in  the  Golden  Age  brought  forth  spontaneously  all  that  was 

1  Schrader,  Studien  zur  Kritik  und  Erlddrinuj  d.   hihl.    Urcjesch.   123  ; 
Olshausen.     Comp.  v.  8. 

-  Isa.  xxviii.  26.  3  Sir.  vi.  19,  vii.  10. 

4  1  Sam.  viii.  12  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  5  ;  Zech.  xiii.  5. 
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necessary  for  man,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was 
only  introduced  at  a  later  period.1  See  further  details  in  the 
notes  on  chs.  ii.  16,  iv.  2. 

Cursed  be  the  earth  for  thy  sake — "  in  order  to  punish  thy 
transgression,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  blessed  with  fruitfulness. 
Similarly  the  prophets,  too,  derive  desolation  and  barrenness 
in  the  land  from  a  divine  curse  " 2  (Knobel).  "  The  LXX.,  Sym- 
machus,  and  the  Vulgate,  render  as  if  from  *pny3,  a  variant 
which  perhaps  originated  first  from  ch.  iv.  12"  (Tuch). 

Thou  shalt  cat  of  it  with  (in)  sorrow  or  trouble  (ver.  16), 
i.e.  by  means  of  wearisome  toil  shalt  thou  in  future  support 
thyself  from  it.3     For  na^NR,  see  ch.  ii.  12. 

Ver.  18.  TTp]  ftp — as  in  Hos.  x.  8,  otherwise  in  Isa.  v.  6, 
vii.  23  ff. 

nl^?  3f.V — in  contrast  to  the  fruits  of  the  trees  in  the 
garden  (ch.  ii.  16).  The  herb  (grain,  see  ch.  i.  11)  of  the  field 
is  now  to  be  his  chief  support ;  but  he  can  obtain  it  only  by 
cultivation,  which  is  to  be  rendered  difficult  to  him  by  the 
fact  of  the  earth's  producing,  in  consequence  of  the  curse,  a 
crop  of  thorn  bushes  and  weeds  (thistles). 

Ver.  19.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  cat  bread — 
i  e.  "  toilsomely  shalt  thou  support  thyself.  For,  to  cat  bread 
signifies  to  nourish  oneself  (Amos  vii.  12)."  So  Knobel. 
However,  Drp,  not  ^torh  as  read  by  the  LXX.,  here  seems 
to  form  the  antithesis  to  Yy.<?  ',lrl)  and  therefore  to  signify 
specially  grain  food,  grain  used  in  making  bread. 

Until  thy  return  unto  the  earth — "  until  thy  death,  so 
that  thy  toil  is  lifelong  (Ps.  xc.  10).  For,  the  text  continues, 
there  will  come  a  time  of  return  to  the  earth,  for  from  the 
earth  thou  wert  taken  " 4  (Knobel). 

•Ver.  19&  repeats  again  the  reason  in  order  also  to  express 

1  E.g.  Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  118  f.;  Plato,  Politics,  274  f.  ;  Virgil, 
Georgics,  i.  27  ;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  i.  102  ;  Macrobius,  Somnium  Scipi- 
onis,  ii.  10. 

2  Jer.  xxiii.  10  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  6. 

3  Isa.  i.  7,  v.  17,  x.xxvi.  16  ;  Jer.  v.  17. 

4  lieddenda  est  terrae  terra  ;  Euripides  in  Cicero,  Tusculan.  Quaest.  iii.  25. 
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as  a  formal  judicial  sentence  the  consequence  which  follows : 
And  to  dust  shall  thou  return.  Death  is  presupposed  as 
following  of  itself  from  the  earthly  origin  of  man.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  punishment,  because  God's  word  (ch.  ii.  17) 
can  be  no  vain  threat.  For  man,  although  by  nature  mortal, 
was  nevertheless  destined  by  God  to  an  enduring  life,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  been  placed  in  the  garden  with  the 
tree  of  life.  By  his  sin  he  has  made  the  attainment  of  this 
end  impossible,  and  has  become  a  prey  to  inevitable  death. 

But  further,  it  appears  that  the  separate  punishments  of 
vv.  16-19  can  only  be  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  of 
ch.  ii.  17.  In  so  far,  these  several  punishments  all  fall  to  be 
considered  as  causes  of  diminution  of  vital  power,  which 
waste  it  until  finally  actual  death  follows.  It  was  not  said 
in  ch.  ii.  17  that  this  death  should  take  place  immediately 
after  the  transgression.  One  need  not  therefore,  with  Knobel, 
assume  a  moderation  of  the  punishment  on  the  part  of  God, 
still  less,  with  Hofmann,1  accommodate  the  matter  gnostic- 
ally  ;  but  neither  need  we  with  the  Jews  make  the  Di*  of 
ch.  ii.  17  mean,  in  accordance  with  Ps.  xc.  4,  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years.2 

Ver.  20.  The  man  names  his  wife  Eve.  mxn,  Samarit. 
Pentat.  (LXX.)  din. 

rrcn — a  pronunciation  of  n*n,  Ufa  (£&>?;  LXX.),  become 
obsolete  in  Hebrew,  to  be  derived  from  ton  =  rrn,  vixit, 
retained  in  Phoenician.  It  does  not  mean  giver  of  life, 
^oooyovos,  Symmachus,  Tuch,  Knobel,  as  if  it  were  an 
abbreviated  participle  Piel.3  Life  she  was  named,  because  the 
life  of  the  species  is  rooted  in  her,  or  because  she  became  the 
mother  of  all  living*  That  here  the  conception,  all  living, 
which  in  itself  is  very  wide  (Gen.  viii.  21),  is  limited  to  man,5 
is  self-evident.      Tuch  has  already  rightly  made  reference  to 


1  Schriftbeweis,2  i.  519. 

2  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  4  ;  Justin  Martyr,  Against  Trypho,  ch.  81. 
•"  ( !omp.  ch.  xix.  32,  34.  4  Ps.  cxliii.  2  ;  Job  xxx.  23. 

5  Onkelos,  Saadia. 
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the  Ethiopic  'eguala  'emmahcyaw.  That  njn,  =  Aramaic  KJin, 
meant  rather  serpent,1  cannot  at  least  be  proved. 

The  verse  gives  the  impression  of  being  an  insertion 2 
preparatory  to  ch.  iv.  1.  For,  while  !"nn  may,  if  necessary,  be 
harmonised  with  n$N  (ch.  ii.  23),  as  proper  name  alongside  of 
an  appellative,3  yet  the  remark,  if  in  some  measure  helped 
out  by  the  statement  in  ver.  21,  is  here  unexpected,  because 
the  man  has  as  yet  no  experience  of  the  begetting  of  children. 
We  should  rather  expect  it  either  before4  or  after5  ch.  iv.  1. 
Whether  this  verse,  and  the  mn  of  ch.  iv.  1,  was  added  first 
by  B,  or  was  already  placed  here  by  C,  to  avoid  a  break 
between  ch.  iv.  1  and  ch.  iv.  2,  cannot  with  certainty  be 
said.6  The  explanation  that  the  man  invented  the  name 
Eve  because  believing  in  the  promise  of  a  seed  to  the  woman, 
and  thus  achieved  an  act  of  faith,7  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  words  of  the  text  nor  with  the  context,  for  in  ver.  1 5  f. 
seed  and  the  birth  of  children  from  the  woman  are  not 
promised,  but  presupposed  as  something  to  be  taken  for 
granted ;  and  in  ver.  2  0  the  statement  of  the  reason  does 
not  run  n*nn  xin  (i!?x)  '3,  as  in  that  case  we  should  expect. 
It  would  be  more  possible  to  connect  the  name  "  with  the 
mention  of  the  mortality  of  man  in  ver.  19,  inasmuch  as  the 
race,  in  spite  of  this  mortality,  is  still  to  continue  "  (Knobel). 

Ver.  21.  God  made  for  them  under  garments  or  coats, 
not :  for  the  skin,  sc.  of  the  body,  but :  of  skin,  i.e.  skin  of 
animals,  hide,  and  clothed  them  therewith.  In  the  ancient 
Church  many  understood  by  these  ^waives  Sepfiarivoc  the 
skin  of  the  human  body,  in  contrast  to  a  transparent  body  of 
light  which  man  at  first  possessed.8  Jewish  scholars,  also, 
found  here  an  antithesis  between  "iiy  and  nix. 

1  Noldeke  in  ZDMG.  xlii.  487. 

2  Ewald,  Bohmer,  Wellhausen,  Budde. 

3  Sclirader,  Studien  zur  Krit.  u.  Erkliir.  120  f. 

4  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  3.  *  Knobel. 

6  See  further  §  4  of  the  remarks  introductory  to  ch.  iv. 

7  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  others. 

8  E.y.  in  the  Christian  Book  of  Adam  in  Ewald,  JB.  v.  16  it". 
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The  remark  stands  in  connection  with  ver.  7.  Shame 
on  account  of  nakedness  and  a  covering  of  the  nakedness  are 
recognised  as  inevitable  for  one  who  has  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  as  traceable  to  the  divine  ordinance.  Instead 
of  fig  leaves,  there  is  assigned  him  clothing,  such  as  will  better 
protect  him,  and  such  as  is  required  for  life  on  the  inclement 
earth.  This  is  a  sign  of  the  care  of  God  for  him,  which  does 
not  forsake  man  even  in  a  fallen  state.  At  the  same  time 
the  origin  of  clothing  is  explained.  Animals'  skins  are  named 
from  a  recollection  of  their  having  formed  the  clothing  of  the 
earliest  men.1  We  need  not  conclude  from  this  that  Eden 
lay  far  in  the  north.2  Modern  gnosticism  has  in  the  words 
of  the  text  discovered  a  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the 
offering  of  animals  for  the  covering  of  the  (moral)  nakedness 
of  man.3 

Vv.  22-24.  Man  thus  equipped  for  the  earth  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  judicial  sentence,  driven  forth  from 
the  garden,  and  further  access  to  it  is  shut  against  him. 

Ver.  22.  The  consideration  which  determines  God  to  this. 

The  man  is  oecome  like  one  4  of  us,5  to  apprehend  good  and 
evil,  i.e.  so  that  he  apprehends  or  knows  good  and  evil.  See 
ch.  ii.  17.  The  one  of  us  cannot  in  the  least  be  explained  as  a 
use  of  human  colloquial  language  by  God  (Tuch).  God  includes 
along  with  Himself  the  higher  spiritual  existences,  the  sons 
of  God,6  and  recognises  that  man  has  obtained  for  himself 
a  prerogative  which  distinguishes  the  divine,  and  is  a  truly 

1  Comp.  above,  p.  37,  the  Phoenician  legend  in  Eusebius,  Praeparatio 
Evangelica,  i.  10.  7.  Elsewhere,  e.g.  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  43,  ii.  38  ; 
Arrian,  Indica,  vii.  2  ;  Lucian,  Amor.  34.     Knobel. 

2  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  i.  353.  See  Delitzscli,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ? 
p.  8. 

3  Hofmann,  Schriftbeiceis,2  i.  582  f.,  Delitzscli,  and  others. 

4  Stat.  co>istr.,a,s  in  1  Kings  xix.  2,  xxii.  13.  See  Gesenius,  Grammatik, 
130.  1.     Otherwise  Gen.  xlviii.  22  ;  Zech.  xi.  7  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  12. 

5  Ch.  xxiii.  6,  xxvi.  16  ;  Ex.  xiv.  12,  etc.  The  Oriental  reading  is  «SD  ; 
Onkelos,  Symmachus,  wrongly  :  yeyovev  6poi>  x<p'  sxvrov  yivuox,uv,  i.e. 
independently. 

c  Comp.  2  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20. 
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divine  possession.  The  older  expositors  struggled  against 
this  admission,  feeling  that  it  leaves  the  serpent's  statement 
(ver.  5)  in  the  right.  They  sought  to  evade  such  a  result  by 
misinterpretations,  such  as,  the  man  has  been  (pre  viously, 
before  the  Fall)  as  (then  '31  nfijn  would  have  had  no  connec- 
tion), or  has  wished  to  become  (grammatically  impossible) ;  or 
they  introduced  into  the  words  an  ironical  sonse,  though 
scoffing  on  the  part  of  God  at  fallen  man  would  be  very 
unfitting.  On  the  other  hand,  philosophical  expositors  wished 
to  read  in  what  is  said  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Fall  is 
actually  a  necessary  stage  on  the  way  from  moral  indifference 
to  moral  freedom  and  self-determination.1 

That  a  contradiction  exists  between  A  in  ch.  i.  26  and 
the  doctrine  set  forth  here  and  in  ch.  ii.  17  by  6',2  could  only 
be  admitted  if  it  were  really  the  case  that,  according  to  C, 
the  apprehension  of  good  and  evil  was  always  to  remain 
denied  to  man  ;  see,  to  the  contrary,  above  at  p.  1 3  9  f. 

And  now — after  man  has  egoistically  appropriated  to 
himself  the  divine  endowment  of  knowledge,  it  is  to  be 
feared  or  is  to  be  guarded  against,  that  he,  by  eating  of  the 
tree  of  life,  should  even  yet  also  appropriate  to  himself 
eternal  life. 

|S — stands  independently  in  the  sense  of  see  that  he  does 
not? — '•nj  is  consecutive  perf.4 

Evidently  the  possibility  of  winning  enduring  life  is  here 
made  to  depend  upon  the  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
(ch.  ii.  9).  It  is  equally  clear  that  man  has  not  hitherto 
possessed  that  life,  but  must  yet  win  it.  But  he  is  now  no 
longer  to  win  it,  because,  according  to  God's  ordinance, 
enduring  life  and  sin  are  incompatible. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  also  excluding  ch.  iii. 
22-24  (Bohmer)  or  ch.  iii.  22,  24  (Budde),  from  the  original 

1  See,  however,  above,  p.  106. 

2  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  p.  323  {Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel, 
1885,  p.  307].     The  contradiction  is  even  supposed  intentional. 

8  As  in  Ex.  xiii.  17  ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  17  ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  18,  etc.     Ewald,  337&. 
4  Comp.  chs.  v.  5,  xi.  12  ;  Lev.  xviii.  5,  and  freq.     Ewald,  1426. 
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Paradise  narrative,  along  with  the  tree  of  life  of  ch.  ii.  9  ; l 
on  the  contrary,  ver.  22  is  supported  and  required  by  ver.  5. 
Moreover,  the  suggestion2  that  instead  of  ver.  22,  ch.  vi.  3 
stood  originally  in  the  text,  together  with  all  the  conse- 
quences deduced  from  it,  is  wholly  to  be  rejected,  since 
ch.  vi.  3  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  passage  ch.  vi.  1—4 :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  quite  apart  from  the  violence  of  the 
proposed  transposition,3  it  would  give  no  tolerable  sense  to 
this  passage,  neither  in  general4  nor  when  particulars  are 
considered.5 

Ver.  23.  Therefore,  not  only  for  his  punishment,  but  for 
his  salvation,  to  bring  him  back  from  the  course  on  which  he 
had  entered,  God  sent  man  forth  from  the  garden,  in  which 
he  had  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  in  order  outside,  amid  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  spoken  of  in  ch.  iii.  17  ff.,  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  to  which  in  respect  of  derivation  he  belonged 
(ch.  ii.    7). 

It  is  assumed  that  he  had  not  hitherto  tasted  of  the  tree 
of  life,  although  he  had  not  been  forbidden  it.  For  one  who 
was  in  possession  of  undiminished  vitality  a  need  for  the  tree 
of  life  did  not  exist.  Only  after  knowledge  had  been  won, 
and  after  a  loss  of  vital  power,  does  he  know  how  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  tree,  and  experience  desire  for  it.  But  now 
approach  to  it  is  cut  off.  When  Budde  6  insists  that  it  could 
not  be  left  to  chance  that  man  should  not  hitherto  have  eaten 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  that  it  must  have  been  prevented  by 
an  express  prohibition  or  otherwise,  he  does  not  consider  that, 
had  it  been  so,  man  would  simply  have  been  provoked  to  eat 
of  it ;  that  a  prohibition  of  the  tree  of  life  under  penalty  of 
death  would  have  carried  with  it  an   internal  contradiction; 

1  See  notes  there.  -  Budde,  Urgeschichte,  p.  59  ff. 

3  See  in  opposition  also,  Kuenen,  TJiT.  xviii.  133 ft'.;  Riehm  in  StKr. 
1885,  p.  761  ft. 

4  See  ch.  ii.  lib. 

5  HW  for  the  sin  of  direct  disobedience  ;  the  term  -iL"3  quite  unsuit- 
able in  this  connection. 

c  Urgeschichte,  p.  53  f. 
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and  that,  finally,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  narrative,  the 
tree  of  life  could  not  have  been  forbidden  to  man  so  long 
as  he  was  obedient  to  God. 

Ver.  24.  Not  a  doublet1  to  ver.  23,  but  a  further 
development  of  the  thought  of  that  verse.2  God,  after  He 
had  sent  man  forth  from  the  garden,  i.e.  commanded  him  to 
go  forth,  drives  him  forth,  as  he  still  lingered  or  still  stood 
without  before  the  gate.  That  every  possibility  of  his  wilfully 
returning  to  the  garden  and  to  the  tree  may  be  cut  off,  he 
stations  eastward  (ch.  ii.  8)  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  where, 
therefore,  as  in  an  earthly  sanctuary,  the  entrance  was, 
the  (article,  denoting  the  well-known?  and  not  implying  that 
all  are  stationed)  cherubim  and  the  flame  of  the  turning,  or 
darting,  sword.  The  cherubim  are  not  put  to  dwell  in  the 
garden  from  now,  instead  of  man,4  but  to  guard  the  approach. 
That  primeval  man  dwelt  also  east  of  the  garden  (Knobel)  is 
not  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Massoretic  text,  but  only  by 
the  text  of  the  LXX.,  which  has  in  addition  aviov  (ins)  after 
KarcpKiGev,  and  ical  eratje  (Dt^i)  before  ra  Xepovfiifi. 

D'aron5 — The  cherubim  cannot  be  used  as  a  proof  that 
the  Paradise  legend  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians.  It 
is  still  very  doubtful6  whether  the  winged  bulls  with  men's 
heads,  which,  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  like  the 
sphinxes  of  the  Egyptians,  guard  the  approaches  to  temples 
and  palaces,  bore  the  name  Kirvhi}  in  addition  to  their  usual 
names.  But  the  old  Hebrew  conception  of  the  cherubim,  as 
it  expresses  itself  in  Ps.  xviii.  11  (10),  cannot  have  been 
taken  from  these  colossal  bulls,  or  else  in  the  old  Babylonian 

1  Urgeschichte,  pp.  58,  238  f.  2  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  134. 

3  [Davidson,  Hebrew  Syntax,  Edin.  1894,  §  22.] 

4  Kurtz,  [History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Edin.  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  81]. 

5  On  the  cherubim,  see  in  Schenkel,  Bibellexicon,  i.  509  f. ;  Winer, 
Bealworterbuch,3  i.  225  f. ;  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  i.  227  f . ;  also  Rosters 
in  Th.  Tijds.  xiii.  445  f. 

6  See  ZA.  i.  68  f.,  and  B.  Teloni  in  ZA.  vi.  124-140. 

7  Schrader,  KAT?  39  f.  [Cuneiform,  Inter,  and  the  O.T.  vol.  i.  p.  39]  ; 
Lenonnant,  Berose,  80,  135;  Origenes,2  i.  11811*.  [Beginnings  of  History, 
N.Y.  1883,  pp.  121,  136] ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Baradies?  p.  153 f. 
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time  bulls  must  have  been  capable  of  flying.  The  cherubim 
considered  only  as  keepers  of  Paradise,  by  their  connection 
with  the  sword  of  flame,  clearly  betray  their  origin  as  a 
representation  of  the  clouds  of  the  thunderstorm.  More 
closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  cherubim  than  the  colossal 
bulls  are  the  griffins,  and  Assyrian  kurubu  as  designation  of 
the  vulture,1  if  this  meaning  of  the  word  is  established. 
Only  for  it  also  there  is  no  clear  root  meaning,  for  from 
larubu  =  rubu,  in  the  list  of  synonyms,2  it  does  not  follow 
that  ai3  means  to  be  great,  powerful.  This,  too,  would  be  the 
most  colourless  root  meaning  conceivable. 

The  cherubim,  elsewhere  the  bearers  and  attendants  of 
descending  Deity,  have  here  the  function  of  being  guardians 
of  the  unapproachable  dwelling  of  God,  of  the  divine  blessings 
(goods)  and  treasures ; 3  and  the  garden  is  characterised  as  a 
real  dwelling-place  of  God  just  by  the  fact  that  the  cherubim 
guard  it.  Analogies  among  other  peoples  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fabulous  griffins,  "  beings  with  lion's  claws,  wings,  eagle's 
beaks,  flaming  eyes,  etc.,  which,  e.g.,  wTatch  the  vast  treasures 
of  gold  in  the  mountains  north  of  India  " ; 4  and  among  the 
Indians  in  Krcanu,  a  being  armed  with  lightning  darts,  who 
guards  the  heavenly  Soma.5  Further  removed  is  the  fish 
Karo-Macyo  or  Khar-Mahi  which  guards  the  tree  of  life  of 
the  Iranians ; c  or  the  equestrian  hero  Alten-Tata  among  the 
Tatars,  who  guards  the  grass  of  life  (see  p.  110). 

The  fiery  flaming  sword  which  is  associated  with  the 
cherubim,  without  therefore  being  in  their  hands  (it  is  one, 
while  they  are  many),  is  the  avenging  sword  of  God,  repre- 
sented elsewhere,  also,7  as  an  independent  power,  an  idea  the 

1  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Studien,  i.  107  ;  Ezechiel,  ed.  Baer,  p.  xiii. 

2  Delitzsch,  Wo  lay  das  Paradies?  p.  154. 

3  As  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  14  If. 

4  See  Ctesias,  Indica,  12,  ed.  Lion  ;  Aelian,  Hist.  anim.  iv.  27  ;  Hero- 
dotus, iii.  11G,  iv.  13,  27  ;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus,  804  f.  ;  Pausanias,  i.  24. 
6  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  7.  §  10,  etc.  (Knobel). 

5  Weber,  Indische  Studien,  ii.  313  f.  ;  Kuhn,  Herabkunft  des  Feuers,  14G  ff. 
c  Spiegel,  Avesta,  iii.  p.  liv. 

7  Zeph.  ii.  12  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  10  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  5. 
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ultimate  source  of  which  is  doubtless  the  brandished  lightning 
flash. 

But  the  garden  with  the  tree  of  life,  although  from 
henceforth  forbidden  to  mortals,  remains  an  object  of  longing 
desire  on  the  part  of  man,  reserved,  as  later  writers  tell,  for 
those  who,  without  tasting  of  death  (ch.  v.  24),  or  through 
death,  press  into  life.1 


3.   The  Growth  of  Sin  among  Men  and  the  History  of 
the    wicked    patriarchs,    cli.    iv.  ;    according    to 

G   AND    E. 

1.  No  historical  recollections  go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
origins  of  mankind.  But  the  human  mind  cannot  help 
forming  ideas  regarding  that  time.  All  civilised  peoples  of 
antiquity  attempted  to  animate  the  empty  spaces  of  pre- 
historic time  with  all  kinds  of  figures  and  stories ;  each  after 
its  own  manner,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  way  of  thinking 
and  working,  and  according  to  the  range  of  vision  in  which  it 
found  itself  placed  by  its  geographical  and  historical  circum- 
stances. The  analogy  of  later  human  development,  and  reflec- 
tion regarding  it,  afforded  starting-points  for  such  attempts. 
Later  generations  of  men  were  aware  that  the  manifold 
usages,  customs,  trades,  arts,  sciences,  and  social  arrangements, 
in  the  possession  and  use  of  which  they  found  themselves, 
had  been  originated  and  perfected  only  in  process  of  time,  or 
had  been  discovered  and  improved  by  individual  persons. 
These  last  are  either  persons  of  whom  a  faint  remembrance 
was  still  retained,  or  are  purely  imaginary  creations  formed 
after  reflection  on  the  names  of  the  things  and  activities 
accounted  for.  In  some  cases  they  are  regarded  as  still 
limited  by  the  measure  of  human  personalities,  while  in 
others  they  are  represented  and  worshipped  as  deities  and 

!  E.g.  Book  of  Enoch  xxv.  4  f.  ;  Apoc.  ii.  7,  xxii.  2  ;  4  Esdr.  viii.  .r>2 
(Vulgate)  ;  Test.  Levi  18,  etc. 
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semi-divine  beings  (Heroes).  Such  accounts,  among  the 
heathen  at  least,  always  in  the  end  turn  into  stories  of  the 
origins  of  the  gods  themselves.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  things 
that,  according  as  the  institutions  to  be  explained  were  viewed 
as  blessings  or  as  evils,  so  their  prehistoric  authors  were  con- 
ceived of  partly  as  beneficent,  partly  as  hurtful  and  hostile. 
An  exact  determination  of  times  so  remote  is  evidently  out  of  the 
question,  and  thus  what  lay  comparatively  near  to  the  historical 
age  might  easily  be  also  gradually  withdrawn  to  earlier  periods. 
Cycles  of  such  representations  regarding  primitive  times 
grew  and  were  produced  among  the  peoples,  at  first  as 
a  result  of  united,  yet  artless  and  unconscious  work,  and 
containing  all  manner  of  variations,  and  even  contradictions 
in  detail.  They  afterwards  obtained  more  definite  form  and 
order  through  the  agency  of  poets,  thinkers,  and  popular 
teachers,  who  consciously  and  intentionally,  in  accordance 
with  definite  points  of  view,  and  not  without  sifting  and 
transformation,  wrought  them  out. 

Such  was  the  course  of  things  among  all  peoples.  There 
exists  no  reason  for  assigning  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  this 
respect  an  exceptional  position,  as  though  it  alone,  one  of  the 
youngest  of  all,  had  possessed  an  actual  historical  tradition 
in  regard  to  primitive  times.  Though  Israel  at  an  early 
period  thought  about  religious  matters  otherwise  than  the 
rest,  yet  it  was  most  intimately  connected  with  a  larger 
circle  of  peoples  in  respect  of  race  and  language,  as  well 
as  by  geographical  situation,  by  intercourse  and  history. 
Between  its  representations  of  the  prehistoric  ages  and  those 
of  the  other  peoples  resemblances  sufficient  are  still  to  be 
traced.  There  would  not,  indeed,  be  any  cause  for  astonish- 
ment should  it  in  the  future  become  yet  more  evident,  that 
among  the  figures  with  which  it  filled  those  obscure  spaces, 
there  may  once  have  been  even  demigods  or  beings  honoured 
as  divine.  But  in  time,  under  the  influence  of  Mosaism,  an 
end  was  put  in  Israel  to  the  continued  existence  of  those 
primitive  myths.      Depreciated  in  significance  and   stripped 
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of  the  mythological  adornment,  they  could  now  perpetuate 
themselves  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  com- 
bined with  the  higher  knowledge  of  God,  and  were  indis- 
pensable for  the  portrayal  of  remote  primeval  times  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people.  The  sober  and  purely  rational 
character,  which  the  fragments  preserved  in  Gen.  iv.-vi. 
exhibit,  was  perhaps  in  part  impressed  upon  them  before  they 
were  put  into  writing  by  the  authors  of  the  biblical  narrative. 
This  being  so,  these  writers  could  feel  the  less  hesitation  in 
turning  to  account  these  old  materials  for  their  own  purposes. 
2.  Evidently  in  Gen.  iv.  these  old  stories  are  not  told 
for  their  own  sakes.  The  incompleteness  and  the.  difficulties 
left  unsolved  (vv.  14,16  f .),  which  subsequently  the  inventive 
Haggadic  writers  sought  in  their  own  way  to  overcome  by 
additions,  do  not  allow  this  assumption  to  be  made.  They 
form  simply  the  material  foundation,  to  which  higher  ideas 
and  doctrines  are  attached.  The  didactic  purpose  is  here  as 
clear  as  in  the  former  section,  and  one  easily  observes  that 
these  ideas  attach  themselves  closely  to  those  of  ch.  ii.  f. 
Scarcely  had  the  protoplasts,  now  dwelling  on  the  earth 
outside  the  garden,  begun  to  multiply,  than  the  sinful  power 
which  had  found  entrance  showed  itself  in  even  stronger 
form.  In  Cain  it  soon  led  to  fratricide,  and  thus  to  still 
deeper  estrangement  from  God,  to  continued  movement  from 
Eden,  to  that  restless  life  on  an  earth  becoming,  in  accord- 
ance with  God's  ordinance,  always  more  and  more  unkindly, 
which  characterised  in  the  narrator's  time  many  peoples  sunk 
from  better  beginnings.  The  race  which,  springing  from  such 
an  ancestor,  spread  itself  abroad,  made  itself  now  more  at 
home  on  the  earth,  and  was  able  in  its  way  to  ease  life  of  its 
burdens  and  to  beautify  it  by  advance  in  discoveries  and 
accomplishments,  but  it  fell  always  deeper  into  sin,  and  at 
last  developed  a  spirit  of  wild  savagery  and  thirst  for  blood, 
in  contrast  with  which  the  first  ancestor's  deed  appeared  only 
an  insignificant  trifle.  But  with  this  matters  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  they  challenged  the  judgment  of  God. 
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So  in  two  sketches,  the  first  in  vv.  1— 1G,  well  wrought 
out,  the  second  in  vv.  17-24,  consisting  of  brief  notices,  a 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  moral  and  religious  development  of 
the  first  age,  in  order  at  last,  in  ver.  25  f.,  to  pass  over  to  the 
very  different  picture  of  ch.  v.,  and  expressly  to  characterise 
the  members  of  the  Sethite  line  of  the  patriarchs,  there 
delineated,  as  the  antithesis  of  the  Cainites.  It  is  only  in  a 
subordinate  way  that  in  the  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  another 
point  of  view  also  appears  ;  its  object  was  a  delineation  of  the 
origin  of  the  modes  of  life,  and  of  the  arts  and  attainments  of 
man  (vv.  17,  19-22,  also  2  f.  and  12) ;  that  this  point  of  view 
was  not  foreign  to  the  author  of  ch.  ii.  f.  is  shown  by  chs. 
ii.  19  f.,  24,  iii.  7,  19,  21. 

3.  When  we  look  more  closely  into  the  contents  of  the 
chapter,  the  beautiful  didactic  passage  vv.  1-16  is  quite 
transparent  in  respect  of  matter  and  purpose.  It  is  too 
much  to  affirm  that  this  has  been  artificially  spun  out  of 
ver.  1 7  ff.  by  one  who  wished  to  combine  together  the  Cainite 
and  Sethite  tables.1  Acquaintance  with  the  passage  vv.  17-24 
(see  vv.  17  and  24)  is  indeed  presupposed  (vv.  1  and  15);  but 
for  the  rest  it  is  a  didactic  redaction  of  special  material,  which 
may  possibly  have  once  been  contained  in  that  passage,  if  we 
assume  it  to  have  been  once  more  complete  than  it  is  now, 
and  in  any  case  belonged  to  the  same  legendary  cycle.  Only, 
it  is  remarkable  that  already,  among  the  first  children  of 
primeval  man,  the  distinction  between  agriculture  and  pastoral 
life,  as  well  as  between  fruit  offerings  and  animal  offerings, 
should  exist.  Then  it  is  a  very  great  leap  from  the  first  sin 
of  primeval  man  to  Cain's  murder  of  his  brother.  Finally, 
the  words  of  Cain  in  ver.  14  already  presuppose  that  the 
earth  is  already  to  some  extent  populated.  It  may  therefore 
be  conjectured  that  this  piece  of  narrative,  as  it  was  originally 
conceived,  was  not  intended  to  be  placed  so  far  forward  at  the 
head  of  human  history. 

If,  now,  we  examine  the  genealogical  passage  (vv.  14-24), 
1  Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichtc,  p.  183  ff. 
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there  is  first  to  be  considered  the  similarity,  long  remarked, 
between  the  name  list  of  the  Cainites  and  that  of  the  Sethites 
in  ch.  v.  The  latter,  consisting  of  ten  members,  is  certainly 
longer  by  three  names,  Seth,  Enos,  Noah ;  but  the  six  middle 
names  are,  with  slight  changes  in  pronunciation  and  in  order, 
the  same :  Kain  Hanokh,  'Irad,  Mehuyael,  Methushael, 
Lemekh,  in  ch.  iv. ;  Kenan,  Mahalalel,  Yered,  Hanokh,  Methu- 
shelah,  Lemekh,  in  ch.  v.  This  cannot  be  accidental.  But  to 
say  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  was  as  yet  a  small 
number  of  names  to  choose  from  (Havernick),  or  that  the 
two  primeval  families  wished  to  give  expression,  by  the 
choice  of  the  same  or  similar  proper  names,  to  their  mutual 
relationship  (?)/  is  to  betake  one's  self  to  explanations  which 
here,  where  we  do  not  yet  stand  on  historical  ground,  are 
all  the  less  to  be  admitted.  Rather  these  old  names,  thus 
differently  arranged  and  employed  by  different  narrators, 
must  have  had  some  fixed  origin  in  fact.2  It  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  names  of  the  Cainite  table  are  retained 
throughout  in  more  original  form.3  The  contrary  might 
equally  be  affirmed,4  e.g.  that  Irad  and  Mehujael  owe  their 
form  to  the  intention  to  give  them  a  bad  meaning.  Since,  in 
the  LXX.,  Mahalalel  and  Methushelah  stand  also  in  ch.  iv., 
one  is  almost  driven  to  conjecture  that  even  later  readers 
have  undertaken  such  alterations.  For  the  rest,  the  deriva- 
tion of  these  names,  in  part  non -Hebraic,  is  mostly  so 
uncertain,  that  nothing  can  be  built  upon  it. 

If  the  question  be  raised  as  to  the  significance  of  these  old 
name  lists,  information  on  the  subject  can  only  be  obtained 
from  what  is  narrated  concerning  the  bearers  of  the  names. 
We  ought  not  therefore  to  take  as  the  basis  of  our  investiga- 
tions the  colourless  list  of  ch.  v.,  where  all  narrative  is  want- 
ing, but   must   attach  ourselves  to  ch.  iv.    17  ff.,  where  we 

1  Baumgarten,  Delitzscli,4  Keil. 

2  Buttmann,  Tuch,  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  others. 

3  Redslob,  Budde,  Urgeschichtc,  p.  150. 

4  HaUvy,  p.  218  f. 
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still  find  at  least  something  of  what  may  have  been  told 
in  the  still  living  legend.  Such  examination  seems  to  show 
that  an  account  of  the  origins  of  the  most  important  human 
occupations  and  ways  of  life  was  attached  to  these  person- 
alities. The  notices  about  the  first  city,  about  polygamy, 
about  tent  and  pastoral  life,  about  smith  work  and  music 
(vv.  17,  19—22),  point  decidedly  to  such  a  construction  of  the 
cycle  of  legend  from  which  ch.  iv.  17  ff.  was  drawn.  The 
best  parallel  is  offered  by  the  Phoenician  legend,1  in  which 
the  progress  of  invention  and  of  science  was  connected  with  a 
long  series  of  the  oldest  generations  of  gods  and  men ;  more 
remote  is  that  of  the  Babylonian  legend,  in  which,  according  to 
Berosus,  among  the  ten  antediluvian  rulers,  a  succession  of 
six  or  seven  manifestations  of  the  god  Anu  (Oannes)  taught 
men  their  science  and  their  religious  and  civil  ordinances;2  one 
may  even  compare  how,  in  the  late  writings  of  the  Parsees, 
the  oldest  history  of  mankind  is  occupied  in  tracing  the 
gradual  development  of  culture.3 

It  would  be  quite  compatible  with  this  interpretation  of 
the  list  of  names,  that  part  of  them,  excluding  of  course  those 
ending  in  El,  should  be  designations  of  gods  or  demigods. 
But  what  G.  Voss,  Bochart,  and  Buttmann  have  brought 
forward  in  this  connection  is  of  no  value,  because  they  have 
simply  striven,  by  consideration  of  mere  similarity  of  sound, 
to  find  the  god  names  of  classical  antiquity.  Even  the  etymo- 
logical method  leads,  in  the  utter  uncertainty  regarding  what  are 
the  root  meanings,  to  mere  unproved  hypotheses,  whether  the 
contention  is  for  the  existence  of  old  names  of  the  gods,4  or  for 
appropriate  designations  of  the  continuous  advance  of  culture.5 

1  See  above,  p.  37.     Also  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  i.  194  ft".  [Beginning* 
of  History,  p.  198  ft*.]. 

2  Euselrii   Clironicon,  ed.  Scheme,  i.  10  ft.     Also  Lenormant,  21G,  580  ff. 
[Beginnings  of  History,  218,  559]. 

3  Spiegel,  Erdnische  Alterthums  Kunde,  i.  47311'. 

4  Ewald,  Geschichte  Israels,3  i.  381  1'.  [History  of  Israel,  London,  187G, 
i.  266  ft'.]. 

5  Bbttcher,  I)e  inferis  rebusque  post  mortem,  §  245  ff.  ;  Aehrenlese,  4. 
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Opposed  to  the  understanding  of  the  list  of  names  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  culture,  as  suggested  by  the 
text  itself,  the  view  of  an  ethnographical  sense  of  the  same 
has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  remains  the  same 
whether  the  genealogy  is  supposed  to  describe  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  East  Asiatic,  specially  the  Mongolian  race, 
in  contrast  to  the  Noachian  or  Caucasian  (Tuch,  Knobel),  or 
whether,  at  least,  the  three  sons  of  Lamech  are  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  primitive  Canaanite  and  Asiatic  population, — Akkad- 
ian, Elamite,  Protomedian  (Lenormant,  208  ff.).  For  not  one 
of  the  names,  with  the  exception  of  Cain  and  Tubal,  is  other- 
wise known  as  the  name  of  a  people.  In  ch.  iv.  1 G  there  is  no 
certain  reference  to  Eastern  Asia,  and  there  are  not  otherwise 
any  proofs  of  an  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews  with  peoples 
east  of  Elam  and  Media.  It  can  only  be  admitted  that  in 
the  creation  of  names  like  Cain,  Tubal,  and  the  city  of  Enoch, 
and  even  in  the  delineation  of  the  antithesis  between  Cain 
and  Abel  in  the  other  passage,  contemporary  peoples  and 
localities  may  have  floated  before  the  mind  of  the  narrator. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  fact  that  the  genealogy 
runs  its  course  in  seven  members,  neither  more  nor  less,  and 
that  at  the  end  the  stem  divides  into  three  branches.  This 
is  not  accidental  nor  an  invention  of  the  narrator,  but  is  an 
instance  of  an  elsewhere  common  device  in  the  arrangement 
of  genealogical  material.  Legend  in  general  is  predisposed  to 
attach  lengthy  series  of  connected  reminiscences  to  fixed 
numbers,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  falling  asunder  or 
getting  lost.  Among  the  Israelites  genealogical  lists  even  in 
later  times  were  arranged  according  to  fixed  numbers,  in 
Euth  iv.  18  ff.  the  number  ten,  and  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii. 
the  number  seven.  In  a  similar  way  the  numbers  seven  and 
ten  already  appear  as  a  fixed  basis  in  classifications  of  the 
primeval  men  or  princes.  Both  are  to  be  found  among  the 
most  diverse  peoples  from  India  to  Egypt.1     In  A,  chs.  v. 

1  Tuch,2  97  ;  Ewald,  Geschichte*  i.  375  [History  of  Israel,  1876,  i.  262]  ; 
Lenormant,  Origenes,2  i.  224-232  [Beginnings  of  History,  pp.  229-242]. 
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and  xi.,  the  number  ten  determines  the  arrangement,  while 
here  in  ch.  iv.  the  number  seven  is  employed.  But  we  cannot 
say  that  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  numbering  is  the  later. 
Hence  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  both  ways  of 
numbering  introduce  with  the  last  member  of  the  series  a 
threefold  division  of  the  race.1  What  is  surprising  is  not 
that  a  family  should  in  time  divide  into  several  branches,  and 
enter  on  a  more  extended  development ;  but  that  in  its 
division  another  fixed  number,  the  number  three,  is  again 
determinative.  This  points  to  an  already  developed  art  in 
the  representation  of  such  things. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  chapter,  the 
prevailing  view  formerly  2  wTas  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  C, 
with  exception  at  most  of  ver.  25  f.  But  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  strictly  a  unity.  For  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  ver.  2  5  f. 
to  vv.  17-24,  it  is  hard  to  assume  that  a  writer  of  his  own 
accord,  unless  bound  by  a  pre-existing  document,  would  have 
set  alongside  of  one  another  the  Sethite  and  the  Cainite 
genealogies,  in  both  of  which  essentially  the  same  names 
recur  (see  §  3).  So,  too,  with  reference  to  the  relation  of 
vv.  17—24  to  vv.  2—16,  there  is  a  remarkable  contradiction 
between  Cain  the  city  builder  and  Cain  the  unsettled  fugitive 
in  a  land  not  built  upon,  and  no  hint  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
solved.  A  narrator  who  is  other  than  a  compiler  does  not 
write  in  this  way.  To  explain  by  help  of  oral  tradition,  in 
which  those  differences  may  already  have  been  present,3  is  not 
sufficient,  because  in  that  case  the  author  would  still  have  had 
it  in  his  power  to  smooth  them  away.  There  comes  into  con- 
sideration, finally,  the  fact  that  in  vv.  17-24  the  thought  which 
dominates  the  narrative  is  the  desire  to  demonstrate  the  pro- 
gress of  culture  (see  §  3),  and  that  this  is  only  in  place  where 
the  continuity  of  human  history  is  unbroken  by  the  Flood;4 

1  Chs.  iv.  20-22,  v.  32,  xi.  20. 

2  Tucli,  Knobel,  Hupfeld,  Schrader. 

3  Rielnn  in  Studien  und  KrUiken,  1885,  p.  7fi2. 

4  Vainly  contested  by  O.  Gruppe  in  ZA  77/'.  ix.  153. 
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whereas  ver.  25  f.1  are  certainly  intended  to  be  a  transition 
to  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  Flood. 

In  view  of  these  reasons  it  has  been  conjectured,2  that  in 
C's  original  book,  by  the  authors  of  the  conjecture  named  J\ 
there  was  nothing  about  the  Flood,  but  only  the  Paradise 
history  immediately  followed  by  ch.  iv.  1,  2b,  1G&-24,  and 
farther  by  xi.  1-9  ( Wellhausen),  or  (Budde  and  Kuenen)  chs. 
vi.  1-4  (Budde,  vi.  1  f.  4),  ix.  20-27,  xi.  1-9.  It  is  further 
supposed  (Wellhausen,  Kuenen)  that  now,  in  course  of  time, 
ch.  iv.  2a,  3-1 6a  was  added,3  and  that  finally,  by  a  new 
redactor,  J'2,  ch.  iv.  25  f.,  together  with  the  Jahvistic  history 
of  the  Flood,  was  added.  Budde  makes  ch.  iv.  25  f.,  and  the 
Jahvistic  narrative  of  the  Flood  the  first  addition,  by  J2,  and 
ch.  iv.  2a,  3-1 6a  an  addition  by  <P  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
between  vv.  16&-24  and  ver.  25  f. 

On  this  hypothesis  the  diversity  of  the  component  parts 
of  ch.  iv.  and  of  the  whole  Jahvistic  primitive  history  is  made 
comprehensible,  but  the  substantial  similarity  in  style  is  left 
unexplained.  It  is  at  least  no  explanation  to  subsume  the 
writers  under  a  common  designation  J.  Besides,  it  will  not 
be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  author  of  ch.  ii.  f.  would  have 
allowed  a  passage  of  such  moral  and  religious  depth  and 
range  to  be  followed  by  nothing  more  than  an  account  of  the 
advance  made  in  culture  by  mankind.  Finally,  in  ch.  iv.  it 
is  the  section  vv.  1—16,  and  not  vv.  17—24,  which  shows  the 
more  marks  of  belonging  to  C.  Apart  from  ver.  7b,4  and  the 
mention  of  Eden  in  ver.  16,  we  find  a  purpose  identical  with 
that  of  ch.  ii.  f.,  which  seeks  to  trace  the  growth  of  sin,  and  the 
same  fine  psychological  delineation  ;  as  also  the  same  mode  of 
expression,  which  if  not  due  to  the  same  author  must  rest  on 
artificial  imitation.5 

1  Comp.  chs.  v.  29,  vi.  5  ft*. 

2  Wellhausen,  JBDTh.  xxi.  399  ff.  [see  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of 
Israel,  1885,  p.  31G]  ;  Budde  ;  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  158 ;  Onderzoeh,2  i.  245  f. 

3  By  whom  unknown  1  *  See  notes  there. 

5  E.g.  HOIK,  2  f.,  10,  12  ;  r\"lb',  8;  nOISH  *ny,2,  12  ;  {JH3,  14  (iii.  24); 
T6:2^,  15  (iii.  11);  nnx  "VflK,  H  (iii-  14);  the  questions  of  God,  9f.  (iii. 
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In  view  of  these  facts  we  ought  rather  to  draw  the 
opposite  conclusion  that  the  paragraph  regarding  Cain  is 
derived  from  C,  while  the  Cain  genealogy  is  taken  from 
another  source,  which,  moreover,  in  view  of  the  relation  of 
ver.  15a  to  ver.  24,  if  the  former  be  not  a  harmonistic 
addition,  must  have  been  already  known  to  C.  What  this 
source  was  we  cannot  say.  One  might  conjecture  B,  to 
whom  C  elsewhere  also  readily  attaches  himself,  from  whom 
we  have  no  narrative  of  the  Flood,  and  to  whom,  as  a 
writer  belonging  to  north  Israel,  acquaintance  with  the 
Phoenician  circle  of  legend  can  most  readily  be  ascribed. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  be  most  natural  to 
assume,  that  B  for  the  first  time  worked  the  Cain  genealogy 
into  C,  and  also  made  some  additions  in  ver.  25  (so  ed.4). 
It  has  been  objected,1  indeed,  that  vv.  17-24  show  also 
many  points  of  relationship  with  passages  in  C,2  and  that  it 
is  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  0  is  the  author.  If  this  be 
admitted,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  opinion  (so  ed.5), 
that  C,  careless  of  the  unevenness  occasioned  by  ver.  17,  took 
from  his  original  the  Cain  genealogy  by  which  to  delineate, 
not  so  much  the  advance  of  culture,  which  is  to  him  a 
secondary  matter  (see  ch.  iii.  21),  as  rather  the  development 
of  sin.  But  the  objection  loses  its  weight  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  most  of  those  parallel  passages,3  we  do  not 
possess  a  pure  text  of  C,  but  one  that  has  been  excerpted  or 
modified  by  B  ;  that,  further,  neither  -6\  to  beget,4  nor  ?  "i?\ 
are  expressions  peculiar  to  C ;  and  also,  that  xin  DJ 5  or  'n  q-j;  6 
are  phrases  quite  usual,  and  scarcely  to  be  avoided,  while  'ji  '3K, 

9,  13).     See  Sclirader,  Studien,  126  ff.     Note  also  terms  elsewhere  frequent 
in  G:  epDin,  2,  12;  ft  rnn,  5f.;  n3  HXS,  11  (Num.  xvi.  30). 

1  Budde,  Bill.  Urgeschiehte,  220  ff. 

2  T?>,  18  ;  ran  M,  22;  VHK  DIT1,  21  ;  '3X  Nin,  20  f.;  h  "ty,  18 ;  nnXil  UV 
rWtfn  DC;1,  19;  comp.  chs.  iv.  25  f.,  x.  21-25,  xi.  29,  xix.  38,  xxii.  20  ff. 

3  Chs.  iv.  25  f.,  x.  21-25,  xxii.  20  ff. 

4  See  chs.  xxv.  3  from  B  ;  x.  24,  xxii.  23  from  R. 

5  E.g.  chs.  xx.  5,  xxvii.  31  ;  2  Sam.  x\i.  20. 

c  Ex.  i.  15  ;  1  Sam.  i.  2,  xiv.  49 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  and  freq. 
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ver.  20  f.,  is  very  different  from  'ai  '•ax,  chs.  x.  21,  xxii.  21. 
The  conjecture  therefore  that  it  was  R  who  here  for  the  first 
time  inserted  vv.  17-24  still  remains  possible. 

As  to  ver.  25  f.,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is 
an  insertion  of  R,1  intended  to  link  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cainites  with  that  of  the  Sethites  in  ch.  v.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  ver.  26b  is  thereby  left  unexplained,  that,  further, 
C  is  elsewhere  interested  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  worship 
of  Jahve  (see  on  ver.  26),  and  that,  finally,  C  must  have  had 
a  transition  to  his  history  of  Noah  (chs.  v.  29,  vi.  8  ff.),  and 
can  have  made  it  only  through  the  line  of  Seth,2  not  through 
that  of  Cain,  we  shall  rather  regard  these  verses  as  the 
remnant  of  a  genealogy  of  Seth  by  C,  which  is  not  so  bare  as 
that  of  A,  and  the  other  portions  of  which  were  omitted  by  R 
in  view  of  ch.  v.  At  the  same  time  it  remains  possible  to 
assume  that  ver.  25  f.  in  C  stood  originally  before  ver.  1,  so 
that  Cain  and  Abel  were  not  Adam's  first  sons,  but  born  later, 
and  that  it  was  B  who  first,  in  view  of  vv.  17-24,  made  the 
transposition,  and  at  the  same  time  interpolated  niy  and  pp— "inx 
in  ver.  25.  In  this  case  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  §  3,  as  also  the  contradiction  between  ver.  26b 
and  ver.  lb,  3,  would  be  more  easily  removed. 

Compare  on  ch.  iv.  f . :  Buttmann,  Mythologus,  i.  152- 
179;  Grotefend,"Zur  Sagenpoesie  des  Orients,"  in  ZDMG.  viii. 
777  ff . ;  Eedslob,  Be  hominum,  qui  ante  diluvium  Noach. 
vixerint,  tabula,  etc.,  Hamb.  1847;  Ewald,  JB.  vi.  1-19; 
Winer,  Bealwbrterbuelif  ii.  206  ff.;  Eiehm,  Handwortcrbuch, 
803  ff.,  1466  ff.  ;3  Budde,  Biblische  Urgcschichtc,  117  ff.; 
Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  148  ff. ;  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques, 
ix.  205  ff.,  in  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  vol.  xiv.  (1887). 

Vv.  1-16.   Cain's  fratricide  and  punishment. 

Ver.  1  f.  The  birth  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  their  occupa- 
tions or  callings. 

1  Ewald,  JB.  vi.  18 ;  Schrader,  Studien,  122  ff.       -  Hupfeld,  Wellhausen. 
3  [In  the  new  edition  edited  by  Baethgen,  the  articles  Cain  and  Seth, 
here  referred  to,  begin  on  pp.  821  and  I486.] 
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Ver.  1.  The  new  beginning,  without  a  consecutive  tense, 
shows  that  no  immediate  connection  with  what  goes  before 
is  intended.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  J?T  has  the  sense 
of  a  pluperfect  (Eashi). — TOPI,  see  on  ch.  iii.  20. 

y"p — to  become  acquainted  with,  to  make  acquaintance  with,  in 
the  Bible  frequently  for  the  intimate  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and 
euphemistically  of  sexual  connection.1  It  has  passed  over  from 
the  Old  Testament  into  Hellenistic  Greek  and  many  other 
languages.2  That  JTP  was  used  merely  of  the  first  time  of  con- 
nection3 is  not  confirmed  by  ch.  xxxviii.  26  and  1  Sam.  i.  19. 

The  woman,  after  giving  birth  to  her  firstborn,  expresses 
the  joy  of  her  heart  in  an  utterance  of  jubilation  and  thanks- 
giving, which  is  so  formulated  that  the  name  of  the  child 
appears  from  it. 

PP — elsewhere  an  appellative  =  spear  (see  ver.  22),  and 
the  proper  name  of  a  people,  is  here  interpreted  creature 
(comp.  V}P,  Ps.  civ.  24)  or  acquisition,  as  if  it  came  from 
Pi?  ~  nj!P,  to  bring  forth,  to  create,  to  acquire.  I  hare  brought 
forth,  created,  or  acquired  a  man,  i.e.  a  male  child,4  "  a  child 
of  the  privileged  and  strong  sex," 5  with  Jahve  (LXX.  God), 
i.e.  with  His  help,  by  His  assistance. 

ns  in  this  sense  does  not  indeed  occur  elsewhere,  for  ch. 
xlix.  25  is  doubtful,  but  ay  does,  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  45  ;  and  just  as 
in  the  phrase :  one  is  near  another,  i.e.  helpfully  near  him,  ay  6 
and  ns 7  are  interchangeable,  so  for  the  other  meaning  also 
nx  must  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  ay.  Among  the 
Greeks  avv  dew  was  quite  a  common  phrase.8  Whether  the 
LXX.,  with  its  8ia  rod  deov,  Vulgate  per  Deum,  read  and  so 
understood  our  present  text  but  translated  freely,  or  whether 
it 9  read  nxp,  from  beside,  from,  which  Onkelos  actually  ex- 

1  Vv.  17,  25,  chs.  xxiv.  16,  xxxviii.  2G.     Comp.  ch.  xix.  5,  8. 

2  Gesenius,  Tliesaurus,  571.  3  Buckle,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  157  f. 

4  1  Sam.  i.  11  ;  Job  iii.  3. 

5  Chs.  xxix.  32,  xxxv.  17  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  20  ;  Ps.  exxvii.  3  f.,  exxviii.  3. 

6  E.(j.  chs.  xxvi.  3,  xxviii.  15,  xxxi.  3. 

7  E.g.  chs.  xxi.  20,  xxvi.  24,  xxxix.  2  :  Jer.  i.  19  ;  Ps.  xii.  4. 

8  See  also  Ewal.l,  JB.  xi.  197.  B  See  Josh.  xi.  20. 
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presses,1  or  even  2;2  must  be  left  undecided.  The  reading 
nx  is  attested  by  the  <rvv  of  Symmachus,  and  by  the  ?  of  the 
Peshitta.  The  accents  also  intend  that  we  should  not  join  : 
a  man  with  Jahve,  i.e.  one  united  to  him,  or  going  along 
with  him.  It  is  inadmissible  to  take  '""nx  as  in  apposition 
to  ^x,3  or  t^X  as  predicative  accusative :  I  have  obtained 
Jahve  as  husband.4  For  in  the  latter  case  the  naming  of 
the  child  is  not  explained  at  all ;  and  in  the  former  case  Eve 
has  ascribed  to  her  what  is,  even  in  view  of  ch.  iii.  15,  the 
senseless  thought  that  in  this  child  she  has  given  birth  to  God. 

Ver.  2.  ??[} — breath,  nothingness,  perishablencss.  The 
second  son  is  so  named  undoubtedly  with  reference  to  his 
"  being  destroyed  by  Cain,  and  having,  like  a  breath  of  wind, 
only  a  fleeting,  brief  existence " 5  (Knobel).  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  Massoretic  pronunciation  of  the 
name  was  intended  by  the  original  legend.  As  the  name  of 
the  first  shepherd,  h~2r\  might  be  a  variation  from  hl\  ver.  20.6 
Others  refer  to  Assyrian  ablu  (hablu),  i.e.  son,  in  favour  of 
which  one  may  advance  the  meanings  of  the  names  of  the 
other  primitive  men,  Adam,  Cain,  Seth,  Enosh.7  But  in  the 
present  narrative  ?2\}  is  alone  suitable.  Besides,  it  is  not 
anywhere  said  that  he  was  already  so  named  at  his  birth. 

"  The  passage  does  not  (with  certainty)  inform  us  that 
the  author  represents  Cain  and  Abel  as  twins,  because  he 
does  not  in  the  case  of  Abel  specially  mention  Eve's 
pregnancy ; 8  see  ch.  xxx.  1 2  and  xxxviii.  5  "  (Knobel). 
"  The   older   brother  pursues  agriculture,   to    the   pursuit   of 

1  Adopted  by  Saadia,  Piscator,  (Jlericus,  Dathe,  Kanipliausen  in  StKr. 
1861,  113  ff. 

2  After  the  gloss  :  6  !E(Zpxlo$  kxI  6  ~2vpog-  h  dtu,  in  Field,  i.  17. 

3  Greek  translation  in  Field  ;  Lnther,  Minister,  Fagius,  Varenarins, 
Seb.  Schmid,  Calov,  Gerhard,  Osiander,  Pfeiffer ;  still  Banmgarten, 
Philippi,  Hoelemann. 

4  Umbreit,  StKr.  1860,  141  f.  ;  coinp.  Targnm  Jonathan. 

5  Job  vii.  16  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  5. 

6  Ewald,  JB.  vi.  7  ff. ;  Goldziher,  130  f.j  Wellhansen. 

7  Schrader,  KAT.2  44  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscr.  and  the  O.T.,  vol.  i.  p.  45]. 

8  Bereshith  Rabba,  Targuni  Jonathan,  Kinichi,  Schumann. 
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which  Adam  had  already  been  condemned  (ch.  iii.  17);  the 
younger  adds  thereto  the  keeping  of  small  cattle.  Both 
occupations  are  among  the  earliest  followed  by  men.  Accord- 
ing to  Dicaearchus  and  Varro  they  succeeded  the  stage  at 
which  men  supported  themselves  on  the  fruits  which  the 
earth  brought  forth  of  itself.1  The  author  in  ver.  4  makes 
Abel  bring  an  offering  of  flesh,  and  so  doubtless  represents 
him  as  keeping  cattle  not  merely  for  the  milk  and  the  fleece 
(ch.  iii.  21),  but  also  for  the  flesh.  He  consequently  makes 
the  use  of  flesh  food  begin  earlier  than  the  Elohist  (ch.  ix.  3)" 
(Knobel).  Hofmann  2  wrongly  attempts  to  derive  God's  dis- 
pleasure with  Cain  and  His  satisfaction  with  Abel  from  the 
respective  callings  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Vv.  3-5.  The  offering  of  the  two  brothers,  and  Cain's 
anger. 

Ver.  3.  After  the  expiration3  of  days,  i.e.  of  a  certain 
time,  sc.  after  they  had  begun  their  employments.  "  The 
note  of  time,  D^,  is  indefinite  (ch.  xl.  4),  and  is  applied 
sometimes  to  a  shorter  (ch.  xxiv.  55),  sometimes  to  a  longer 
time  (Num.  ix.  22  ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  3)"  (Knobel).  There  is  no 
occasion,  on  the  ground  of  such  passages  as  Judg.  xvii.  10, 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  7,  to  limit  D*p)  to  one  year.4 

n™P — tiffi?  here  specially  sacrificial  gift,  but  yet  not  in 
the  most  special  or  Levitical  sense,  according  to  which  it  is 
antithetical  to  the  offering  of  flesh  (comp.  ver.  4). 

Ver.  4.  Abel  presented  in  sacrifice  of  6  the  firstborn 7  of  his 
flock,  some  of  his  firstborn  lambs,  and  specially  (ch.  iii.  16)  of 
their  fat  pieces,  not,  as  Keil,  of  the  fattest  of  them. 

jnzrpTOi  for  jrr^noi,  which  the  Samarit.  Pentat.  has  (comp. 

1  Dicaearchus  in  Porphyry,  Abstinentia,  iv.  2  ;  Varro,  De  re  rustica,  ii.  I. 
-  Schrifibewis,2  i.  584  f.  8  Chs.  viii.  6,  xvi.  3,  xli.  1. 

4  II m  Ezra,  Kinichi,  Haitsma,  Dathe,  Rosenmiiller,  Bohlen.  For  the 
reckoning  of  time  in  the  Book  of  Juhilees,  see  in  Ronsch,  Buck  J.  Jubil. 
239. 

5  Chs.  xxxii.  14  ft'.,  xxxiii.  10,  xliii.  11  ft'. 

,!  JO,  partitive,  as  in  chs.  viii.  20,  xxvii.  28,  xxviii.  11. 
7  Deut.  xii.  6,  xiv.  23. 
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ch.  i.  21).  The  singular  i?2?n  is  doubtless  permissible  (Lev. 
viii.  16,  25),  bub  would  not  so  distinctly  express  the  idea  that 
there  was  more  than  one  animal. 

In  the  Levitical  worship  the  offering  of  the  firstborn  of  the 
flocks,  and  of  the  fat  of  these,  is  prescribed  (Num.  xviii.  17).1 
It  is  not  permissible  to  conclude  from  this  offering  of  the 
firstborn,  as  Tuch  and  Knobel  do,  that  in  the  case  of  "HS 
n?'™!7  the  narrator  also  thought  of  the  firstlings  (D"1"1^?).2 
"  The  author  puts  the  first  beginning  of  sacrifice  immediately 
after  the  beginning  of  agriculture  and  the  keeping  of  cattle, 
and  makes  it  originate  from  the  need  of  giving  thanks  to  God 
for  the  blessings  bestowed.  But  he  makes  no  mention  of  an 
altar,  as  subsequently  he  does  in  the  case  of  Noah  (ch.  viii.  20)." 

"  But  it  is  only  Abel  and  his  offering  which  attract  to 
them  God's  look  "  (Knobel),  sc.  of  gracious  favour  and  good- 
will.3 ny^  in  the  Pentateuch  again  only  in  Ex.  v.  9.  But 
how  did  Cain  recognise  the  preference  given  to  Abel  ?  By 
some  one  of  those  outward  signs  of  which  sacrifice  in  ancient 
times  had  abundance.  The  author  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  describe  it  particularly.  From  an  early  time  many  4  have 
supposed  that  God  consumed  Abel's  offering  by  fire  from 
heaven.5  Schumann  and  Knobel  think  of  a  personal  mani- 
festation of  God  to  the  sacrificers ;  but  neither  ver.  6  nor  ch. 
iii.  8  is  a  proof  of  this. 

But  why  does  God  look  graciously  on  the  offering  of  Abel 
only  ?  Not  because  the  animal  offering  was  in  itself  more 
valuable  than  the  fruit  offering ; 6  also  not  because  Abel 
offered  of  the  firstborn,  and  of  these  the  fat,  as  most  choice, 
while  Cain  offered  only  of  the  fruits  in  general,7  for  in  that 

1  On  tlie  Levitical  conception  of  XTI,  see  note  on  Lev.  iii.  3. 

2  Comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  10,  17. 

3  Onkelos,  Peshitta,  Symmachus  ;  io-atA/Ai,  Aqnila. 

4  Theodotion,  Ivt^vpiaiu ;  Jerome,  Gregory,  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Kimclii, 
Grotius,  Gerhard,  Dathe,  Rosenmiiller,  Baumgarten,  Delitzsch.4 

5  Lev.  ix.  24  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  38. 

fi  Julian  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Contra  Julian.;  Tucli,  Knobel. 
7  Delitzsch,  Keil. 
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case  we  should  have  no  ground  for  the  fact  that  God  does 
not  regard  Cain's  offering  at  all ;  still  less,  because  Abel  had 
in  view  the  expiation  of  sin  while  Cain  had  not,1  of  which 
there  is  no  indication  whatever ;  least  of  all  because  fruits 
were  not  acceptable  to  God  because  of  the  curse  resting  on 
the  ground.2  There  can  be  no  thought  of  mere  errors  of 
ritual  in  this  pre-legalistic  period,  and  groundless  arbitrari- 
ness is  also,  in  spite  of  Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  excluded  in  the  case 
of  God.  The  reason  must  therefore  lie  in  the  disposition 
presupposed  in  the  offerings,  as  seems  to  follow  from  the 
expression  already  emphasised  by  Gregory  the  Great  and 
by  Luther :  On  Abel  and  his  offering,  on  Cain  and  his  offering, 
not :  On  the  offering  of  Abel  or  of  Cain.  So,  according  to 
Heb.  xi  4,  by  irians  the  dvala  of  Abel  was  irXetcov. 

Cain,  also,  in  his  sacrifice  gave  spontaneous  'expression  to 
his  religious  feeling,  and  the  narrator  has  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  indicate  precisely  wherein  his  attitude  was  defective. 
The  point  of  importance  is,  that  when  man  finds  himself 
disregarded  or  rejected  by  God,  he  ought  not  then  to  bear 
ill-will  against  even  his  fellow-man.  But  it  burned  exceedingly 
in  Cain,  i.e.  there  arose  in  him  a  raging  fire,  namely,  of 
vexation  or  ill-humour.  This  very  fact  proves  that  even 
before  now  his  mind  was  not  in  a  right  state.  "  nnn  thus 
without  ^  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  again  only  in  ver.  G, 
chs.  xviii.  30,  32,  xxxi.  36,  xxxiv.  7  ;  Num.  xvi.  15  "  (Knobel). 
And  his  countenance  fell,  i.e.  drooped ;  the  attitude  of  one 
cast  down,  vexed,  dejected  (Job  xxix.  24;  Jer.  iii.   12). 

Ver.  6  f.  But  he  has  not  as  yet  fallen  into  sin.  He 
still  hears  the  warning  voice  of  God,  which  comes  to  him, 
not,  indeed,  in  an  outward  manifestation  (Knobel),  but  in  a 
way  perceptible  enough  by  his  spirit,  and  warns  his  inex- 
perience to  control  his  state  of  mind,  and  of  the  dangerous 
consefp:iences  of  his  temper  if  it  be  cherished. 

nstp — in  itself  ambiguous.      Of  the  various  explanations 

1  Hofmann,  Schriftbcireis,2  i.  585. 

-  HaJevy  in  Recherches  Bibliques,  ix.  p.  208. 
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that  of  the  LXX. :  "  Dost  thou  not  sin  if,  while  thou  presentest 
rightly,  thou  dost  not  rightly  divide  the  offering  ?  be  at 
peace," x  and  that  of  others,2  "  whether  thou  bringest 
good  offerings  or  offerings  that  are  not  good,  sin  lurks 
before  the  door,"  are  least  supported  by  the  usage  of  ^'? 
(Ezek.  xx.  31).  But  the  renderings  acceptance*  and  for- 
giveness4' at  least  do  not  fit  the  context.  The  preceding 
T??  *?B3  requires  that  D^S  should  be  supplied  after  nxip ;  and 
the  usage  in  Job  x.  15,  xi.  15,  xxii.  26,  confirms  an  under- 
standing of  the  passage  in  accordance  with  this  : 5  If  thou  doest 
good  is  there  not  raising  up,  sc.  of  countenance,  cheerfulness, 
joyous  good  temper  and  cheerful  aspect  ?  When  one  follows 
goodness  in  thought  and  deed,  joyousness  results.  But  if  thou 
doest  not  good,  there  is,  not  merely  falling  of  countenance, 
vexation,  but,  sin  a  coucher  or  lurker  at  the  door  (Prov. 
ix.  14),  i.e.  "in  such  disposition  of  mind  sin  is  quite  near, 
to  lay  hold  on  man.  Sin  is  to  the  author  a  power  which 
stands  over  against  man  and  brings  him  under  its  dominion, 
if  he  does  not  watch  himself."  And  towards  thee  is  its  desire, 
its  greed,  directed  (ch.  iii.  16);  hut  thou  shalt  ride  over  it 
(Ewald  :  And  wilt  thou  rule  over  it  ?  §  324Z>),  i.e.  "  drive  away 
and  conquer  the  sin  that  is  pressing  thee  by  banishing  ill- 
humour  and  not  allowing  thyself  to  be  hurried  on  to  evil 
deeds  "  (Knobel). 

In  this  explanation  it  is  assumed  that  sin  is  compared  to 
a  beast  of  prey  which  lurks  at  the  door  for  those  who  pass 
out.6     But  the  expression  door,  house  door,  is  surprising;  and 

1  Where  nn3b  was  read  for  nDQ^.  See  Tbpler,  Be  Pentateuchi  interpret. 
Alex,  indole,  Hal'.  1830,  p.  63 ;  and  J.  Fiirst  in  ZDMG.  xxxv.  134  If. 

2  Arnheim,  Bunsen,  Kamphausen,  Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  205 ; 
Biehm,  Handworterbuch,  804. 

3  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Pesbitta,  Vulgate,  but  in  various  acceptations. 

4  Symmachus,  Onkelos,  Jerome.     See  ver.  13. 

5  Tuch,  Knobel,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Keil. 

G  Tuch  also  calls  attention  to  the  Arabic  designation  of  the  lion  by 
LJA.'\]\  or  x{}  \\  ;  others  find  a  reference  to  the  KTI3  of  ch.  iii.  1, 
although  J'TI,  notwithstanding  Ex.  xxix.  3,  would  then  be  unsuitable. 
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if  one  understands  the  door  of  a  sanctuary,1  we  ascribe  to  the 
author  unnecessarily  an  incredible  anachronism.  Besides,  to 
lurk  before  doors  is  not  a  custom  of  beasts  of  prey  (1  Pet. 
v.  8),  nor  are  (npHMl  and)  in  ^trcn  in  keeping  with  this  figure. 
More  appropriate  to  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  would  be 
the  figure  of  a  seducer ;  but  one  must  then  restore  nxan 
(}'n"in);  nnpitrri,  and  B3.  The  correction :  "  then  thou  liest  at 
the  door  of  sin"  (Ilgen  and  others),  is  unsuitable,  at  least 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse.  It  is  a  doubtful  expedient 
to  suppose  the  second  part  of  the  verse  to  be  repeated  from 
ch.  iii.  16  with  a  different  application  (Ewald,  Wellhausen). 
A  nst:n,  sin-offering?  is  here  out  of  place.  The  circumlocution 
of  Onkelos  and  the  alteration  of  the  Peshitta  show  how 
much  the  ancients  also  found  difficulty  here.3  Probably  the 
text  of  this  verse  was  very  early  corrupted  (Olshausen),  and 
then  restored  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  way. 

Ver.  8.  Cain  should  fight  against  the  sin  which  assails 
him  (ch.  iii.  14  f.);  but  he  does  not  fight;  he  listens  to  the 
word  in  silence,  then  takes  his  brother  with  him  into  the 
field  and  slays  him. 

And  Cain  said  to  Abel — What  he  said  is  not  expressed 
in  the  Massoretic  text,  but  in  the  Samarit.  Pentat.,  LXX., 
Itala,  Vulgate,  Peshitta,  Jerusalem  Targum,  there  follows : 
rnt^n  rD?:;,  let  us  go  into  the  field]  and  this  is  either  the 
original  text,4  or  else  a  suitable  (n^>'?.  would  have  been  still 
more  suitable)  filling  up  of  a  gap,  such  as  is  indicated  even 
in  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  editions  by  a  Pisqa  after  vnN 
(de  Rossi,  i.  5  f.).  Although  the  official  text  already  lay 
before  Aquila  (Field,  i.  18),  Onkelos,  Origen,  and  Jerome 
(Quaestt),  and  although  the  Massoretes  do  not  recognise  a 
Pisqa,  it  is  yet  as  good  as  certain  that  the  author  cannot 

1  Riehm,  Hcmdworterbuch,  804  ;  Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  198. 

2  Halevy,  llecherches  Bibliques,  ix.  p.  208. 

3  See  Kohler  in  Repert.  Bibl.  Mrgld.  Lit.  ii.  243  ff. 

4  Kennicott,  Houbigant,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Vogel,  Vater,  Gesenius, 
Pent.  Sam.  62  f.,  Ewald  ;  wrongly  objected  to  on  linguistic  grounds  (see 
Gen.  xxvii.  5  ;  ltuth  ii.  2)  by  de  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  i.  57. 
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have  so  written.  At  the  most,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  24,  though 
not  Jonah  ii.  1 1  and  2  Chron.  i.  2  f.,  where  -ins  is  equivalent 
to  njys  offers  an  analogy,  which  might  make  probable  an 
aposiopesis  of  the  words  mtpn  n^h:  (Delitzsch,  Keil).  Should 
one,1  in  accordance  with  Ex.  xix.  25,  where,  however,  the 
narrative  of  one  original  document  passes  into  another,  supply 
from  ver.  7  it  as  object,  sc.  what  God  had  spoken  to  him,2 
the  result  would  be  something  psychologically  quite  im- 
probable. "^N'l  is  never  wholly  synonymous  with  ">?T!!,  and 
so  it  is  inadmissible  to  translate :  Warned  of  God,  he  spoke  in 
a  conciliatory  way  to  Abel,3  or  with  simulated  friendship,4 
or :  conceived  a  design  against,5  which  "iox  does  not  mean. 
The  ingenious  correction  6  of  -iD&n  into  ">Ef^l,  he  watched  or  lay 
in  wait  for  him  (2  Sam.  xi.  16),  is  not  recommended  by 
n*lB>2  'na  (Halevy :  one  would  expect  nmf?  'm). — ynx,  inten- 
tionally repeated  in  order  to  mark  the  murder  as  the  murder 
of  a  brother. 

Vv.  9—16.  The  sentence  against  the  murderer,  and  his 
wandering  forth  from  Eden. 

Ver.  9.  The  divine  voice,  to  whose  warning  the  man  refused 
to  listen,  now  after  the  deed  calls  to  account,  and  makes  accusa- 
tion.— ^  usually  in  the  fuller  form  n»K.  We  have  here,  as 
in  ch.  hi.  9,  a  question  introducing  the  investigation ;  but  the 
completely  different  answer  which  is  given  to  it  shows  the 
fearful  progress  of  the  power  of  sin.  "  Cain  boldly  denies 
that  he  knows  where  Abel  is,  unlike  Adam  and  Eve  (ch.  iii. 
11,  13).  He  even  adds  defiantly  that  he  is  not  his  brother's 
keeper,  and  is  not  therefore  under  any  obligation  to  know 
where  he  is "  (Knobel). 

Ver.  10.  But  the  voice  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  turned 
aside  by  denial.  It  holds  before  him  the  crime  in  all  its 
nakedness,  and  convicts  him.      What  hast  thou  done  ?     What 

1  See  Ewald,  303c. 

2  Jerome,  Ibn  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Tuch,  Baumgarten. 

3  Rosenmiiller,  von  Bolilen,  Maurer. 

4  Merx  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  i.  6.  5  Bohmer. 
6  Bbttclier,  Aehrenlese,  3  ;  Knobel,  Olshausen. 
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terrible    misdeed    hast    thou     committed  ?      A    question    of 
horrified   amazement,  like   1    Sam.  xiii.    11. 

'Ji  bsp — an  exclamation  like  Jer.  x.  22  ;  Isa.  xiii.  4,  Hi.  8, 
lxvi.  6,  etc.  Cpip*  (Samarit.  Pjfr)  is  in  apposition  to  O'PV 
The  voice  of  the  blood  of  thy  brother  which  cries  to  me  from  the 
ground  =  Hark,  the  blood  .  .  .  cries.  cp^,  shed  blood,  see 
Lexicon.  Onkelos  with  excess  of  subtilty  deduces  from  the 
plural  a  reference  to  the  posterity  of  Abel  murdered  in  him. 
"  Innocently  shed  blood  cries  to  God  for  vengeance,  until  it 
has  been  atoned  for " 2  (Knobel). 

Ver.  11  f.  The  judicial  sentence,  more  severe  than  that 
uttered  against  Adam  and  Eve. 

n?"J*jfT|D. — Here,  as  in  ch.  iii.  14,  j?  cannot  introduce 
the  author  of  the  curse,3  for  curses  are  in  the  Old  Testament 
pronounced  only  by  God  or  men  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  understood 
comparatively,  seeing  that  though  the  idea  of  the  earth's  being 
cursed  for  the  sake  of  man  is  a  correct  one,4  the  expression 
would  yet  be  too  complex.  It  must  mean  either  away  from  5 
or  from  the  side  of,0  and  will  thus  express  the  direction  from 
which  the  curse  of  God  will  operate  upon  him.  But  we  see 
from  the  second  clause  of  ver.  12  and  from  vv.  14,  1G,  that  the 
underlying  thought  is  the  driving  away  from  the  ncnN',  which 
he  had  hitherto  cultivated.  The  former  interpretation  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred,  and  ncfiN  is  then  to  be  understood 
in  contrast  to  the  uncultivated  land,  but  without  our  requiring 
to  infer 7  another  author  than  the  writer  of  ch.  ii.  f.8  The 
noix,  to  which  a  mouth  is  here  poetically  ascribed,  just  as  to 
hell  in   Isa.   v.    14,  has  sucked  up  the  blood.       This  state- 

1  Ewald,  317c. 

2  Job  xvi.  18  ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  7  f. ;  Isa.  xxvi.  21.  Comp.  Gen.  ix.  5. 
Other  crimes  which  cry  to  heaven  :  chs.  xviii.  20  f.,  xix.  13  ;  Ex.  iii.  9. 

3  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Bohlen,  Maurer,  Baumgarten,  etc. 

4  Chs.  iii.  17,  viii.  21  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  20. 

5  Rosenmiiller,  Vater,  Tnch,  Delitzsch. 

fi  Ilm  Ezra,  Kinichi,  Salonio  b.  Melech,  Baitsma,  Knobel,  Keil. 

7  Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  p.  191. 

8  See,  on  the  other  hand,  ch.  ix.  20,  which  Budde  withoul  hesitation 
ascribes  to  the  author  of  ch.  ii.  f. 
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ment  contains  no  suggestion  of  its  participation  in  the  guilt, 
it  assigns  the  cause  of  its   rising   up  against  Cain.      Since  it 
has  been   obliged   to  drink   the  fearful  draught,  given  it  by 
his  hand,  it  can  bear  him  no  more. 
Ver.  12.   The  particulars  of  the  curse. 

(a)  The  soil,  when  lie  cultivates  it  (ver.  2),  is  no  longer  to 
give  him  its  strength,  i.e.  its  produce,  a  return.1  This  exceeds 
the  curse  of  ch.  iii.  17.  &6  before  the  jussive,  as  in  ch. 
xxiv.  8  and  Ezek.  xlviii.  14  ;  "2  the  infinitive  subordinated  in 
the  accusative,  as  in  ch.  viii.  10,  12,  and  elsewhere. 

(b)  He  is  to  be  'unsettled  and  fugitive  upon  the  earth. 
13J  V},  a  paronomastic  formula,  as  in  ch.  i.  2  and  Isa.  xiv.  22. 
Jerome  renders,  Vagus  et  profugus. 

The  two  particulars  of  the  curse  have  a  close  connection 
with  one  another.  Because  the  ground  yields  him  no  return, 
he  must  wander  unsettled.  But  the  second  clause  has  its 
truth  independently  of  the  first ;  it  is  inward  unrest  which 
drives  the  murderer  without  rest  or  peace  from  place  to  place 
(Prov.  xxviii.  17).  Cain's  condemnation  is  not  to  a  nomadic 
life,  still  less  is  a  curse  represented  as  resting  on  such  a  life.3 
He  alone  is  spoken  of  as  affected  by  the  curse.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  with  the  author  Cain  stood  for  the 
ancestor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Asiatic  steppes 
(Knobel),  e.g.  of  the  Huns,  qui  omnes  sine  scdibus  fixis,  absque 
larc  vel  lege  aut  ritu  stabili  dispalantur,  semper  fugientium 
similes.4 

Ver.  13  f.  Cain,  not,  indeed,  become  penitent,  but  bowed 
down  and  terrified  by  the  sentence  of  punishment,  pleads  for 
a  mitigation  of  his  punishment,  more  particularly  for  pro- 
tection against  blood  revenge,  which  is  here  presupposed  as 
something  to  be  taken  for  granted.5 

1  As  in  Job  xxxi.  39. 

2  Often  with  *p<  ;  see  Deut.  xiii.  1.  See  also  Gesenins,  Grammatilc, 
109,  1  A.  1. 

s  Budde,  Bihlische  Urgeschichte,  p.  192  f. 

4  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Hist.  Rom,  xxxi.  2. 

5  As  in  ver.  2  f.  sacrifices  and  diversity  of  classes  in  society. 
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My  punishment  is  too  great  for  carrying,  i.e.  greater  than  I 
could  bear.1  On  jo  with  infinitive,  see  Ps.  xl.  6  (5),  1  Kings  viii. 
64,  etc.  |iy,  transgression,  includes  in  it  here,  as  often,  its 
necessary  consequences,  guilt  and  punishment.  It  lies  as  a 
heavy  burden  2  on  the  sinner.  To  carry  it,  that  is  to  say,  to 
endure  the  punishment  of  it.3  The  explanation:  My  fault  is 
too  great  for  pardon,  i.e.  greater  than  may  be  forgiven,4  is, 
indeed,  grammatically  quite  as  possible,  but  yet  not  suitable, 
because  "Cain,  ver.  14,  speaks  of  his  punishment,  and  dwells 
on  its  greatness,  only  in  order  to  obtain  mitigation  "  (Knobel). 

Cain  says,  Behold,  Thou  hast  driven  me  away  by  Thy 
sentence,  i.e.,5  Thou  drivest  me  away  this  day  from  the  surface 
of  the  cidtivated  land,  which  I  have  hitherto  tilled  in  Eden, 
and  from  Thy  face  shall  I  be  hid,  i.e.  withdrawn  from  Thy 
view  (or  even :  must  I  hide  myself,  i.e.  may  appear  no  more 
before  Thee),  and  shall  be  unsettled  and  fugitive  on  the  (broad) 
earth ;  then  it  shall  be  that  every  one  who  finds  me  will  slay  me. 
The  LXX.  has  correctly  taken  everything  down  to  HN3  as 
protasis  (i?,  el)  to  ^1  n?rn ;  "whereas  the  Massoretic  Athnach 
in  "psx  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  express  the  interpretation 
represented  by  Onkelos  and  Saadia :  And  am  I  to  be  able 
to  hide  myself  from  Thy  face  ?  =  I  cannot  hide  myself  from. 
This  interpretation  is,  however,  unnecessary.  What  has  led 
to  the  use  of  the  expression  'ds  'bdi,  which  in  some  circum- 
stances would  certainly  be  a  difficulty  (see  Ps.  exxxix.  7),  is 
the  representation,  repeated  again  in  ver.  16,  that  God  is 
present  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  first  sanctuary  of  the 
world.6  But  a  spot  so  haunted  by  divinity  is,  according  to 
the  belief  and  usage  of  antiquity,7  a  place  of  protection  and 
of   security  against   the   avenger.     Passages   such   as   Jonah 

1  Ilin  Ezra,   Kiniclii,   Calvin,  Piscator,  Schumann,  and   all   modem 
expositors. 

2  Ps.  xxxviii.  4  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  20. 

8  Lev.  xvii.  1G  ;  Num.  v.  31,  xiv.  33. 

4  Old  translations,  Luther,  etc. 

5  Ewald,  135c.  ,;  Book  of  Jubilees,  cli.  8. 
7  Ex.  xxi.  14  ;  1  Kings 'ii.  2811'. ;  Ps.  xxvii.  5. 

DILLMANN. — I.  I  3 
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i.  3,  10,  Gen.  xlvi.  3  f.,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19,1  come  here  into 
account  only  in  a  secondary  way.  Driven  forth  from  Eden, 
the  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  a  fugitive  on  the  earth,  Cain 
fears  lest  he  find  no  other  place  of  protection,  and  may 
therefore  be  overtaken  by  the  avenger  of  blood.  The  under- 
lying thought  is  that  of  fear  of  blood  revenge.  The  murderer 
everywhere  fears  the  avenger,  who  brings  on  him  what  he  has 
brought  on  another. 

But  how  is  Cain  able  to  assume  the  presence  on  the 
earth  of  any  to  execute  vengeance  ?  Eavenous  beasts 2  are 
excluded  by  the  expressions  in  ver.  14  f.  To  suppose  that 
he  thinks  of  Adam's  posterity,  whether  already  existing  or 
yet  to  come,3  will  not  fit  in  very  well  with  ver.  1  f.  and 
ver.  25,  nor  with  H?|.  East  Asiatic  peoples,  unconnected 
with  Adam  (Knobel),  or  pre- Adamites  (Peyrere),  can  scarcely 
be  in  the  author's  mind.  We  must  admit  the  incongruity  of 
the  present  narrative,4  and  so  are  brought  once  more  to  the 
conjecture  (p.  181),  that  it  originally  formed  part  of  a 
different  context. 

Ver.  15.  God  does  not  desire  that  the  punishment 
ordained  by  Him  should  be  interfered  with  by  blood  revenge, 
objects,  indeed,  altogether  to  blood  revenge  as  wild  and  dis- 
orderly (Num.  xxxv.  9  ff.),  and  to  the  perpetuating  therewith 
of  the  spirit  of  murder  in  an  ever  widening  circle ;  He  there- 
fore so  far  concedes  Cain's  petition  as  to  grant  him  protection 
against  murderers. 

]?h — therefore,  se.  because  Cain's  complaint  has  reason, 
seeing  his  life  is  certainly  endangered  (Knobel),  not:  never- 
theless, or  but  still  (Tuch),  also  not :  oi>x  ovtws,  £  *6.5 

??.  J?.n"''3 — since  it  cannot  be  proved  from  Ex.  xxi.  20  f. 
that  Up:    in   the    Niphal    or    Hophal   was    joined    with    the 

1  Tuch,  Knohel,  Wellhausen. 

2  Josephus,  Kimclii,  J.  D.  Michaelis. 

3  Clericus,  Dathe,  Vater,  Hensler,  Rosenmiiller,  Baumgarten,  Delitzsch, 
Keil. 

4  Schumann,  Tuch. 

5  LXX.,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  Peshitta,  Vulgate. 
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nominative  of  the  offeader,  as  the  Kal  with  the  accusative 
of  the  same  (Josh.  x.  13),  and  as  therefore  Dip?  must  mean 
either,  as  in  Gen.  iv.  24,  he  will  he  revenged,  or  better 
impersonally,  vengeance  will  he  taken,  it  follows  that  whoever 
murders  Cain,  is  equivalent  to,  if  anyone  murders  Cain} 

D^V?^ — sevenfold,2  i.e.  for  the  slaying  of  Cain  vengeance 
is  to  be  taken  not  merely  by  the  slaying  of  the  murderer,  but 
by  the  slaying  of  six  others  belonging  to  him,  or  by  another 
equivalent  punishment.3  See  the  song  in  ver.  24  where,  how- 
ever, vengeance  by  one's  own  hand  is  meant. — *l?w,  ch.  iii.  11. 

niN — not  an  authenticating  sign  of  the  truth  of  the 
promise,4  like,  perhaps,  Ex.  iii.  12,  for  in  that  case  the 
sevenfold  vengeance,  not  Cain's  immunity  from  being 
murdered,  would  have  to  be  taken  as  that  which  was  to  be 
authenticated.  Besides  Cain  has  expressed  no  doubt  as  to 
the  promise.  It  is  a  warning  sign  to  those  who  would  attack 
him,  to  deter  them  from  slaying  him,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sign  of  protection  for  him.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  ^V  is  to  be  understood  of  mere 
determining  beforehand  what  shall  happen  in  a  given  case 
(Knobel),  but  W&,  so  used,  signifies,  as  in  Ex.  iv.  11,  x.  2,  etc., 
simply  to  make,  to  produce,  and  T.P2  means  not  on  Cain 
(Peshitta),  on  his  body,  but  for  him,  as  his  protection.  Still 
a  sign  which  is  to  have  the  effect  mentioned  is  almost  neces- 
sarily to  be  thought  of  as  constantly  accompanying  him,  and 
therefore  as  attached  to  his  person,5  and  cannot  have  been,  e.g., 
an  inscription  set  up  somewhere  with,  on  it,  the  words  from 
bh  to  Dij>.\°  What  sort  of  a  sign  is  meant,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  Some  have  thought  of  a  horn  on  the  forehead, 
a  horrifying  aspect,  letters  inscribed,  distinctive  clothing,  etc. 

1  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  116.  5  A.  5.  2  Ibid.  97.  3  A.  1. 

3  Onkelos  :  "  to  the  seventh  generation." 

4  Ibn  Ezra,  Gahler,  Dathe,  Vater,  Rosenmuller,  von  Bohlen,  Tuch, 
Baumgarten. 

5  Targum  Jonathan,  Rabbis,  Luther,  Calvin,  Fagius,  Piscator,  Gerhard, 
Delitzsch,  and  others. 

0  Haitsma. 
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But  Cain's  sign  was  not  intended  to  mark  him  as  a  murderer, 
but  to  serve  as  his  protection  from  murder. 

Ver.  16.  Cain  wanders  forth  from  before  God,  from  the 
place  where  God  was  present,1  i.e.  from  Eden,  and  settles  in 
the  land  of  Nod,  in  front  of  Eden.2 

That  niJ  is  to  be  understood  as  the  name  of  the  land 
(LXX.),  and  not  as  meaning,  in  apposition  to  the  subject, 
cra\ev6fj,evos,  i.e.  instabilis  et  fluctuans?  follows  from  its  position 
after  psa  and  before  n»1p,  as  well  as  from  ntJ^I.  From  the 
13  of  the  Samarit.  and  the  Na'i'8  of  the  LXX.,  it  appears  that 
earlier  i:  was  read,  without  1.  Nod  is  not,  any  more  than 
Eden,  a  geographically  definite  country.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  significant  name,  meaning  land  of  unsettled  and 
fugitive  life  (of  misery).  It  is  certainly  thought  of  as  in  the 
East.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  defined  by  pj>  nmp  to  be  east 
of  Eden.  But  this  raises  the  question  whether  these  words 
are  not  an  addition  made  by  the  author  of  ch.  ii.  10—14, 
seeing  that  C  writes  ?  ^.pp.4  J-11  any  case,  a  definite  country 
of  Eastern  Asia,  e.g.  China,5  or  Turan,6  certainly  lay  outside 
of  the  knowledge  of  this  author  also.  Others  have  sought  to 
determine  the  situation  by  that  of  the  city  of  Enoch.7 

Vv.  17-24.  The  Cainites. 

Ver.  17.  It  is  not  stated  where  Cain  obtained  a  wife. 
In  the  original  document,  to  which  ver.  1  and  ver.  1 7  ff. 
belonged,  there  may  possibly  have  been  mention  previously 
of  other  sons  and  daughters  of  the  man,  or  of  a  multiplication 
of  the  race.  According  to  the  context  as  it  lies  before  us, 
we  can  only  think  of  a  daughter  of  Adam,  therefore  of  a 
sister  of  Cain.8     The  offensiveness  of  marriage  between  sisters 


1  See  ver.  14  ;  Jonah  i.  3. 

2  LXX.  :  x.a.rhot.vrt.     See  cli.  ii.  14. 

3  Jerome,  Quaestt.,  Onkelos,  Vulgate. 

4  See  note  on  ch.  ii.  14. 

5  Tuch,  Knobel,  Bohmer.      Knobel  even  tries   to   identify  pp   with 
Tschin,  Thin,  Zin,  Sin. 

6  Bunsen.  7  See  note  on  ver.  17. 
8  Just  as  at  ch.  v.  5.     Comp.  ch.  v.  4, 
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and  brothers  is  naturally  absent  in  the  case  of  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  human  race.1 

To  Cain  is  here  referred  the  beginning  of  city  building. — 
"Vjf  run  \-n — not:  He  built  a  city  just  when  Enoch  was  born 
(Bohiner),  against  which  Wl  speaks;  rather:  He  was  building 
a  city,  i.e.  he  busied  himself  with  the  building  of  a  city,  while 
i?!!  would  imply  that  he  had  also  finished  it  (Knobel) ;  but 
more  probably  : 2  And  he  was  builder  of  a  city?  The  subject 
to  Tn  is  pp,  as  is  plain  from  '})  NipM,  And  named  the  name 
of  the  city  after  the  name  of  his  son  Enoclt.  It  is  not  probable 
that  ^ijn  was  originally  intended  as  subject  of  the  verb, 
and  that  foa  Dtr?  is  a  later  erroneous  reading  for  an  original 
iDL"3  (Budde).  This  emendation  presupposes  that  the  author 
expressed  himself  too  indefinitely  and  ambiguously,4  and  that 
later  editors  in  a  perverse  manner  made  the  text  more 
difficult  than  it  was  before.  For  the  difficulty  is,  that  it  is  here 
implied  that  there  were  already  with  Cain  such  a  number 
of  people  as  made  it  worth  while  to  build  a  city,  and,  further, 
that  Cain  does  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  to  which,  in 
ver.  12,  he  was  sentenced.  An  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  explain  this  by  supposing  that  Cain,  by  the  building  of 
the  city,  sought  to  contend  against  the  curse  of  an  unsettled 
life,  or  eyen  that  God  had  subsequently  mitigated  his  punish- 
ment (Keil),  for  which  we  have  no  ground  whatever,  or  that 
Cain  had  not  been  sentenced  for  life  to  be  a  iy\  yj.5  In  truth, 
the  matter  can  be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  that 
we  have  here  traces  of  the  use  of  another  source  (p.  181). 
Various  parallels,  some   far-fetched,  regarding    the  founding 

1  The  subsequently  invented  names  of  the  wife  of  Cain  in  the 
apocryphal  and  Midrash  books  are  given  in  Rdnsch,  Buck  der  Jubil. 
373. 

8  Com  p.  w.  2,  20  f. 

3  Delitzsch,  Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  121  i'. 

4  We  should  expect  'n  "|13n  W1,  comp.  ver.  2,  or  '3  WTl  Rlil,  comp. 
ver.  20. 

5  Delitzsch,  Neucr  Comm.  uber  die  Gen.  [New  Commentary  on  Generis, 
vol.  i.  p.  1901'.]. 
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of  cities  by  fratricides  among  other  peoples,  are  given  by 
Lenormant.1— 2^3,  LXX.  Dgfc. 

The  name  Sjfan,  which  is  repeated  in  ch.  v.  18  ff.,2  and 
occurs  as  a  personal  name  even  among  the  Hebrews  (Gen. 
xlvi.  9)  and  Midianites  (ch.  xxv.  4),  if  a  Hebrew  word  would 
mean  consecration  (iyicaLvur/Aos,  dedicatio,  in  the  Onomasticon) ; 
but  it  may  also  be  the  Hebraised  form  of  a  similarly  pro- 
nounced foreign  name.  The  statement  about  the  city  ^n 
may  be  based  on  some  obscure  information  regarding  an  old  city 
with  a  similar  name.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  identify 
its  geographical  situation.  Some 3  have  proposed  the  city 
Anuchta  in  Susiana,4  others  the  nation  of  the  Henochians  in 
the  Caucasus,5  Henochia  on  the  east  side  of  Lebanon,6  Kanoge, 
properly  Kanyakubja,  in  Northern  India,7  Khotan  on  the 
border  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  a  very  ancient  city,8  etc. 
In  this  way  also  the  locality  of  nij  has  been  determined. 
Ewald9  thinks  of  the  Phrygian  Iconium  in  Taurus,  where 
Annacus  was  worshipped  (see  ch.  v.  18),  and  maintains 
therefore  that  "m  is  a  modification  of  the  name  1&,  Lydia 
(Gen.  x.   22). 

The  later  fables  about  Cain's  end  are  given  in  the  Book 
of  Jubilees,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  chapter,  and  in  the 
Christian  Book  of  Adam,  p.  85  ;  in  the  "  Schatzhohlc"  ed. 
Bezold,  German  version,  p.    11,  Syriac,  p.   48. 

Ver.  18.  Eegarding  the  next  four  members  of  the 
genealogy  nothing  is  told  us  beyond  their  names. 

"Wl — On  the  use  of  the  passive,  see  ver.  26,  ch.  x.  21,  25. 
"1")',$rn? — accusative  with  the  passive.10 

1  Origines   de  I'histoire,2   i.    143  ft'.    [Beginnings    of   History,    1883,    p. 
149  f.]. 

2  See  notes  there. 

3  Rosenmiiller,  Biblische  Alterthums  Knndc,  i.  1.  218  ft'.  ;  Winer,  Rcal- 
wbrterbuchf  i.  478. 

4  Huetius.  5  Hasse.     See  also  Ewald,  JB.  vi.  1.  c  Sclmlthess. 
7  Von  Bullion.     See  also  Tuch.                  8  Lenormant,  Be'rose,  315. 

9  Geschichte,3  i.  381  f.  [History  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  266]. 
10  As   in   chs.  xvii.  5,  xxi.  5,  xxvii.  42,  xl.  20  ;    Ex.  x.  8,  xxi.  28. 
Gesenius,  Grammatik,  121.  1. 
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yj — used  of  the  man  by  G}  but  also  by  B  in  ch.  xxv.  3, 
and  by  R  in  chs.  x.  24,  xxii.  23. 

That  the  names  of  this  list  have  throughout  a  good 
meaning 2  is  just  as  little  susceptible  of  proof  as  is  the  state- 
ment that  they  are  all  more  primitive  than  the  corresponding 
names  in  ch.  v.  (see  above  at  p.  176),  and  the  literary  deduc- 
tions drawn  therefrom  (Budde)  must  therefore  be  departed 
from.  In  truth,  their  meaning  cannot  with  certainty  be 
made  out,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
of  the  LXX.  show  that  there  was  a  long  time  of  fluctuation 
before  the  forms  were  fixed.  Thus,  for  instance,  T^V  (c-omp. 
*ny)  might  mean  fugitive  (Budde :  strong  or  increasing,  following 
the  Arabic),  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  transformation  of  TP 
(T£  pronounced  Irad) ;  but  the  converse  might  be  true. 
?K^np  or  ^»np  may  have  meant  the  destroyed  of  God,  or 
(Jewish  Aramaic)  the  smitten  of  God,  or3  God  gives  {to  me) 
Wc-  *5¥?F,n?  may  have  meant  suppliant  or  man  of  God,4  or 
one  who  has  been  obtained  by  asking  (Budde),  but  not  man  of 
hell  (^Nfinp,  Eedslob).  But  the  LXX.  has  for  nry  Taihah 
("ITJ/) ;  for  ^KC'ino,  MadovaaXa,  i.e.  no  doubt,5  nptWIO ;  and 
for  £>N^n»,  MakeXerjk  (i.e.  ?£??£]!?),  along  with  Maufk?  Sayce7 
seeks  in  Babylonian-Akkadian  names  resemblances  to  tpj/, 
inn,  bstPino,  but  what  he  advances  is  purely  fanciful.  The 
name  w?  is  unintelligible  from  Hebrew ; 8  Arabic  may  give 
the  meaning  juvenis  robnstus.  On  a  man's  name  Ad^ayo^ 
and  a  woman's  name  "ASa  in  Asia  Minor,  see  Ewald.9 

Ver.  19.  Lamech  takes  two  wives,  and  thus  introduces 


1  As  in  ch.  x.  8,  13,  15,  26. 

2  Budde,  Biblische  Uryeschichte,  p.  123  ff. 

3  Ibid.  p.  127  f. 

4  Gesenius,    Thesaurus;     nmtu -."a-ili,    Leuormant,    Origenes,2  262  f. 
[Beginnings  of  History,  p.  268]. 

5  Notwithstanding  Budde  in  Biblische  Uryeschichte,  p.  1 25  f. 

6  De  Lagarde,  Orientnliu,  ii.  33 f.  ;  Budde,  Biblische  Uryeschichte,  p.  125. 

7  In  Zeitschrift  fur  Keilschriftforschung,  ii.  404. 

8  Notwithstanding  what  Budde   says   in   Biblische    Uryeschichte,   102, 
1 29. 

8  JB.  vi.  2  ;  Geschichte,"  i.  391  [History  of  Israel,  i.  273,  note  3]. 
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polygamy.  Measured  by  eh.  ii.  24  this  appears  as  a  sign  of 
the  deterioration  from  the  original  divinely  ordained  condition. 
"  At  least  it  was  not  regarded  by  the  author  as  progress,  for 
he  represents  Lamech  as  a  rude  uncultured  man  "  (Knobel). 
The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  not  to  be  contested  on 
the  ground  that  the  author  passes  no  judgment  on  the  act.1 
In  ver.  23  also  he  has  expressed  no  judgment,  because  every 
Israelitish  reader  would  himself  judge  the  deed  related. 

nn«n — chs.  i.  5,  ii.  11.  The  same  expression  as  in  ch. 
x.  25.2 

The  names  of  the  wives  are  here  given  exceptionally, 
because  they  are  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  the 
song  in  ver.  23  f.  They  are  usually  interpreted:  "  ornament" 
(Hg)  and  "  shadow  "  ;  by  Bottcher  :  "  migrant  (wanderer)  and 
protectress";  by  Ewald  (J.B.  vi.  17):  "light,  aurora  (Arab. 
ghadun)  and  shadow,"  "  day  and  night." 3  THV  is  also  the 
name  of  a  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2),  on  account  of  which 
Halevy4  seeks  to  explain  rb$  also  by  npypnx,  and  n»JJ3  by 
ncb'3  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2  f.).5 

Ver.  20  ff.  The  genealogical  tree  ends  with  a  division 
into  several  branches.  Three  employments  or  modes  of 
life,  not  to  say  classes  of  society,  are  referred  to  the  three 
sons  of  Lamech  as  their  originators.  Two  of  these  sons, 
the  ancestor  of  nomadic  herdsmen  and  that  of  musicians,  are 
more  closely  related  to  one  another,  and  have  Ada  as  their 
mother.6  The  third,  the  ancestor  of  the  men  of  war,  springs 
from  the  dusky  dark  mother.      But  all  three  are  not  merely 

1  Budde,  Biblische  Urgeschichte,  p.  130  f.  2  Ibid.  p.  221  f. 

3  From  this  an  attempt  is  made  to  infer  their  mythological  meaning, 
by  Goldziher,  Der  Mythos  bei  den  Hebriiern,  1876,  p.  151,  and  Lenormant 
Origenes,2  183  [Begimmigs  of  History,  p.  188  f.]. 

4  Becherches  Bibliques,  ix.  219. 

5  See  also  Baethgen,  Beitrdge,  p.  150  f. 

6  "  So,  according  to  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  7.  §  204,  the  pastoral  god,  Pan, 
invented  the  reed  pipe,  fistula  pastoricia,  and  Apollo,  the  master  of  the 
lyre,  was  worshipped  also  as  Apollo  Nomios"  (Knobel,  after  Tuch) ; 
Lenormant,  Origenes,2  207  [Beginnings  of  History,  p.  11  f.j.  Comp.  also 
David. 
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sons  of  the  same  father,  but  bear  almost  the  same  names, 
Yabal,  Yubal,  Tubal,  all  of  them  apparently  from  the  word 
<5?',  to  briny  forth,  to  hear  fruit}  and  therefore  susceptible  of 
the  interpretation  :  fruit,  product,  scion.  But  this  apparent 
root  does  not  designate  the  essential  characters  of  the 
persons,  and  in  spite  of  the  external  similarity  in  the  sound 
of  the  names  these  differ  widely  from  one  another.2  For  »*, 
pronounced  by  the  LXX.  'Icd/3>]\,  might  in  the  ancient 
language  signify  also  pilgrim  (Bottcher,  Knobel),  and  is  here 
the  wandering  herdsman.  ??V  naturally  suggests  ^2)\  i.e. 
ram's  horn,  loud-sounding  music,  and  ??Vi,  LXX.  Ooj3e\, 
Tubal  (Tuch,  Knobel),  the  Japhetic  people  (Gen.  x.  2), 
famous  for  their  working  in  bronze  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13),  while 
the  affixed  TP,3  wanting  in  the  LXX.,  designates  him  still 
more  definitely  as  a  smith  engaged  in  making  weapons,  per- 
haps at  the  same  time  as  the  genuine  offspring  of  Cain. 

Jabal  became  the  father  of  tent  anal  cattle  dwellers,  i.e.  "  the 
originator  of  the  nomadic  mode  of  life,  and  consequently  of 
the  nomads  as  such  who  dwell  in  tents  (ch.  xxv.  27  ;  Jer. 
xxxv.  7)  and  beside  the  cattle  "  (Knobel).  The  combination 
n.?P9  2¥*  is  only  made  possible  by  ?£K  2V\  and  by  itself  is  not 
elsewhere  used.  The  LXX.  has  ev  aKrjval?  aK^vorpo^wv. 
The  emendation  njpp  r\:p)±  or  better  ™?v  \bnjj,  after  2  Chron. 
xiv.  14,5  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary. 

n:pp — possession,  ptosscssion  of  herds,  a  wider  category  than 
JNV,  ver.  2,  "  includes  also  larger  cattle,0  and  sometimes 
camels  and  asses  "  '  (Knobel).  In  so  far,  and  also  in  respect 
of  the  presence  of  tents,  there  is  certainly  an  advance  upon 
ch.  iv.  2,  but  no  real  contradiction  with  that  passage.      With 

1  Still  found  in  the  words  :  ^Q\  b*3,  T^fl- 

2  Compare  on  Habil  and  Kabil  and  other  similarly  sounding  names  of 
pairs  of  brothers  among  the  Aral  dans,  Godziher,  Der  Mythos  bei  den  Hebrdem , 
232  ff. ;  Lenormant,  Origenes,*  192  ff.  [Beginnings  of  History,  p.  1!)7  I'.]. 

3  Spear,  2  Sam.  xxi.  16.     In  the  Aral),  smith. 

4  Kuenen,  TKT.  xviii.  p.  147. 

5  Halt'-vv,  Ua-herchex  BHiliijurx,  ix.  209. 

G  Gen.  xxvi.  14,  xlvii.  17  ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  19.  7  Ex.  ix.  3  ;  Job  i.  3. 
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'"■rlPP1  'T1^  Lenormant1  compares  "A/jlvvov  koX  Mdyov,  ot  tcari- 
hei^av  K(Ofia<;  /cal  7rol/jLva<;.2 

It  is  not  intelligible  how,  from  the  fact  that  Lantech's 
firstborn  is  a  nomad,  it  should  follow 3  that  the  nomad  life 
seemed  to  the  originators  of  the  Cainite  table  the  flower  of 
all  culture ;  that  therefore  they  themselves  still  led  a  nomadic 
life,  or  even  traced  their  own  descent  through  Jabal  from 
Cain.  With  equal  right  one  might,  on  Budde's  own  pre- 
suppositions, draw  the  opposite  conclusion  from  Noah's 
culture  of  the  vine.4  This  table  was  never  intended  to  give 
a  genealogy  of  the  peoples.5 

Ver.  21.  vnK  DPI,  as  in  ch.  x.  25,  but  also  in  1  Chron. 
vii.  16.  Jubal  became  father  of  all  those  who  grasp,  i.e. 
handle  the  zither  and  the  reed  pipe.  The  LXX.  renders : 
6   KaTahel^a<;  yjraXryjpiov   teal   KiQdpav. 

"ii33 — among  the  Hebrews  the  most  usual  stringed 
instrument,  used  for  popular  and  for  sacred  music.  The  use 
of  it  was  also  diffused  among  the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvi.  13) 
and  Syrians,  and  was  early  introduced  from  Asia  Minor 
among  the  Greeks  as  the  Kivvpa  and  /ci0dpa.G  It  is  certainly 
not  without  reason  that  it  is  here  named  as  the  oldest 
stringed  instrument.7  Its  shape,  the  number  of  its  strings, 
and  its  elegant  character  were  only  gradually  perfected  and 
vary  according  to  place  and  time.8 

aaij?  or  MXJ9 — although  in  the  LXX.  and  Peshitta  under- 
stood also  of  a  stringed  instrument,  is,  according  to  the 
Targum,  Jerome,  even  the  LXX.  in  Ps.  cl,  and  several 
Eabbis,  a  wind  instrument,  a  kind  of  flute,10  perhaps  shep- 

1  Origenes,2  p.  195  [Beginnings  of  History,  p.  200]. 

2  In  Eusebius,  Fraeparatio  Evangelica,  i.  10.  10.     See  above,  p.  38. 

3  Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  p.  145  ff.  4  Ch.  ix.  20  f. 

5  See  also  Riebm  in  StKr.  1885,  p.  767  ff. 

6  See   on   -|123,   Gesenius,    Tliesaurus,    678 ;    Ewald,    7JM ;    Lagarde, 
Bildung  der  Nomina,  89. 

7  Comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  27  ;  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31. 

8  For  further  details,  see  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  1031  ff. 

:»  Jub  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31  ;  Ps.  cl.  4.  10  Targum  :  «^2«. 
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herd's  flute  or  reed  pipe ;  whether  the  bagpipe  (later 
crvfupcovLa)  or  Pan's  pipe,  avpiyi;,  must  be  left  undetermined.1 

Ver.  22.  wn  DJ — ver.  2G,  chs.  x.  21,xix.  38,xxii.  20,  24, 
but  also  chs.  xx.  5,  xxvii.  31,  and  elsewhere. 

Tubal  Cain  is  described  as  a  sharpener  or  hammerer 
(inasmuch  as  w^b  seems  to  mean  to  sharpen  by  hammering) 
of  every  kind  of  (ch.  ii.  9)  cutting  instrument  of  bronze  and 
iron,  therefore  "  as  fabricator  of  all  kinds  of  bronze  and 
iron  edged  tools,  e.g.  implements  for  agriculture  and  cattle 
rearing,  hunting  and  war,  or  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
the  smith"  (Knobel).  But  this  explanation,  which,  since 
Tuch,  has  been  the  usual  one,  is  hardly  the  meaning  of  the 
Massoretes,  who  by  the  accent  on  wb,  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion Bhn,  instead  of  what  in  this  case  would  more  naturally 
suggest  itself  enn,  supplied  perhaps,  with  the  Targums,  an 
*?K  from  ver.  2 1  before  ^ :  a  hammerer,  (father)  of  all 
bronze  and  iron  smiths.  Possibly  ^  is  to  be  inserted  for 
V®?,2  or  after  w,  assuming  that  bl  is  genuine.  The  LXX. 
in  its  @o(3e\-  zeal  rjv  acpvpofcoiros,  ^aA-zcei^  ^aX/cov  teal 
aiSi'jpov,  has  indeed  jtd!?,  but  not  ^3.  Whether  it  read  "m 
for  pp,  or  whether  Kal  y)v  is  a  corruption  of  Kaiv,  is  uncertain. 
Perhaps  it  is  simplest  to  strike  out  fa.  An  error  in  the  text  is 
also  probable  according  to  the  analogy  of  ver.  2  0  f .3  But  when 
Budde  wishes  to  put  ?|o£  W  for  >3  V&  \1\>,  and  make  Lamech 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  the  smith,  while  Tubal  is  sent  away 
empty,  because  he  must  continue  a  life  in  the  field  and  in 
the  city,  he  no  longer  emends  the  text,  but  freely  rewrites  it. 
Moreover,  men  learnt  to  work  in  bronze  earlier  than  in  iron, 
and  it  is  here  put  first  on  good  grounds. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  on  p.  178  that  the  sons 
of    Lamech    are    not    mere    personifications   of    peoples    not 

1  See  Winer,  Realworterbuch,"  ii.  123  ;  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  Lv.  263  ; 
Riehin,  Handworterbuch,  1038. 

2  Olsliausen,  Halevy,  Kautzsch-Socin,  Die  Genesis,  1892,  who  regard 
trbp  as  originally  a  marginal  gloss  to  C*"lh- 

3  See  Budde,  Biblische  Urgeschichte,  p.  137  11'. 
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reckoned  to  the  descendants  of  Noah.  Bather  it  is  the 
purpose,  both  of  the  whole  passage  ver.  1 7  ff.  and  of  vv. 
20—22,  to  trace  the  advances  of  culture  and  the  discoveries 
of  the  more  important  arts  and  occupations  even  in  remote 
antiquity,  just  as  other  peoples  referred  such  discoveries  back 
to  the  period  of  the  rule  of  the  gods.1  The  greatest  resem- 
blance is  offered  by  the  connection  of  the  stages  of  culture 
with  certain  names  in  the  Phoenician  legend  (see  above, 
p.  37).  Comparison  may  specially  be  made  with  the  appear- 
ance there z  of  two  brothers  as  cnh'ipov  euperal  kol  Tr}s 
tovtov  ipyao-Las,  one  of  whom,  named  Xpvacop,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Hephaestos,  is  said  to  have  practised  \6yovs, 
eVfuSa?  zeal  p,av7eia<i.s  "  The  Greek  mythology  knows,  besides 
the  god  of  the  smiths,  the  wandering  artificer  family  of  the 
TeXxlves  (Diodorus  Siculus),  to  whom  is  to  be  ascribed, 
according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  2.  7),  the  invention  of  working  in 
copper  and  iron "  (Tuch). 

A  depreciatory  judgment  regarding  the  value  of  these 
discoveries  does  not  lie  in  the  words  of  the  text  as  such. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  thing  was,  indeed,  caused  by  the 
final  placing  of  this  whole  Cain  genealogy  in  antithesis  to 
that  of  the  Sethites,  when  it  then  appears  significant  certainly 
that  these  things  were  discovered,  not  by  the  latter,  but  by 
the  former.  But,  in  truth,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  teaches  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  condemned 
in  themselves  or  on  account  of  their  origin,  but  only  that 
they  may  become  objectionable  in  view  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  sister  of  Tubal  Cain,  Na'ama,  LXX. 
Noe/md,  i.e.  lovable,  charming,  but  nothing  more  is  said  of  her 
subsequently.  Without  any  justifiable  cause  Budde  4  makes 
ver.    225  a    late  interpolation,  inserted   for  the  purpose    of 

1  E.g.  the  Egyptians  to  the  rule  of  Osiris,  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  15  f. 

2  Eusebius,  Praefaratio  Evangelica,  i.  10.  9. 

3  Comp.  the  double  sense  of  chn  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

4  Bibl.  UrgeschiclUe,  p.  142  f. 
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equalising  the  number  of  Zillah's  children  with  those  of 
Ada.  Certainly  she  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
myth-cycle  from  which  our  author  drew  his  materials,  and 
the  thought  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  her  connection  with 
Tubal,  is  doubtless  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Hephaestos 
and  Aphrodite,  or  Ares  and  Aphrodite.1  On  an  alleged 
Phoenician  goddess,  Na'ama,  see  Movers.2  Among  the  Jews, 
Na'ama  was  represented  as  mistress  of  song,3  or  as  the  wife 
of  Noah,4  or  as  a  female  demon,  and  one  of  the  wives  of 
Sammael.5 

Ver.  23  f.  The  Song  of  Lamech,  attached  by  means  of 
Vav  consecutive :  Then,  sc.  when  these  accomplishments  had 
been  already  discovered  and  much  else  had  happened,  Lamech 
spoke  to  his  wives.  It  consists  of  three  verses  of  two  lines 
each,  and  is  a  complete  little  poem,  not  composed  by  the 
narrator,  but  transmitted  to  him  in  the  legends  from  which 
he  drew, — a  poem  in  which  the  old  hero,  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  power  and  the  means  at  his  command,  boasts  his 
wild  temper  and  the  vengeance  seventy  times  seven  with 
which  he  pays  back  injuries.  We  can  as  little  deduce  from 
the  song  that  Lamech  himself  invented  weapons,6  as  we  could 
their  invention  by  Tubal.  With  the  first  two  lines  comp. 
Isa.  xxviii.  23,  xxxii.  9. 

jyBE> — see  Gesenius,  GrammatiJc,  46.  A.  3  ;  Konig,  Lchrgc- 
baude,  i.  289. 

*3 — doubtless  not  *3  recitativum,  but  either  causative, 
giving  a  reason  for  the  demand  of  attention,  or  even  *3 
affirmative,  as  in  Ex.  iv.  25,  etc. :  Yea,  I  slew  a  man  (I  slay) 
on  account  of  my  wounding,  and  a  youth  (boy)  on  account  of 
my  scar,  i.e.  he  boasts  that  he  has  recompensed  or  recom- 
penses a  mere  wound  or  scar  inflicted  upon  him  with  the 

1  See,  however,  Baethgen,  Bcitrutjc,  p.  150. 

2  Phoiiicien,  i.  63G  ff. ;  Lenormant,  Orujenes,  200  f.  [Beginnings  of 
History,  205  ff.]. 

3  Targum  Jonathan.  4  Bereshith  Rabba. 
5  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  ii.  416. 

c  Bndde,  Bill.  Urgeschichte,  p.  136  f. 
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slaughter  of  a  man  or  boy.1  The  perfect  does  not  express 
the  protasis,  nor  merely  certainty  (Keil),  but  the  completed 
act,  which  Lamech,  however,  will  not  hesitate  to  repeat  in  a 
similar  case.  Budde's  references  to  Gesenius  and  Ewald2 
cannot  prove  the  contrary.  Neither  protasis  nor  mere  possi- 
bility is  so  expressed  by  the  perfect.  Wound  and  scar  are 
examples  of  injuries  suffered. 

On  ?  introducing  the  occasion,  see  Ewald,  217 d.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  :  et's  rpav/xa  e/xoi,  els  fioiXwira  efioi. 
So,  too,  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  etc.  Similarly  Onkelos.  In 
that  case  Lamech  would  dissuade  from  murder,  and  show  a 
penitent  spirit.  But  how  could  this  fit  in  with  the  first 
clause  of  ver.   24  ?3 

Yer.  24.  For  Cain  is,  indeed,  avenged  sevenfold,  but 
Lamech  seven  and  seventy  fold,  not :  seventy  fold  and  that 
seven  times.4  So  if  we  follow  the  Massoretic  pointing  which 
depends  on  the  fifteenth  verse.  Without  reference  to  this, 
we  should  more  readily  read  tip\  \  takes  vengeance.5  Budde 
renders  wrongly : 6  "if  (where)  Cain  could  avenge  sevenfold, 
then  (there)  Lamech  seventy-seven  fold."  His  attempt  to 
clear  Lamech  from  the  charge  of  thirst  for  blood  is  also  in  vain. 
The  imperfect  Dp"1  expresses  simply  habit  (in  the  present  or 
the  past),  and  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  that  Cain  and 
Lamech  were  contemporaries. 

Lamech  feels  himself  much  superior  to  his  ancestor  Cain. 
He  does  not  require,  like  him,  to  entreat  protection  from 
God.  With  his  weapons,  and  careless  of  killing  a  man  for 
a  trifle,  he  provides  his  own  protection,  and  has  an  inviolability 

1  Herder  and  almost  all  modern  scholars. 

2  Bill.  Urgeschichte,  p.  133.  Ewald,  135«,  and  Gesenius,  Grammatik,2* 
126.  4. 

3  On  the  Midrash,  that  the  t^N  murdered  by  Lamech  was  Cain,  and 
the  i^i  Tubal  Cain,  see  Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Damasum,  125  ;  the  Christian 
Book' of  Adam,  p.  85  ;  Rashi,  Fabricius,  Cod.  Ps.  V.T.  i.  121.  See  the 
older  monographs  on  the  passage  in  Schumann,  p.  97  f. 

*  Kamphausen,  Bohmer.     See  Ewald,  2696  ;  JB.  xi.  198. 

5  Budde,  Kuenen.  G  Bill  Urgeschichte,  p.  134. 
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eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  Cain.  The  savage  custom 
of  blood  revenge  and  the  thirst  for  blond  against  which  a 
barrier  was  to  be  reared,1  are  fully  developed  at  the  end  of 
this  Cainite  genealogical  series.  In  comparison  with  Lamech, 
Cain  was  only  a  beginner.  On  the  perverse  interpretation  of 
the  passage  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  see 
Mercerus  and  Schumann. 

Ver.  25  f.  Beginning  of  C's  genealogy  of  the  Sethites 
(see  p.  182),  which,  notwithstanding  its  essential  agreement 
with  the  corresponding  section  of  A  in  ch.  v.,  was  here  allowed 
by  B  to  stand,  because  in  it  some  statements  occur  which  are 
worthy  of  insertion  and  not  found  in  A  ;  for  the  same  reason 
ch.  v.  29  is  retained  by  E  from  C.  That  this  genealogy  of 
C  consisted  also  of  ten  members,  like  that  of  A,  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  the  very  three  names  by  which  the  Sethite 
exceeds  the  Cainite  list,  Seth,  Enosh,  Noah,  were  contained  in 
it.  It  is  expressly  noted  in  ver.  25  that  the  line  of  Seth  is 
to  be  viewed  as  running  alongside  of  the  line  of  Cain,  just  as 
it  is  indicated  by  ver.  265  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  ethico- 
religious  antithesis  to  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  antithesis 
and  antagonism  between  the  tendencies  toward  good  and  evil, 
which  wind  through  the  whole  history  of  humanity. 

This  passage  reveals,  more  clearly  than  elsewhere,  that 
Genesis  is  composed  from  various  documents.  One  and  the 
same  author  would  not  in  this  manner  have  placed  alongside 
of  one  another  ver.  25  and  ch.  v.  3  ff.,  and  ver.  26  and 
ch.  v.   6  ff. 

Ver.  25.  D"jN — without  the  article  (see  ch.  iii.  17),  might 
have  been  substituted  by  E  instead  of  mxn,  in  order  to  con- 
form with  ch.  v. ; 2  but  it  may  also  be  explained  as  coining 
from  the  author  himself,  inasmuch  as  from  the  time  when 
other  people  and  other  men  (ver.  1  ff.)  besides  msn  are 
spoken  of,  mx,  for  the  first  man,  must  necessarily  become 
a  proper  name. — jrri,  see  ver.    1. 

Tiy  is  wanting  in  the  LXX.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
1  Ver.  15.  2  Buckle,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  p.  135. 
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LXX.  have  afterwards  inrn,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew. 

The  woman  names  her  son  Seth  (i.e.  setting  or  slip),  for 
God  has  set  for  me  another  seed  in  the  place  of  Abel,  because 
Cain  slew  him,  sc.  she  said,  as  in  ch.  xli.  52  f.,  i.e.  to  replace 
Abel,  He  has  given  me  another  son.  'p  linn  *3,  not  words  of 
the  narrator,1  as  which  they  would  have  been  quite  superfluous, 
but  of  the  woman. 

nni<  ynr — unobjectionable,2  and  chosen  instead  of  'N  |3, 
because  the  speaker  thinks  not  only  of  her  son,  but  of  the 
whole  posterity  possible  through  him.  On  the  words  my  and 
pp— nns,  which  vv.  1-16  presuppose,  see  above,  p.  182. 

wrba — surprising  in  the  mouth  of  Eve,  who  said  mn'1  in 
ver.  1.  The  difficulty  would  be  removed  if  D\nta  stood 
originally  in  ver.  1,  as  the  LXX.  have  it.  Otherwise  one 
must  assume  that  B,  or  someone  else,  changed  mm  into 
DVlta,  in  order  to  remove  a  seeming,  but  not  real,  contra- 
diction with  ver.  26b.  The  expedient  of  supposing  that  in 
the  mind  of  Eve  the  idea  of  the  creative  might  of  God  is 
here  predominant,3  is  inadmissible,  since  in  C  also  Jahve  is 
the  Creator. 

Ver.  26.  Kin  Di,  see  ver.  22.4  The  phrase  is  wanting  in 
the  LXX. 

SPiiK — also,  indeed,  simply  human  being,  like  nns,  but  with 
the  additional  notion  of  weak,  feeble,  in  itself  suggesting  its 
contrast,  God. 

As  if  man  then  first  "  learnt  to  distinguish  more  strictly 
between  man  and  God,"5  it  is  here  said,  then,  in  the  time  of 
Enosh,  or  already  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  man  began  to  call 
with  the  name  of  Jahve,  i.e.  not,  merely,  to  name  or  make  use 
of  this  name,  also,  not  to  name  themselves  after  Jahve,6  but 

1  Budde,  Bill.  Urgeschickte,  p.  155. 

2  Against  Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschickte,  p.  155  f. 

3  Delitzsch,  Neuer  Gomm.  iiber  die  Gen.  [New  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
vol.  i.  p.  202]. 

4  See  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  135.  2c. 

5  Ewald,  J.B.  vi.  18  ;  Bohmer,  Delitzsch.  c  Clericus,  Ilgen. 
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to  call  upon  Him,  i.e.  to  worship  Jahve.  "  The  expression 
applies  properly  to  prayer  to  Jahve "  (possibly  also  to  the 
proclamation  of  His  name,  Isa.  xii.  4  ;  Luther :  to  preach  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord),  "  but  is  then  used  also  of  the  Jahve 
worship  generally,1  designating  therefore  that  worship  as  a 
whole  by  one  of  its  principal  parts  "  (Knobel).  Man's  know- 
ledge of  God  is  assumed  to  have  been  from  the  beginning 
(see  ch.  ii.  16),  but  the  solemn  adoration  of  public  worship 
must  have  had  a  beginning  at  some  special  time ; 2  and  if 
we  compare  how  the  present  formula  recurs  in  chs.  xii.  8, 
xiii.  4,  xxi.  33,  xxvi.  25  (see  also  ch.  ix.  26),  not  only  can 
there  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  its  meaning,  it  will 
also  be  recognised  that  we  have  here  a  notice  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  true  religion,  whose  continuation  is  after- 
wards traced  in  the  line  of  Seth,  Shem,  Abraham.  But  with 
the  author  the  conception  of  true  religion  attaches  itself  to 
the  name  of  Jahve.  Hence  this  formula  of  his.  The  finer 
distinction  between  essence  and  name,  thing  and  expression, 
found  in  Ex.  iii.   13  ff.,  vi.  3,  is  not  made  by  him. 

It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  C,  who 
from  the  beginning  always  writes  Jahve  for  God,  that  the 
public  worship  of  Jahve  should  begin  already  in  the  third 
generation  of  men.3  It  is  apparently  less  in  agreement 
with  vv.  3-5,  where  Cain  and  Abel  are  already  represented 
as  offering  sacrifices.  But  this  beginning  was  only  an  isolated 
prelude,  which  was  not  continued,  and  the  proper  purpose  of 
ver.  26&  is  to  tell  where  and  when  the  worship  of  Jahve 
originated.4  It  was  in  the  in«  jn?,  and  from  thence  it  has 
been  transmitted  in  the  chosen  race.  It  took  place  in  the 
third  generation,  just  as  in  the  third  generation  of  the  line 
of  Cain  secular  culture  took  a  step  onward. 

1  ZepL  iii.  9  ;  Jer.  x.  25. 

2  Comp.    even  in  the  Phoenician  legend  attempts   to  point  out  this 
beginning,  Eusebius,  Fracparatio  Evangelica,  i.  10.  5  ft'. 

3  Against  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.   152  f.,  who  denies  to  his  J1  all    and 
every  reflection  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Jahve  worship. 

4  Riehm,  Handiuorterbuch,  1467  ;  StKr.  1885,  p.  771. 
DILLMANN.  —  I.  14 
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The  Jews,1  indeed,  sought  to  escape  the  contradiction 
with  vv.  1-4,  by  perversely  enough  understanding  ?rnn  to 
mean  was  profaned.2  They  thus  made  the  passage  speak  of 
a  profanation  of  the  holy  name,  and  of  the  origin  of  idolatry. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  original  reading  was 
bnr\  (nr  =  )  T,3  and  that  bmn  TK  (already  in  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machus,  but  with  the  rendering  apxv)  is  connected  with 
this  interpretation  of  the  Targum. 


4.  The  Generations  of  Men  from  Adam  to  Noah  in  the 
Line  of  Seth,  Ch.  V. ;  from  A  (with  the  exception 
of  Ver.  29). 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree  of  ten  generations, 
the  development  of  mankind  from  Adam  to  Noah  is  here 
briefly  narrated,  and  thus  we  are  carried  from  the  creation 
to  the  next  occurrence  of  principal  importance,  the  Flood. 
With  the  exception  of  vv.  22—24,  where  it  is  somewhat  more 
highly  coloured,  the  narrative  contains  only  a  dry  list  of 
names  and  numbers.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  first  nine 
patriarchs  his  firstborn  son  is  named,  his  age  at  the  son's 
birth  is  given,  with  how  many  years  he  lived  thereafter,  and 
how  many  years  altogether ;  and  the  further  remark  is  made 
about  each,  that  he  begat  sons  and  daughters  besides  the 
firstborn.  In  the  case  of  the  last  of  the  series  (ver.  32),  the 
statement  breaks  off  with  the  year  of  the  son's  birth,  because 
the  further  details  are  to  be  added  in  other  places  (chs.  vii.  1 1 , 
ix.  28).  By  this  representation  a  twofold  purpose  is  served; 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  earth  is  represented  as 
gradual,  and  the  duration  of  this  first  period  is  defined.  If 
we  add  together  the  number  of  years  reached  in  the  lives 
of  the  several  patriarchs  at  the  birth  of  their  firstborn 
sons,  the  total  to  Noah's  five  hundredth  year  is  1556  years, 

1  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  Rashi,  etc. 

2  Comp.  Hipliil,  Ezek.  xxxix.  7. 

3  According  to  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Book  of  Jubilees. 
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and  to  the  beginning  of  the  Flood  (ch.  vii.  11)  1G5G  years. 
But  yet  a  third  intention  is  manifest  in  this  representa- 
tion. The  number  of  years  lived  in  all  by  each  individual, 
although  without  significance  for  the  consecutive  chronology, 
is  yet  purposely  set  down,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
longevity  of  these  earliest  men.1  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
not  the  author's  intention  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  these 
patriarchs,  of  whom  at  one  time  more  was  doubtless  currently 
related.    Only  in  the  case  of  Enoch  does  he  make  an  exception. 

That  the  author  of  this  genealogy  differs  from  the  author 
of  the  one  given  in  ch.  iv.,  is  already  evident  from  the  difference 
between  the  two  genealogies  which  was  commented  on  in  the 
notes  on  ch.  iv.  Even  apart  from  the  use  of  the  divine  name 
Elohim,  it  follows  that  no  other  than  A  is  the  present  author, 
from  the  way  in  which  ch.  v.  1-3  refers  back  to  ch.  i.  26-28, 
from  the  care  taken  in  the  establishment  of  a  chronology,  from 
the  circumstantial  and  stereotyped  representation,  and  from  the 
expressions  used,  especially  rrixtin  ver.  1 ;  nwi  and  Q?^',  vv.  1 ,  3  ; 
rogM  "OT,  ver.  2  ;  T^n,  Ver.  3  ff.,  walking  with  God,  vv.  22,  24.2 
There  is  no  reference  made  in  this  section  to  progress  in 
discoveries  and  art,  as  in  eh.  iv.,  nor  to  the  development  of 
sin,  which  agrees  with  the  view  of  this  narrator  that  the  first 
age  of  the  world  is  still  a  period  of  greater  quiet  and  more 
original  perfection  (see  p.  87),  in  which  corruption  makes  its 
appearance  only  toward  the  close  (ch.  vi.  9  ff.).  So  the  state- 
ment about  Enoch's  piety  is  more  easily  explained  when  the 
passage  is  assigned  to  A.  Only  ver.  29  has  been  interpolated 
by  B  from  G? 

2.  Undoubtedly  the  author  understands  by  the  ten 
patriarchs  actual  persons,  and  by  their  years  the  actual  years 
of  a  man's  life.  Such  extreme  longevity  cannot,  indeed,  be 
demonstrated  from  experience,  and  it  is  sufficiently  established 
physiologically  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  body  with 

1  See  further,  ch.  xi.     Also  chs.  xxv.  7,  xxxv.  28,  xlvii.  28,  together 
with  tlit-  statement  of  Jacob,  ch.  xlvii.  9. 

2  Comp.  ch.  vi.  9.  3  Sec  notes  there. 
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an  organisation  not  altogether  different  from  the  present  to 
exceed  an  age  of  two  hundred  years,  let  alone  to  reach  one 
of  nine  hundred"  (Tuch).1  The  apologists'2  have  therefore 
at  all  times  referred  to  the  greater  vitality  of  the  first 
living  beings,  and  to  the  corresponding  food  and  manner  of 
life  of  the  men  of  that  age,  and  have  even  believed 3  that 
they  might  postulate  climatic  conditions  of  the  earth  very 
different  from  those  of  the  present,  of  which,  however,  the 
Bible  never  makes  any  mention.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
from  the  fact  that  we  now,  on  the  ground  of  the  more  exact 
experimental  sciences,  must  find  difficulty  in  these  numbers, 
that  they  also  presented  any  difficulty  to  the  author. 

Other  ways  have  also  been  taken  to  relieve  the  record  of 
this  difficulty,  but  the  text  will  not  admit  of  them.  Thus, 
e.g.,  the  interpretation  of  the  ten  names  as  those  of  ten  tribes 
or  peoples,  and  of  their  lifetime  as  the  duration  of  these 
tribes 4  or  dynasties 5  is  quite  inadmissible  for  this  reason, 
that  the  begetting  of  a  firstborn,  and  then  of  other  sons  and 
daughters,  or  translation  without  death  (ver.  24),  can  be 
predicated  of  individuals  only,  not  of  tribes  or  governments. 
So,  too,  the  expedient  of  Kosenmuller,6  according  to  which 
this  table  is  only  the  shrivelled  remnant  of  a  longer  genealogy 
containing  a  much  larger  number  of  members,  and  its  large 
numbers  only  the  still  remaining  totals  of  the  ages  given  in 
these  longer  series,  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  representa- 
tion of  the  author.  It  would  at  least  have  to  be  admitted 
that  he  had  made  out  of  these  genealogies  something  else 
than  they  originally  were.     Finally,  there  is  no  foundation 

1  E.g.  Valentin,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie,  ii.  894  ;  Pricliard,  Naturge- 
schichte  des  Mensch.  Gescht.  i.  155  f.  [Pricliard,  The  Natural  History  of 
Man,  2  vols.,  London,  1842,  2nd  ed.  1855  ;  see  also  Researches  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Mankind,  London,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  125.] 

2  Already  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  3.  9. 
8  Kurtz,  Lange,  Keil,  and  others. 

4  Gatterer,  Weltgeschichte,  i.  9  ft'.  ;  Enkelmann  in  Henke's  Museum,  ii. 
565  ff. 

5  T.  P.  Crawford,  TIic  Patriarchal  Dynasties,  etc.,  Richmond,  1878. 

6  On  Gen.  v.  5.     Comp.  Friedreich,  Zur  Bibel,  i.  171  f. 
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for  the  opinion  that  nw  in  the  case  of  the  patriarchs 
designates  shorter  periods  of  time,  viz.  down  to  the  time  of 
Abraham,  three  months,  from  that  time  down  to  Joseph's, 
eight  months,  and  only  after  Joseph,  twelve  months;1  or 
from  Adam  to  Noah,  one  month,  from  Shem  to  Serug,  two 
months,  from  Nahor  to  Terah,  four  months,  and  from  Abram 
to  Amram,  six  months,2  or  Chaldean  sossi  of  sixty  days.3 
"For  n:^  always  means  in  the  Old  Testament  only  the 
cycle  of  the  year,  and  a  shorter  year  than  the  cycle  of  the 
seasons  the  Hebrews  never  had,"  just  as  little  as  other 
ancient  peoples,  for  the  alleged  years  of  one  or  more  months, 
which  Egyptians  and  others  are  said  to  have  had,  were  only 
late  inventions  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  mythical 
history.4  "  Besides,  on  this  hypothesis  many  patriarchs  would 
be  represented  as  begetting  children  at  an  age  at  which  they 
were  not  yet  capable  of  doing  so  " 5  (Knobel). 

Against  all  such  interpretations  it  is  to  be  maintained, 
that  the  author  actually  ascribed  to  these  earliest  men  such 
extreme  duration  of  life,  "  in  agreement  with  the  notion  that 
in  the  happy  primitive  and  olden  times  men  lived  longer, 
and  since  then  have  gradually  become  weaker  and  shorter 
lived  (ch.  vi.  3).  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  among 
the  Hebrews  men  lived  in  historical  times  to  the  age  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years  (Ps.  xc.  10);  in  the  Mosaic  and 
patriarchal  times  they  reached  an  age  of  between  a  hundred 
and  two  hundred  years ; G  in  the  times  before  Abraham  and 

1  Hensler,  Bemerkungen  iiber  Psalmen  und  Genesis,  p.  280  ff. 

2  Rask  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift  fur  historische  Tfieologie,  183G,  p.  19  ff. 
[See  also  Reusch,  The  Bible  and  Nature,  Edin.  1886,  vol.  ii.  p. 
247.] 

3  Lesueur  in  Revue  Arehe'ologique,  1858  ;  Chronologie  des  wis  d'Eggpte, 
p.  300  ft'.  [The  soss,  aaiaog,  Assyr.  suUu,  is  the  number  60.  See  Schrader, 
Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.,  vol.  i.  48 f.  and  note  ft,  and  literature 
quoted  there.] 

*  See  Ideler,  Chronologie,  i.  93  ff.  ;  Tuch,  101  ff. 

5  See,  further,  against  such  a  view,  Kanne,  Biblische  Untersuchungen, 
i.  2ff.  ;  Bredow,  Untersuchungen  iiber  alte  Geschichte  und  Geographic,  i.  9  ff. 

G  Gen.  xxv.  7,  xxxv.  28,  xlvii.  28,  1.  26  ;  Ex.  vi.  16,  xviii.  20  ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  39  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  29. 
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after  Noah  the  notes  of  age,  with  one  exception,  run  between 
two  hundred  and  six  hundred  years  (ch.  xi.  10—32);  and 
from  Adam  to  Noah,  likewise  with  one  exception,  between 
seven  hundred  and  a  thousand  years.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  belief,  therefore,  the  duration  of  life  has  diminished 
in  the  course  of  time.  Hence  the  hope  of  a  restoration  of  a 
long  continuance  of  life  in  the  Messianic  age  (Isa.  lxv.  20, 
xxv.  8),  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  Prov.  x.  27. 
Other  ancient  peoples  also  assumed  that  the  men  of  the 
earliest  ages  enjoyed  longer  life  than  now.  Josephus 1 
mentions  Manetho,  Berosus,  Mochus,  Hestiaeus,  Jerome, 
Hesiod,  Hecataeus,  Hellanicus,  Acusilaus,  Ephorus,  and 
Nicolaus  as  giving  similar  accounts  to  that  given  in 
Genesis.  Hamza 2  gives  in  the  first  Persian  dynasty  three 
reigns  of  500,  746,  and  1000  years  respectively;  and  the 
Arcadians  declared,3  apud  sc  reges  antiquos  aliquot  ad  300 
vixisse  annos  "  (Knobel). 

If  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  properly  historical 
significance  cannot  be  assigned  to  these  numbers,  and  if  they 
are,  so  far  as  they  have  any  chronological  significance,  to  be 
regarded  only  as  an  attempt  of  the  author  to  determine,  by 
some  sort  of  dates  (see  §  4),  the  duration  of  the  age  of  man- 
kind down  to  the  Flood,  they  can  be  fairly  judged  only  as 
such.  Other  peoples  have  made  other  calculations,  some 
quite  fantastically  in  the  form  of  a  reckless  playing  with 
figures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indians  ;  others  on  the  ground 
of  astronomical  calculations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians.4  Compared  with  the  limitless  numbers  of 
these  systems,  a  sense  of  measure  and  moderation  characterises 
the  attempt  of  this  author,  such  as  also  pervades  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  creation. 

3.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  author  did  not  invent  the 
material    of    his    statement,    but    obtained    it    from    oral    or 

1  Antiquities,  i.  3.  9.  2  Annates,  p.  13. 

3  Censorinus  [De  die  natali],  xvii.  3. 

4  Comp.  also  on  the  Phoenicians,  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  3.  !). 
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written  tradition.  In  regard  to  most  of  the  names  this  is 
confirmed  from  ch.  iv.  17,  where  the  same  names  occur  again. 
His  procedure  in  inserting  this  material  in  a  genealogical  list 
consisting  of  ten  members,  in  which  probably  (see  p.  207)  the 
author  of  ch.  iv.  25  f.  agrees  with  him,  follows,  doubtless,  an 
old  precedent  (p.  178),  as  does  the  author  of  the  Cain  list 
with  its  seven  members.  The  list  of  ten  members  is  found 
to  be  essentially  an  extension  of  that  of  seven  members, 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  names  Noah,  the  man  of 
the  Flood,  at  the  end,  and  Seth  and  Enos  at  the  beginning. 
Adam-Seth,  Enos-Kenfin  (i.e.  man  and  scion),  is  just  a 
duplication  of  the  Adam-Cain  of  the  other  list.  In  so  far 
we  may  regard  the  latter  as  more  original  than  the  former. 
Whether  this  be  true  as  regards  the  names  themselves  and 
their  order  of  succession,1  cannot  be  made  out.  Certainly 
the  names  bvkhnto,  praise  of  God ;  TV,  descent,  declension ; 
rptPino,  man  of  the  dart  or  arrow, — are  more  comprehensible 
as  Hebrew  than  the  corresponding  names  in  the  Cain  list. 
But  the  possibility  that  these  latter  may  have  been  inten- 
tionally changed  from  the  former  (see  p.  176)  is  not  excluded, 
especially  since  there  is  nothing  said  either  in  ch.  iv.  18  or 
ch.  v.  as  to  the  function  of  those  names  in  the  system. 
Attempts  to  discover  this  function  have  indeed  been  already 
made,  e.g.  by  Bottcher,2  who,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Mahalalel, 
perhaps  rightly  connects  the  name  with  the  beginning  of  the 
worshipping  of  God  (comp.  ch.  iv.  26);  and  by  Ewald,3  who 
conjectures  that  these  names  may  mean  the  god  of  brilliance 
or  sun  god,  god  of  the  lowland  or  of  the  water,  weapon  or 
war  god,  and,  in  the  case  of  Enoch,  god  of  the  new  year. 
But  other  guesses  may  with  equal  right  be  set  over  against 
these.4  Only  it  is  certain  of  Enoch,  from  the  number  of  the 
years  of  his  life,  that  he  was  connected  somehow  with  the 
solar  year  of  365   days.      Also   the   names   of   the   ten  ante- 

1  Budde,  Biblische  Urgeschichte,  p.  98  If.  -  Aetvrenlese  zum  AT.  5. 

3  Geschickte,*  i.  383  [History  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  2G7J. 

4  Baethgen,  Beitrage,  p.  14811'. 
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diluvian  princes  of  the  Babylonian  legend,  which  in  number 
and  position  appear  so  similar  to  the  ten  patriarchs  of  the 
Bible,  have  not  up  to  this  time  had  their  meaning  explained,1 
nor  are  they  suited  for  comparison,  if  the  Hebrew  list  of  ten 
members  is  an  enlargement  from  the  one  of  seven  members. 
It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  maintained  that  the  construction 
of  a  list  of  ten  members  (see  p.  178)  necessarily  presupposes 
acquaintance  with  the  ten  Babylonian  princes.2  Eecently 
Budde 3  has  sought  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  author  of  ch.  v.,  the  ten  patriarchs  fall  into  two  groups 
of  five  each,  of  which  the  first  is  meant  to  consist  of  good 
men,  obedient  to  God ;  the  second,  from  Jared  4  onward,  with 
the  exception  of  Enoch  and  Noah,  of  men  who  have  fallen 
into  sinful  corruption.  He  asserts  that,  to  secure  this, 
Methusael  has  been  changed  into  Methuselah,  and  Irad  into 
Jared,  and  that  Enoch  and  Mehujael  are  interchanged  in 
order  that  Enoch  may  stand  as  a  brilliant  exception  among 
the  sinners,  and  may  occupy  the  distinguished  seventh  place. 
But  this  construction  also  is  more  subtle  than  worthy  of 
approval.  First  of  all,  the  alteration  of  Mehujael,  according 
to  Budde  a  name  with  a  good  meaning  (see  ch.  iv.  18),  into 
Mahalalel,  is  not  thereby  explained.  Then,  while  it  is  doubt- 
less correct  that,  according  to  A  (ch.  vi.  9-12),  sinful  corrup- 
tion finally  penetrated  the  race  specified  in  ch.  v.,  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  also  laid  hold  of  those  at  its 
head  ;  and  to  say  that  it  began  with  Jared  in  particular,  is  only 
a  conclusion  drawn  from  a  merely  possible  meaning  of  the 
name,  and  is  not  even  once  hinted  at  by  the  author  himself, 
who  uses  the  same  formulae  of  all  the  patriarchs,  with  the 
exception  of  Enoch.      On  the  contrary,  these  very  patriarchs 

1  In  spite  of  Lenormant's  repeated  attempts  in  his  Comm.  de  Berose, 
235  ff. ;  La  langue  prvmit.  de  la  Chaldee,  324  ff. ;  most  recently,  in  Origines 
de  I'histoire,2  i.  232-266  [Beginnings  of  History,  1883,  pp.  229-268],  where 
he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  ten  names  corresponded  to  ten  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  but  why  then  only  ten  ? 

2  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  165.  3  Biblische  Urgeschiehte,  p.  100  ff. 
4  Declension,  Dent,  xxviii,  43  ;  Lam.  i.  9. 
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Jared  and  Methuselah  are  distinguished  beyond  all  the  others 
by  the  longest  duration  of  life,  at  least  according  to  the 
Massoretic  text.  Or  if  one  follows,  as  Budde  does,  the 
numbers  of  the  Samaritan  text,  there  is  to  be  found  in  these 
the  idea  of  a  continuous  degeneration  from  Seth  onward,  and 
the  dating  of  the  deaths  of  .Tared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech 
in  the  year  of  the  Flood,  does  not  necessarily  imply  death  by 
the  Flood,  and  is,  moreover,  only  a  consequence  of  the  implicit 
chronological  system. 

4.  As  to  the  chronological  system  that  is  carried  out  in 
genealogy,  only  a  few  of  the  numbers,  whether  these  give  the 
ages  of  the  several  patriarchs  at  death,  or  in  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  their  eldest  sons,  are  recognisable  as  round  or  cyclic 
numbers,  such  as  800,  300,  100,  500.  Most  of  them  are 
stated  definitely  and  with  an  appearance  of  historicity.  It  is 
nevertheless  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  latter  have  been 
reckoned  on  the  basis  of  definite  fundamental  hypotheses ; 
consider,  besides  the  365  years  of  Enoch,  how  Methuselah 
dies  just  in  the  year  of  the  Flood.  But  the  principle  lying 
at  the  basis  of  the  reckoning  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  problem  is  all  the  more  difficult,  because  in  these  num- 
bers the  oldest  critical  witnesses,  the  texts  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan,  and  the  LXX.,  diverge  very  widely  from  one 
another,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 


Hebrew. 

Samaritan. 

Septuagint. 

Adam 

130 

800 

930 

130 

800 

930 

230 

700 

930 

Seth 

105 

807 

912 

105 

807 

912 

205 

707 

912 

Enos 

90 

815 

905 

90 

815 

905 

190 

715 

905 

Cainan  . 

70 

840 

910 

70 

840 

910 

170 

740 

910 

Mahalalel 

65 

830 

895 

65 

830 

895 

165 

730 

895 

Jared 

162 

800 

962 

62 

785 

847 

162 

800 

962 

Enoch 

65 

300 

365 

65 

300 

365 

165 

200 

365 

Methuselah 

187 

782 

969 

67 

653 

720 

167 

802 

969 

Lamech  . 

182 

595 

777 

53 

600 

653 

188 

565 

753 

Noah 

500 

500 

500 

Down  to  the  Flood 

100 

(950) 

100 

(950) 

100 

(950) 

Total  . 

1656 

1307 

2242 
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According  to  this,  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  at  death  are 
the  same  in  the  Septuagint  text,  before  it  was  altered  in  the 
Hexaplar  edition,  as  in  the  Hebrew  text,  except  in  the  case 
of  Lamech.  On  the  other  hand,  the  LXX.  regularly  puts 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  the  eldest  son  one  hundred  years 
later,  except  in  the  cases  of  Jared  and  Noah,  where  it 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  of  Methuselah  and  Lamech, 
for  whom  it  has  167  instead  of  187,  and  188  instead  of  182. 
It  thereby  not  only  secures  a  lengthening  of  the  period 
between  Adam  and  the  Flood,  which  makes  it  2242  years 
as  compared  with  the  1656  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  also  a 
greater  equality  in  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  their  firstborn ;  in  the  Hebrew,  the  large  numbers 
162,  187,  182,  in  the  cases  of  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech, 
stand  out  strangely  in  contrast  to  those  of  their  predecessors. 
The  divergent  number  167  in  the  case  of  Methuselah  cannot, 
however,  be  maintained  in  combination  with  802  and  969, 
for  if  so,  Methuselah  must  have  died  after  the  Flood ; 1  it 
was  already,  by  (Demetrius),  Joseph  us,  Julius  Africanus,  and 
in  the  time  after  Origen,  almost  universally  corrected  into 
187.  It  is  in  this  system  erroneous,  but  still  plainly  shows 
its  origin  from  the  Samaritan  text.2  For  the  three  divergent 
numbers  in  the  case  of  Lamech,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
originality  of  the  Massoretic  text,  no  satisfactory  reason  has 
up  to  this  time  been  found.3 

The  Samaritan  text,  with  which  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
agrees,4  has,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  year  of  the  birth  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Jared  62,  of  Methuselah  67,  of  Lamech  53. 
This,  as  in  the  case  of  the  LXX.,  but  in  an  opposite  direction, 
gives  greater  equality  in  the  respective  ages  of  the  patriarchs 
at  the  birth  of  their  eldest  sons ;  it  also  shortens  the  period 
to  the  Flood  to  1307  years,  as  against  1656  in  the  Hebrew 

1  Jerome,  Quuestt. 

2  The  origin  of  this  error  assumed  by  Preuss,  Zeitrechnuvg  der  LXX., 
p.  38  f.,  is  quite  improbable. 

3  Not  omitting  Preuss,  Zeitrechnung,  p.  41. 

4  See  my  "  Beitrage  aus  dem  Bueh  der  Jubilaen,"  in  SBA  W.  1883,  i.  334ff. 
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reckoning.  Further,  not  merely  in  the  case  of  Jared  and 
Methuselah,  whose  extreme  age  in  the  Massoretic  text,  in 
contrast  to  that  of  their  predecessors,  is  surprising,  hut  also 
in  the  case  of  Lamech,  the  numhers  in  the  second  and  third 
columns  are  considerably  smaller.  The  result  is  that  each 
successive  patriarch  has  always  a  shorter  life  than  his  pre- 
decessor, with  the  exceptions  of  Cainan,  Enoch,  and  Noah, 
and  that  not  merely  Methuselah,  as  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but 
also  Jared  and  Lamech,  die  just  in  the  year  of  the  Flood. 
It  cannot  be  concluded  from  Jerome,1  since  his  statement  is 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
that  the  Samaritans  in  his  time  still  had  the  readings  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  at  most,  that  they  had  also  copies  corrected 
according  to  the  Hebrew. 

Since,  now,  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  not  only  diverge 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  also  from  one  another,  and  since  their 
divergences  manifest  a  more  consistent  method  of  reckoning, 
most  moderns,  since  J.  D.  Michaelis,2  are  of  opinion  that  they 
rest  upon  deliberate  alteration  of  the  Massoretic  text,  which, 
therefore,  is  alone  correct.  But  in  this  case,  where  we  have 
to  do,  not  with  a  matter  of  actual  history,  but  witli  a 
chronological  system,  the  critical  maxim,  that  the  more 
irregular  is  the  more  original,  is  not  unassailable,  nor  can 
sufficient  reason  be  shown  for  the  intentional  change  of  the 
numbers  of  the  birth  years  in  the  cases  of  Methuselah  and 
Lamech.  Noldeke,3  following  von  Gutschmid,  remarks  that 
by  adding  up  the  Massoretic  numbers  from  Gen.  v.  to  Ex. 
xii.  40,  we  obtain  2666  years  as  the  period  between  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  that  this 
number  is  exactly  two-thirds  of  4000,  and  therefore  depends 
on  a  system  in  which  a  period  of  4000  years  was  taken  ;is 
that  of  the  duration  of  the  world.  But  nothing  is  thereby 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text ;   the 

1  (Jtuiestiones  in  Gen.  v.  25. 

-  Tucli,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Preuss,  Noldeke,  and  othera 

3  Untersuchungen  wrKritik,  111  t'. 
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proof  rather  goes  the  other  way.  An  interest  in  numerical 
systematising 1  may  be  older,  but  speculations  about  the 
possible  duration  of  the  world  are  not  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Apocalypses.  If,  then,  the  two-thirds  of  4000  be  inten- 
tional, it  follows  that  only  at  a  very  late  date,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  official  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  text,  certain 
numbers  were  changed  in  favour  of  this  system.2  Still  less 
can  the  superiority  of  the  Massoretic  numbers  be  proved 
from  the  fact  that  they  can  be  referred  to  the  numbers 
in  the  accounts  of  the  ten  Babylonian  antediluvian  kings 
(Oppert),  seeing  that  (1)  these  two  lists  have  no  connection 
with  one  another  (see  p.  21G);  and  (2)  the  1656  years  from 
Adam  to  the  Flood  are  reducible  to  the  432,000  years  from 
Alorus  to  Xisuthros  only  by  means  of  the  arbitrary  equating 
of  seven  Hebrew  days  with  five  Chaldean  years;  and  even 
then  the  particular  numbers  attached  to  each  patriarch  and 
king  cannot  be  at  all  brought  into  harmony  with  one 
another. 

On  the  contrary,  after  impartial  consideration,  one  must 
above  all  acknowledge  the  relative  originality  of  the  Samaritan 
(Bertheau),  because  (1)  it  most  consistently  makes  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  age  of  each  succeeding  patriarch  ;  (2)  in  it  the 
principles  applied  in  calculating  the  particular  numbers  are 
clearest ;  (3)  the  divergences  of  the  three  texts  in  the  case  of 
the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  members  can  be  simply  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  of  the  priority  of  the  Samaritan,  not 
of  the  Hebrew,  for  the  Hebrew  has  the  Samaritan  as  its 
presupposition,  while  the  LXX.  has  the  Samaritan  and  the 
Hebrew ;  (4)  in  especial  the  changes  of  the  Hebrew  with 
reference  to  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech  rest  upon  a 
desire  to  lengthen  the  whole  period  down  to  the  Flood  by 
349  years,  which,  in  turn,  is  explained  by  adherence  to  a 
chronological  system,  according  to  which  2666  years  have 
elapsed  by  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt ;  at  the  same 

1  Konig  in  Lutliardt's  ZKW.  iv.  1883,  p.  28G  f. 

2  See  also  de  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  i.  52  ff. 
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time,  the  number  777  in  Lamech's  case1  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  with  reference  also  to  Gen.  iv.  24.  From  the 
fact  that  in  ch.  xi.  the  Hebrew  shows  itself  to  be  more 
original,  as  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Samaritan  texts,2 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  ch.  v.,  because,  if 
the  corrections  introduced  in  ch.  v.  were  sufficient  to  secure 
an  era  of  the  desired  length,  there  was  left  no  reason  for 
corrections  in  ch.  xi. 

According  to  Budde,3  the  leading  thought  occasioning  the 
change  of  numbers  in  the  cases  of  Jared,  Methuselah,  and 
Lamech,  in  the  Hebrew  list,  was  the  endeavour  to  relieve 
them  from  the  suspicion  of  sinfulness,  by  giving  them  the 
longest  possible  duration  of  life,  and  by  making  at  least  two 
of  them  die  before  the  year  of  the  Flood.  Yet  he  remarks 
at  the  same  time  that  the  duration  of  the  antediluvian  period 
in  the  Hebrew,  namely,  1656  years,  corresponds  to  within 
one  year  with  the  sum  total  of  the  years  of  the  Samaritan 
text  to  the  death  of  Noah,   1307  +  350. 

If  the  Samaritan  numbers  are  relatively  more  original 
than  the  Hebrew,  it  follows  that  tolerably  late  modifications 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  text.  And  since  the 
LXX.  again  shows  another  system,  it  follows  that  even 
towards  the  Christian  era  it  was  rightly  felt  that  these 
numbers  were  not  so  much  historical,  as  the  result  of  an 
artificial  calculation.  It  follows  also  that  in  all  three 
systems  the  total  number  in  the  period  is  to  be  understood 
only  in  connection  with  the  numerical  statements  with  regard 
to  the  following  period. 

On  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  three  texts, 
which,  on  account  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Church  of  a 
chronology  founded  upon  the  LXX.  and  the  Itala,  has  been 
much  discussed,  comp.,  as  representative  of  recent  times — 

1  Wellhausen,  JBDTh.  xxii.  471  ;  Ckschichte,  i.  325  [see  Prolegomena 
to  History  of  Israel,  1885,  p.  309]. 

2  Konig  in  Lutliardt's  ZKW.  iv.  1883,  p.  286. 
8  Die  biblische  Uryeschichte,  106  ff. 
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J.  D.  Michaelis  in  the  Commentationcs  of  1 7  6  3  - 1 7  6  8 ,  p.  1 1 6  ff. ; 
Gesenius,  Be  Pentat.  Samarit.  origine,  p.  48  ;  E.  Preuss,  Zeitrech- 
nung  der  LXX.,  Berlin,  1859  ;  also  Bockh,  Manctho  und  die 
Hundsstemperiode,  p.  470  ff. ;  M.  Niebuhr,  Assur  und  Babylon, 
357  ff.  (E.  Konig  in  Luthardt's  ZKW.  iv.  1883,  p.  281  ff.). 
Attempts  to  discover  the  principles  lying  at  the  basis  of  the 
chronology  have  been  made  by  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  3  9  6  [History 
of  Israel,  1876,  i.  p.  274  f.] ;  Bertheau  in  the  Jahresbericht  der 
DMG.  1845,  p.  40  ff.  ;  Lepsins,  Chronologic  der  Aegypter,  i. 
394  ff. ;  Bunsen,  Aegypten,  v.  2,  72  ff.,and  Bibelwcrk,  v.  311  ff. 
(he  makes  use  of  the  Chaldean  cycle  of  600  solar  years 
=  61 85  lunar  years,  as  key);  J.  Oppert  in  GGN.  1877,  no. 
10,  p.  201  ff.  (by  means  of  intricate  and  artificial  reductions 
of  the  Chaldean  numbers) ;  again  by  Bertheau  in  JBDTh.  xxiii. 
657  ff.,  and  Budde,  Die  biblischc  UrgeschichU,  1883,  pp.  89-1 1 6. 
See  further  also  Kosch  in  Herzog's  RE}  xviii.  425  ff.  [2nd  ed. 
xvii.  444  ff.]. — For  the  literature,  see  on  ch.  iv. 

Ver.  1.  This  is  the  writing  of  the  generations  of  Adam,  i.e. 
the  register  l  of  the  generations  descended  from  Adam  (see  ch. 
ii.  4),  namely,  down  to  Noah,  who  begins  a  new  epoch  (Knobel). 

mSn  "iQD — only  here,  elsewhere  in  A  simply  mhn, 
perhaps  from  B  by  combination  of  the  superscription  of 
the  Sethite  table  in  C  (see  ch.  iv.  25)  with  that  of  A ; 
according  to  Bruston,2  because  here  first  the  book  of  the 
twelve  (?)  Toledoth  of  A  begins,  while  ch.  i.-ii.  4  is  merely  an 
introduction  to  the  book. 

cnx — where  it  first  occurs  in  the  verse,  and  from  ver.  3 
onward,  is  used  by  A  as  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man, 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  other  men  who  follow ; 
in  the  second  part  of  ver.  1  and  in  ver.  2  it  is  an  appellative 
and  collective  name  for  mankind,  as  in  ch.  i.  26  f.  By  C, 
in  ch.  ii.  f.,  the  first  man  is  called  Q-jNn  (see  ch.  iii.  17),  Q"JN 
only  in  ch.  iv.  25.  Before  passing,  in  ver.  3  ff.,  to  the  man's 
generations,    reference   is   made,   first    of    all,   because   it    is 

1  Josh,  xviii.  9  ;  Neh.  vii.  5. 

2  In  Revue  Tlie'ologique  de  Montauban,  1882,  p.  15. 
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essential  to  the  understanding  of  ver.  3,  to  what  is  said  in 
ch.  i.  26  ff.,  that  God,  when  (ch.  ii.  4)  He  created  men,  made 
them  in  the  likeness  of  God  (ch.  i.  7,  16,  25,  31),  and  that 
He  created  them  a  pair,  and  blessed  them,  and  so  specially 
destined  them  to  increase  (ch.  i.  28);  it  is  also  added  as 
something  new  that  He  named  them  men. 

Ver.  3.  Begat — namely,  a  child,  a  son.  Olshausen  wishes 
to  insert  !?.  "  The  object  is  implicit  in  the  verb,  and  is  there- 
fore not  always  specially  mentioned,  e.g.  ch.  vi.  4,  xvi.  1,  xxx.  1  ; 
the  suffix  in  S'of  refers  to  the  implicit  object "  (Knobel). 

Tpin — said  of  the  man,  used  throughout  by  A,  while  in 
C  we  have  "6*,  see  ch.  iv.  18.  Its  use,  like  the  phrase 
nnp;n  -nr  and  others,  results  from  the  preciseness  of  ex- 
pression which  characterises  this  writer.1  Later,  as  it 
became  customary  among  the  people  to  receive  a  training 
in   the  Law,  the  term  came  to  be  generally  employed. 

'S3  'is — On  the  variation  of  the  expression,  see  ch.  i.  26. 
If  Seth  is  Adam's  image,  then  he  is  also  the  image  of  God, 
according  to  ver.  1.  The  image  of  God  is  transmitted.  After 
this  it  is  no  longer  specially  mentioned,  it  is  understood  as 
self-evident. 

N")P'l — as  in  ch.  iv.  26  ;  in  ch.  iv.  25,  N")pfi\ 
Ver.  4.  Without  doubt  A  knows  nothing  of  children  who 
were  born  before  Seth,  i.e.  nothing  of  Cain ;  the  other  sons 
and  daughters  are  expressly  assigned  to  a  time  eifter  Seth's 
birth.  Seth  appears  as  firstborn ;  so  also  in  the  list  that 
follows,  the  son  named  is  always  the  firstborn.2 
Ver.  5.  *nf  perfect,  see  ch.  hi.  22. 

nkW — expressly  added  here  and  in  reference  to  all  who 
follow,  with  the  exception  of  Enoch,  though  not  in  ch.  xi. 
1 1  ff.,  partly  to  mark  the  contrast  with  Enoch,  partly  in  order 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  dominion  of  death  (Rom.  v.  14), 
even  in  this  first  and  happiest  age  of  the  world. 

1  Comp.  Job  xxxviii.  28  f. 

2  For  later  fables  about  Seth,  see  Lenormant,  Origenes?  i.  217  if. 
[Beginnings  of  History,  pp.  221-224]. 
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Ver.  9.  i^i?.,  variation  of  "P_,  ch.  iv.  1.  Halevy x  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Kenan  was  the  name  of  a  god 
among  the  Sabeans.2 

Ver.  12.  From  the  numbers  it  is  not  to  be  concluded3 
that  Kenan  (Cainan)  once  stood  before  Enosh. 

Ver.  15.  Mahalalel  occurs  as  a  man's  name,  among  the 
Hebrews,  in  Neh.  xi.  4,  Jared  in  1  Chron.  iv.  18. 

Ver.  18.  The  later  Haggada  attached  to  the  name  of 
Jared  the  interpretation  that  in  his  days  the  ^nrwn  "Oil,  ch. 
vi.  2,  descended  from  heaven,4  or  the  Sethites  from  the  holy 
mountain.5  Budde 6  wishes  to  understand  the  name  as 
meaning  declension,  fall,  sc.  of  the  human  race,  on  the  sup- 
position that  degeneration  began  with  him. 

Vv.  21-24.  Of  Enoch  something  extraordinary  is  related. 
After  the  birth  of  his  firstborn,  he  walked  with  God  three 
hundred  years.  Ilgen  and  Schumann  would  substitute  W 
for  'n  'n  l^nm.  In  Lucian's  recension  of  the  LXX.,7  and  in 
the  Vulgate,  TVi  is  inserted  after  D'ni^n.  Halevy 8  regards 
'n  N  'm  as  an  emendation  of  an  original  "m  due  to  a 
writer  unfriendly  toward  Enoch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "]^nm 
'n  'N  includes  TVl. 

With  God — in  communion  with  God,  in  companionship  with 
Him  (1  Sam.  xxv.  15).  This  expression  is  elsewhere  used 
only  by  A,  and  then  of  Noah,  ch.  vi.  9,9  and  evidently  means 
more  than  before  God10  or  after  God.11  Besides  exemplary 
religious  and  moral  walk,  it  expresses,  doubtless,  also  intimate 
intercourse  with  God,  as  that  was  thought  of  as  still  possible 
in  the  more  perfect  age  of  the  world.     It  thus  corresponds 

1  Eecherches  Bibliques,  ix.  219.  2  Coinp.  Baetligen,  Beitrage,  127  f. 

8  With  Bottcher,  Aehrenlese,  p.  5. 

4  Book  of  Enoch,  cvi.  13,  vi.  6,  according  to  the  reading  of  George 
Syncellus.     Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  iv. 

5  The  Christian  Book  of  Adam,  p.  92. 
(i  Die  biblische  Uryeschichte,  p.  100. 

7  Septuaginta  Luciani,  ed.  Lagarde. 

8  Eecherches  Bibliques,  ix.  210. 

9  It  occurs  elsewhere  in  Micah  vi.  8  ;  Mai.  ii.  6. 

10  Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxiv.  40.  lI  Deut.  xiii.  5  ;  1  Kings  xiv.  8. 
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to  the  residence  of  man  in  the  garden  of  God,  as  recorded 
by  C.  As  this,  it  must  also  have  been  to  man  a  source  of 
higher  knowledge.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  elsewhere,  it 
is  interpreted  as  companionship  with  the  angels,  and  life 
among  heavenly  beings.  It  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.,  as  by 
Sirach  1  and  the  Peshitta  :  evrjpeaT^ae  tw  6ew. 

Ver.  23.  His  lifetime  is  equal  to  the  number  of  days  in 
the  solar  year,  "^i ;  some  MSS.  have  vrn,  in  accordance 
with  the  parallel  passages. 

Ver.  24.  His  piety  is  mentioned  once  more,  in  order  to 
explain  his  translation. 

And  he  was  no  more  there,  or  to  be  found,  i.e.  he  had 
disappeared  ;  so  Livy  of  Eomulus : 2  ncc  deinde  in  terris  fuit 
(Tuch).  "  The  expression  is  used  of  sudden  disappearance,3 
especially  if  secret,  and  when  the  details  are  not  exactly 
known  "  4  (Knobel).  On  ti^K,  in  narrative  style,  see  Ewald, 
321a. 

For  God  had  taken  him  away,  not  by  sickness  or  death 
(1  Kings  xix.  4),  because  then  the  whole  turn  given  to  the 
expression  by  the  use  of  '31  ^K,  instead  of  the  ordinary  nip*}, 
would  be  unintelligible,  but  without  death,  and  therefore 
alive,  from  the  earth,5  irpbs  to  Oeiov ; 6  according  to  a  widely- 
spread  opinion,  into  paradise ; 7  according  to  others,  into 
heaven  (the  sky).8  The  reason  of  his  being  taken  away  is  not 
that  he  was  liable  to  declension,  as  if  he  were  to  be  preserved 
from  falling  back  into  sin,9  but,  according  to  the  first  part  of 
the  verse,  because  of  God's  complete  satisfaction  with  him. 

1  Ecclus.  xliv.  16  [Evux  sitrnpstmnoi  x.vplu\. 

2  Livy,  i.  16.  3  Isa.  xvii.  14  ;  Ps.  ciii.  16. 

4  1  Kings  xx.  40  ;  comp.  Gen.  xlii.  13,  36. 

5  Ecclus.  xliv.  16,  xlix.  14  ;  Heb.  xi.  5. 

6  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  3.  4. 

7  Doubtful  whether  so  in  Book  of  Enoch  lxx.and  xii.  1  f.,  but  certainly 
in  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  iv.;  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.  v.  5  ;  Vulgate,  Ecclus. 
xliv.  16  ;  Aethiop.  version  of  Gen.  v.  24,  etc. 

8  The  seventh  heaven,  Ascensio  Isaiae,  ix.  9.  See  Thilo,  Codex  apocry- 
phusN.T.,?.  756  ff. 

'•'  Rashi  ;  comp.  Wisdom  iv.  10  ff. 

DILLMANN. — I.  15 
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It  is  the  highest  distinction  of  piety,  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment acknowledges  only  to  Elijah  besides,1  and  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  being  swallowed  alive  by  the  earth.2  While 
0  in  ch.  iii.  assigns  to  men  an  original  destination  to  com- 
munion with  God,  and  an  original  possibility  of  exemption 
from  death,  A  represents  the  law  of  death  as  prevailing  from 
the  first  (ch.  v.  5),  though  certainly  only  after  a  long  life,  but 
here  grants  the  possibility  of  another  exit  to  the  faultlessly 
lived  life  of  communion  with  God.3  The  translation  of 
Xisuthros 4  in  the  Babylonian  legend  corresponds  to  this, 
but  we  are  not  therefore  entitled  to  regard  the  biblical  state- 
ment as  a  copy  from  it.5 

Eedslob  has  wrongly  regarded  ver.  24  as  an  interpolation 
of  B,  and  Schumann  as  an  unauthentic  addition.  Also  the 
new  attempt  of  Buckle6  to  secure  ver.  24  and  the  first  four 
words  of  ver.  22  to  his  J'2  (see  above,  p.  180),  i.e.  to  prove 
them  an  insertion  of  H's,  like  ver.  29,  wrecks  both  on  the 
thrice  repeated  D,n^x(n),7  and  on  ch.  vi.  9.  It  is  true  that, 
in  ver.  22,  'xn  nx  *yi3n  *^nm  for  W  looks  somewhat  strange, 
and  it  might  certainly  be  a  later  emendation  taken  from  ver. 
24.8  But  ver.  24  regarded  as  a  repeated  statement  is  quite 
unobjectionable,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  points  to  the 
authorship  of  0. 

Traces  of  a  dissemination  of  the  Enoch  tradition  in  the 
region  of  Asia  Minor  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  Zenobius,9  in 
Stephanus  Byzantinus  sub  'Ikovlov,  and  in  Suidas  sub  Ndvvaicos, 
who  mention  a  Phrygian  king,  Nannacus  or  Annacus,  in  the 
age  before  the  Deucalion  Flood.  His  name  was  used  pro- 
verbially if   one  wished  to  characterise  ancient  times,  or  a 

1  2  Kings  ii.  2  Num.  xvi. 

3  Comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51  i. 

4  Berosus,  ed.  Bichter  [Leipz.  1825],  p.  57. 

5  Kosters,  ThT.  xix.  338  f.;  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  180. 
Parallels  from  the  classics  are  given  by  Buperti  in  Henke's  Magaziny 
vi.  194  ff. 

G  Urgeschichte,  169  ff.  7  In  ver.  29,  on  the  contrary,  ninv 

8  See  the  Lucian  LXX.  9  Prov.  vi.  10. 
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specially  piteous  supplication.  According  to  Stephanus,  his 
name  is  found  in  that  of  the  Phrygian  city  of  Iconium,  which 
was  regarded  as  his  city.  Nannacus  is  the  better  supported 
reading,  not  Annacus.  That  he  was  connected  with  the 
biblical  Enoch  in  the  age  of  syncretism,  follows  from  its  being 
related  of  him,  according  to  Stephanus  and  Suidas,  that  he 
lived  over  three  hundred  years,  and  prophesied  the  coming 
Flood.1  Buttmann 2  has  connected  the  Greek  Ala/cos  as 
linguistically  and  in  reality  one  with  Enoch  and  Annacus. 
Ewald3  has  discovered  in  him  the  inaugurator  or  beginner, 
i.e.  the  good  god,  of  the  new  year.  Hitzig,4  by  the  derivation 
of  Annacus  from  the  Sanskrit  anna,  i.e.  nourishment,  interprets 
him  as  god  of  the  year's  produce  or  of  the  year.5 

The  mysterious  figure  of  Enoch  in  our  passage  has  given 
occasion  to  Jews  and  Christians  for  further  explanations  and 
fancies.  In  Ecclus.  xliv.  16  he  is  described  as  TrapdSeiyfia 
fieravoias  Tat?  <yeveah.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  in  Jude 
14  f.  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  seer  and  prophet  who,  by  preaching 
repentance,  prepared  for  the  judgment  of  the  Flood.  In 
virtue  of  his  intercourse  with  the  higher  world,  he  was 
regarded  as  participating  in  occult  knowledge,  as  possessor 
of  deeper  insight  into  the  things  of  heaven  and  earth, 
especially  as  discoverer  of  and  expert  in  astronomy  and 
arithmetic.6  He  also  figures  as  clerk  of  court  and  chancellor 
in  heaven.  Books  were  written  in  his  name.  His  name 
was  interpreted  "  initiated  or  expert,"  as  if  pronounced  span 
or  Span,  and  passed  over  to  the  Moslems  in  the  synonymous 
name  Idris  (scholar).7 

1  See  Bochart,  Phale<j  [1646],  ii.  13.  2  Mythologus,  i.  175. 

3  Geschichte,3  i.  380  f.  [History  of  Israel,  i.  266].         4  ZDMG.  xx.  185. 

5  Others  in  a  still  different  way.  See  Bbttcher,  Be  Inferis,  §  245  ff. ; 
Bolimer,  136  ;  Bimsen,  Bibelwerk,  v.  308  ;  Merx,  Job,  p.  10;  Lenormant, 
Origenes,  i.  253  f.  [Beginnings  of  History,  259  f.] ;  Babelon  in  Revue  de 
Vhistoire  des  religions,  t.  xxiii.  180. 

8  Eupolemus  in  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  ix.  17  [ed.  Heini- 
chen,  vol.  ii.  p.  21].     The  proof  of  this  depends  on  the  number  365. 

7  Book  of  Enoch  ;  Fabricius,  Codex  pseud.  V.T.,  i.  160-223  ;  Winer, 
fiealworterbuch,5  i.  476  ff. 
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Ver.  2  8  f.  Lamech,  the  last  in  the  list  before  Noah,  has 
here  a  character  quite  other  than  that  given  to  the  Lamech 
of  ch.  iv.  1 9  ff.  In  order  to  call  attention  to  this,  and  because 
of  Noah's  special  importance,  R  has  inserted  the  statement  of 
ver.  29.  Lamech  says  :  This  {child)  will  let  us  (the  human  race) 
breathe  again  from,  i.e.  will  give  us  peace  and  comfort  in  spite 
of,  our  work  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,  which  come  to  us  from 
the  ground  which  Jahve  has  cursed  (ch.  iii.  17),  i.e.  pressed  down 
by  the  burden  of  fatiguing  work  upon  ground  to  which  God's 
curse  attaches,  and  longing  for  rest,  he  recognises  and  longs 
for  in  Noah  the  man  who  is  to  begin  a  new  epoch,  and  (by  the 
grace  of  God)  lead  men  to  a  better  life  (comp.  ch.  viii.  21). 
The  contrast  to  the  self-satisfied  heathen  temper  of  the  Lamech 
of  ch.  iv.  23  ff.  is  by  this  sharply  enough  marked.  A  reference 
of  the  words  to  the  discovery  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  by 
Noah  l  was  certainly  not  in  the  minds  of  C  or  B,  otherwise 
they  would  have  expressed  themselves  differently  in  ch. 
ix.  20  f.  To  prophesy  or  to  make  another  prophecy  of  wine 
as  a  means  of  comfort  against  the  divine  curse,  is  also  no 
affair  of  biblical  writers.  In  Micah  ii.  11  it  appears  who 
prophesies  of  this. 

tipru* — LXX.  &iavairav(T€i  rj^aq,  therefore  MrM*,  but 
doubtless  only  as  an  emendation  for  the  more  difficult  ij»m\ 
It  offers,  indeed,  no  exact  etymology  of  the  word  Noah, 
since  ru,  ma,  'F^li  Arabic  ndcha,  are  not  connected  with  am. 
But  such  a  thing  is  just  as  little  intended  here  as  in  the  case 
of  the  biblical  explanations  of  other  names.  Coincidence  in 
certain  sounds  is  sufficient  for  connection  of  thought. 

That  the  remark  does  not  belong  to  A  is  'evident  from 
the  use  of  the  name  ron*,  from  the  reference  to  ch.  iii.  17  ff., 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  with  A  explanations  of  names 
are  not  elsewhere  frequent.  It  is  much  more  probably  a 
fragment  from  the  genealogy  of  C  (see  ch.  iv.  25  f.),  inserted 
by  E  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  and  with  a  change 
of  the  ra-JiK  of  A  into  ni  toerrw  to^i  ja. 

1  Bohmer,  Budde,  Urgeschichte,  306  ff. ;  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  160. 
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Nothing  has  been  determined  so  far  regarding  the 
derivation  of  the  name  na.  It  is  unknown  except  as  Hebrew, 
for  the  equating  of  Akkadian  Na  =  Ann  =  Xisuthros 1  is  not 
to  be  taken  seriously ;  and  JVcoe,  as  in  the  LXX.,  on  the  coins 
of  the  Phrygian  city  Apamea-Kibotos  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  and  his  successors,2  was  first 
introduced  there  by  Jews  or  Christians.3  Among  other 
peoples  the  heroes  of  the  Flood  bear  other  names.  The 
usual  derivation  of  Noah  as  rest,  from  nw,  has  this  against  it, 
that  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  never  written  nia  but  always 
nj,  as  from  a  root  ru,  which  Ewald4  seeks  to  connect  with  60, 
fresh,  new,  and  Halevy 5  regards  as  root  of  nn,'lJ  with  the 
meaning  to  be  agreeable,  so  that  nb}  agrdment  cle  sacrifice,  would 
be  an  allusion  to  ch.  viii.  12.  Hitzig6  classes  it  with  2\J&*^s 
aich,  flood.  Still  worse  is  the  reference  of  the  name  to  vdeo, 
vavco,  vifyay,  vavs,  as  if  it  meant  swimmer  and  sailor,7  or 
to  the  Sanskrit  ndvaka  =  sailor,8  or  the  combination  with  the 
Indian  Eishi  Nahusha.9  Specifically  Arabic  is  the  connection 
of  the  name,  taken  over  in  the  form  Nuach,  with  n&ha,  i.e.  to 
mourn,  to  bewail.10 

Ver.  32.  "  Noah  at  the  birth  of  his  first  son  is  older  than 
all  the  other  patriarchs  at  their  sons'  births.  This  is  because 
the  author  wished  Noah's  sons  to  have  children  only  after 
the  Flood,  and  then  not  to  be  too  old "  (Knobel).  But  he 
was  obliged  to  make  the  Flood  as  far  from  Noah's  birth  as 
he  does,  because  otherwise  his  predecessors  could  not  reach 
the  extreme  length  of  life  attributed  to  them,  without  their 

1  Sayce  in  SEAT.  1872,  i.  301. 

2  Ekhel,  Doctrina  Numorum  veterum,  i.  3.  132  ft*.  ;  Madden  in  Numis- 
matic Chronicle,  1866,  p.  173  ff. 

3  See  further,  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  386  [History  of  Israel,  i.  269  f.]. 

4  Geschichte,5  i.  385  [History  of  Israel,  i.  269,  note  1]. 

5  Revue  des  etudes  juives,  xxii.  p.  611.     But  see  rather  Ewald,  156c. 

G  Geschichte  Israels,  p.  225.  7  Buttmann,  Mytholoyus,  p.  203. 

8  Grill,  Erzvater,  p.  44. 

9  Windischmann,    Ursagen  der  arischen   Vo'lker,  p.  7  ft.  ;    Lenormant, 
Origenes*  ii.  170,  256 ff. 

io  ZDMG.  xxiv.  207  ff. 
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lifetime  extending  beyond  the  time  of  the  Flood.  Of  course" 
it  is  only  meant  that  he  began  to  beget  children  in  his  five 
hundredth  year,  not  that  he  begat  them  all  in  this  year.  Shem 
appears  as  the  firstborn.      See  further  the  notes  on  ch.  xi.  10. 


5.   The  Corruption  of  Men  before  the  Flood, 
vi.  1-8  ;  according  to  c. 

An  account  is  given,  loosely  connected  with  what  goes 
before,  of  how,  after  men  began  to  multiply,  the  divine  order 
was  utterly  overturned  by  the  intercourse  of  the  sons  of  God 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  a  race  of  giants  arose 
(vv.  1—4) ;  and  how  God  then,  in  consideration  of  the 
fundamental  and  complete  corruption  among  men,  resolved 
on  the  universal  sentence  of  destruction,  in  which  only  Noah 
was  to  find  grace  (vv.  5—8).  By  this  it  is  intended  to  supply 
a  foundation  for  the  narrative  of  the  judgment  of  the  Flood 
given  from  ch.  vi.  9  onward.  The  same,  therefore,  is  intended 
as  is  given  by  A,  in  his  own  way  and  more  briefly,  in  ch.  vi.  1 1  f. 
It  is  thus  quite  evident  that  this  section  does  not  belong  to  A. 

Vv.  5—8  are  generally  and  rightly  assigned  to  C.  The 
expressions  Hin^  "W  (ch.  viii.  21),  PI,  ^r1'?  (chs.  iii.  16  f., 
xxxiv.  7),  n™?,  nP"3S,  ID  N?P>  as  well  as  the  very  anthropo- 
pathic  representation  of  the  feelings  of  God  in  ver.  6,  allow 
no  room  for  doubt. 

The  origin  of  vv.  1—4  is  not  so  clear.  Certainly  in  this 
position  these  verses  also  are  a  contribution  to  the  delineation 
of  the  corruption  before  the  Flood,  and  linguistically  at  least 
ver.  1  f.  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  C.1  But  in 
ver.  3  f.  there  are  no  signs,  except  Dtxn,  which  speak  in  his 
favour.  The  representation  is  obscure  and  disconnected,  and 
contains  gaps  ;  the  verses,  especially  ver.  4,  have  the  appear- 
ance  of   being   hardly  more    than  an  extract  from  a  fuller 

1  n.l^'   ^Dl}'   Winn  "OS-^y,   Dnxn,  U1L5    in    a    physical   sense.      See 
also  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  p.  8  f. 
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account.  Since,  further,  the  whole  section,  vv.  1-4,  is  not 
only  not  again  taken  account  of  in  what  follows,  but  rather 
stands  by  itself  as  an  episode,  and  since,  in  its  contents,  it 
does  not  carry  on  the  history  on  the  basis  of  ch.  ii.  f.,  but  rather 
shows  itself  to  be  a  parallel  account,1  we  must  assume  that  it 
is  taken  from  another  writing,  and  that  the  one  from  which 
ch.  iv.  1 7-24  is  derived.  This  section,  as  is  evident  from  ver.  4 
taken  in  connection  with  Num.  xiii.  33,  shares  with  the  other2 
the  presupposition  of  a  continuity  of  development  unbroken  by 
any  flood,  and  the  phenomena  of  agreement  with  the  Phoenician 
cycle  of  myths.  Eegarding  its  insertion  into  the  context  of 
C,  one  must  judge  just  as  in  the  case  of  ch.  iv.  17-24.  The 
disconnectedness  of  the  representation  is  to  be  explained  in 
this  way,  that  the  original  was  only  in  part  adopted,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  of  use  for  the  purposes  of  C.  But  it  is  possible 
that  still  later  hands  have  introduced  modifications  into  it. 

Even  by  this  insertion  of  the  passage  into  6"s  history  of 
God's  dealings  with  men,  the  thoroughly  mythological  character 
which  adhered  to  the  narrative,  has  not  been  stripped  off.  Many 
ancient  peoples  told  of  giant  races  that  had  preceded  them. 
In  Canaan,  even  in  later  times,  men  could  point  to  remnants 
of  an  unslaughtered  primitive  population  of  great  size,  who 
were  designated  by  names  such  as  B^BPi,  PW  *J3,  and  also 
D7B3  (Num.  xiii.  33).  The  farther  back  we  go  into  the 
primitive  age,  the  more  hateful  and  terrible  must  those  giant 
races  have  been.  By  combining  the  recollection  of  a  variety 
of  great  works,  whose  origin  was  later  obscure,  or  of  rude 
powers  of  nature,  whose  subjection  necessarily  preceded  the 
blossoming  of  later  culture,  the  conception  of  these  giants 
grew  into  that  of  something  monstrous.  They  were  made 
into  half  supernatural  beings,  to  whom  some  good  actions 
were,  indeed,  attributed,  but  who  were  on  the  whole  regarded 

1  Sclirader  in  de  Wette,  Einleitung  in  das  AT.,8  276;  Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena,  323  f.  [Prolegomena  to  Hist,  of  Israel,  307,  note]  ;  H.  Sclmltz, 
Alttestamentliche  Theologie*  27  f.  [Eng.  trans.  :  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Edin.  1892,  vol.  i.  p.  30]. 

2  O.  Gruppe  notwithstanding. 
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as  wild  intractable  breakers  through  of  every  bound  and 
ordinance.  As  the  Greeks  placed  their  Titans  and  giants  at 
the  beginning  of  the  development,  so  also  in  Canaan  much 
must  have  been  said  of  these  primeval  giant  races,  &P  ^X 
(ver.  4).  That  they  should  be  regarded  as  half  divine,  i.e.  as 
beings  descended,  half  from  gods  and  half  from  men,  follows 
necessarily  if  we  assume  the  standpoint  of  the  old  nature 
religions.1  One  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  the  account  in 
these  verses  is  drawn  from  such  old  legends  of  the  giants. 
They  did  not  originate  within  the  bounds  of  Mosaism.  But 
they  could  not  survive  even  in  the  popular  tradition  of  Israel, 
without  at  least  a  reduction  of  the  divine  beings,  from  whom 
the  giants  were  said  to  have  been  descended,  to  mere  Bw£  Mf; 
and  adequate  expression  is  given,  by  means  of  the  divine 
judgment  in  ver.  3,  to  the  horror  with  which  strict  religion 
could  not  but  regard  such  disturbance  of  divine  and  human 
order.  By  his  acceptance  of  this  history,  the  author  has 
certainly  shown  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  horrible 
perversion  of  all  order.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  he  does 
not  relate  the  matter  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to 
characterise  the  perversion  into  which  the  antediluvian  race 
of  men  had  fallen.  It  is  only  to  serve  this  purpose  that  the 
statement  is  removed  from  another  connection  in  which  it 
once  stood  and  placed  here  before  the  Flood.2 

(a)  Vers.  1—4.  Connection  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the 
daughters  of  men ;  God's  precaution  against  this,  together 
with  remarks  on  the  Nephilim  of  the  primitive  age. 

Ver.  1  f.  The  apodosis  to  the  temporal  clause  begins  with 
ver.  2. 

Ail) — comp.  chs.  iv.  26,  ix.  20,  x.  8,  xi.  6  ;  Num.  xxv.  1. 
The  time  of  the  occurrence  is  only  approximately  determined 

1  Comp.  on  the  giants  among  the  Phoenicians,  Eusebius,  Praeparatio 
Evangelica,  i.  10.  6,  where  also  we  have  the  passage  :  xko  ^nripav  is,  Qwh, 
iXpnittzrtfyv  rmv  tots  yvvxixuv  dvotilyv  fiio-yopsvuv  oig  »v  si/ti>x,oisu  [eel. 
Heinichen,  vol.  i.  p.  40]. 

2  For  interpretation,  see  Buckle,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  pp.  1-45  ; 
0.  Gruppe  in  ZATIV,  ix.  135 ff. 
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by  this  remark,  and  in  any  case  goes  back  to  a  period  earlier 
than  ch.  v.  32. — Dixn,  so  vv.  5-7,  ch.  viii.  21. — '3  'wi  nb3TlK, 
see  ch.  i.  4. 

nhb — physically  beautiful,  comp.  chs.  ii.  9,xxiv.  16,xxvi.  7, 
but  also  Ex.  ii.  2. 

'J1  inp'"i — in  the  Old  Testament  the  usual  expression  for  to 
marry,  e.g.  Gen.  xix.  14,  xxv.  1,  xxxvi.  2. 

'2  'n  i>30 — any  for  whom  they  had  a  liking,  i.e.  whoever 
happened  to  please  them.1  Mere  carnal  lust  is  thus  made 
prominent  as  the  determining  motive  of  the  sons  of  God. 

D*r6gn  \aa — or  wrbx  'a 2  or  D"6n  ^a,3  never  nirr  \13,  is  the 
name  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  angels  when  the 
reference  is  to  their  nature  as  beings  of  higher  divine  mould, 
as  superterrestrial ;  otherwise  when  spoken  of  as  executing  a 
duty  at  the  bidding  of  God,  they  are  called  D^pD.  Here 
also,  in  accordance  with  the  well-established  usage  of  the 
language,  we  must  understand  these  beings  to  be  meant. 
The  oldest  exegetical  tradition  witnesses  to  this,4  in  agree- 
ment with  most  modern  expositors.5  The  late  doctrine  of  a 
fall  of  the  angels  has  mainly  supported  itself  on  this  passage.6 
Of  course  the  idea  of  a  carnal  intercourse  of  angels  with 
women  of  the  human  race  was  offensive  to  a  cultured  way  of 
thinking,  especially  to  the  Christian  consciousness  (Matt. 
xxii.  30),  and  therefore  various  attempts  were  early  made  to 
remove  the  offence  from  the  text.  The  Jews  and  others 
following  them 7  wished  to  understand  sons  of  distinguished 

1  On  p  as  a  particle  used  for  separating  the  component  parts  of  a 
conception,  see  Ewald,  278c.     Comp.  Gen.  vii.  22,  ix.  10,  xvii.  1 2. 

2  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii.  7. 

3  Ps.  xxix.  1,  lxxxix.  7  [6].     Comp.  Dan.  iii.  25. 

4  Book  of  Enoch,  Book  of  Jubilees,  Philo,  Jiule  6  f.  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4  ; 
Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  3.  1  ;  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  parti- 
cular MSS.  of  the  LXX.  in  ed.  of  Field  ;  the  older  Church  Fathers. 

5  Kurtz,  Drechsler,  Baumgarten,  Hofmann,  Delitzsch  ;  Tuch,  Knobel, 
Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Hoelemaon,  Schrader  ;  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  and  others. 

6  Book  of  Enoch,  Ep.  of  Jude,  etc. 

7  Targmns,  Bereshith  Rabba,  c.  26  ;  Saadia,  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  etc.  ; 
Symmachus  ;  Samaritan  Versions,  Erpenius'  Arabic  translation  of  Penta- 
teuch [1622]  ;  Mercerus,  Spinoza  :  Herder,  Buttmann. 
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men,  princes,  potentates,  in  comparison  with  whom  the 
daughters  of  men,  i.e.  of  people  of  a  lower  rank,  would  offer 
a  contrast ;  but  from  the  ironical  representation  of  Ps.  lxxxii.  6, 
and  from  Ps.  xlix.  3  (2),  where  D1S  has  its  antithesis  in  B*K, 
such  a  usage  of  speech  cannot  be  justified,  and  it  is  expressly 
contradicted  by  the  ^ixn  of  ver.  1  as  well  as  by  ver.  4.  No 
better  is  the  very  widely  current  interpretation  which 
appeared  among  the  Christians,1  according  to  which  the  sons 
of  God  are  to  be  understood  in  the  spiritual  sense  as  pious 
men,  who  led  an  angel's  life,  commonly  as  pious  men  of  the 
line  of  Seth,  who  called  themselves  after  Elohim,2  and  the 
daughters  of  men  as  worldly  women  of  the  line  of  Cain ;  and 
according  to  which  in  the  gradual  blending  of  the  Sethite  with 
the  Cainite  race,  is  found  the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the 
whole  race  of  man.  But  there  is  nothing  in  our  text  about  a 
contrast  between  Sethite  men  and  Cainite  women.  It  is  not 
hinted,  either  in  ch.  iv.  or  in  ch.  v.,  that  down  to  this  time 
the  Sethite  list  embraced  only  pious  men,  or  that  between  the 
Sethites  and  the  Cainites  there  was  any  barrier,  the  breaking 
down  of  which  must  draw  after  it  a  special  judgment  of  God. 
The  expression  sons  of  God  for  pious  men  is  as  yet  unusual  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Although,  starting  from  the  idea  of  the  divine 
sonship  of  Israel,3  the  members  of  God's  people,4  especially 
the  really  pious  among  them,5  received  the  title  in  writing  of 
an  exalted  character,  it  was  not  used  of  the  pious  generally, 
least  of  all  in  prose  writing.  It  is  impossible  that  in  the  apo- 
dosis,  ver.  2,  msn  can  mean  anything  else  than  in  the  protasis 
in  ver.  I.6  It  is  inconceivable  how  Nephilim  should  have  sprung 
from  connections  between  Sethite  men  and  Cainite  women.7 

1  Clementine  Recognitions,  Julius  Africanus,  Eplirem  ;  Christian  Book 
of  Adam  ;  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alex.,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  others  ;  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  and  almost  all  ecclesiastical 
expositors ;  also  Hiivernick,  Hengstenberg,  Bunsen,  Kahnis,  Oehler,  Keil, 
Lange,  etc. 

2  Clericus,  Dathe.  3  Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Hos.  xi.  1,  etc. 

4  Deut.  xiv.  1,  xxxii.  5  ;  Hos.  ii.  1  ;  Isa.  i.  2. 

5  Ps.  lxxiii.  15.  6  See  Schrader,  Studien,  p.  67  f. 

7  This  much  discussed  question  is  treated  by  Dettinger  in  Tub.  Zeitschr. 
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Aquila  stood  almost  alone  in  his  interpretation,  according  to 
which  by  E^npKri  *j?a  are  understood  the  viol  rcov  dewv 
(idolators  ?) ;  as  also  Ilgen,1  who  assumed  that  the  Cainites, 
on  account  of  their  fortunate  discoveries,  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  sons  of  God. 

Ver.  3.  Before  any  statement  is  made  of  the  consequences 
of  this  connection,  we  are  told  what  God  did  in  opposition. 
Those  in  the  highest  degree  guilty  are  the  sons  of  God.  One 
therefore  expects  to  learn  how  God  proceeds  against  them. 
If,  in  view  of  this,  we  refer  Tin  to  the  angels,  and  understand 
it  as  a  collective  expression  for  angelic  beings  as  a  whole,2 
or  as  the  spiritual  substance  out  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed,3 the  interpretation  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
following  words ;  for  the  sentence :  "  The  divine  substance 
shall  not  remain  in  the  human  race,  since  the  human 
substance  is  flesh,  but  a  violent  end  shall  be  made  of  the 
matter  "  (Wellhausen),  is  not,  even  apart  from  pT  and  D3B>3, 
compatible  with  the  second  part  of  the  verse,  and  leads  to 
its  being  struck  out  as  a  gloss  due  to  misunderstanding 
(Wellhausen).  Further,  *nvi  for  the  spiritual  material  of 
angels  would  be  a  very  unfitly  chosen  expression,  since 
God's  spirit  is  essentially  in  man  also  (ch.  ii.  7  and  often 
elsewhere). 

The  text,  as  it  stands,  was  no  doubt  otherwise  intended. 
The  case  of  the  sons  of  God  is  left  aside,  because  the  statement 
is  concerned  only  with  matters  among  men,  not  with  the 
mysteries  which  lie  behind.4  Only  of  men  is  anything  said. 
Guilt  on  their  part  is  not  suggested  in  ver.  1  f.  That  it  was 
any  ambition  on  their  part  to  connect  themselves  with  higher 

fur  Theologie,  1835  ;  Keil  in  LZ.  1855,  p.  220  ff.  ;  1856,  pp.  21  ff.,  401  ff.  ; 
Kurtz,  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne  Gottes,  Berlin,  1K">7  ;  Die  Sohne  Gottes,  Mitau, 
1858;  Hengstenberg  in  EKZ.  1858,  nrs.  29,  35-37;  Reinke,  Beifrage, 
v.  91  ff.;  Schrader,  Studien,  61  ff.  ;  P.  Scliolz,  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne  Gottes, 
1865. 

1  In  Paulus,  Memorabilia,  vii.  131  ff.  2  Ewald,  JB.  vii.  22. 

s  Wellhausen,  Composition,  1889,  p.  306  ;  Gruppe,  ZATW.  ix.  150. 

4  Later  writers  repaired  the  omission.  Book  of  Enoch,  ch.  i.\.  It'.,  ami 
others. 
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beings  (as  Knobel  supposes)  is  not  a  thought  in  accordance 
with  our  text.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  barrier  raised  by 
creation  between  sons  of  God  and  children  of  men  has  been 
broken  through,  and  that  not  in  accordance  with  holy  divine 
purposes,  but  in  the  service  of  sensuality  and  fleshly  lust, 
and  that  the  tendency  thus  set  free,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time 
accompanied  with  superhuman  power  and  knowledge,  must 
lead  into  the  mire  of  the  deepest  sinful  corruption,  and 
frustrate  God's  intentions  with  regard  to  men.  To  this  God 
will  put  a  stop.  He  does  it  by  weakening  the  vital  force  of 
men,  or  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  lifetime  of  men  (to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years) ;  and  so,  by  apportioning  a  shorter 
term  of  life,  He  not  merely  restores  the  disturbed  boundaries 
between  divine  and  human  beings,  but  also  hinders  the  per- 
petuating of  the  service  of  sin  among  men  (comp.  ch.  iii.  2  2  f.). 

"•nn  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  working  upon  men  and 
judging  them,1  but,  as  appears  from  the  conclusion  drawn  in 
the  second  part  of  the  verse,  the  spirit  of  life  given  by  God 
to  men  (ch.  ii.  7),  the  principle  of  their  physical  and  mental 
(spiritual)  life. 

d?S$>— iib — need  not,  as  Knobel  would  have  it,  mean :  not 
for  all  future  time,  never  more}  but  may  mean,3  like  D?W?  ^,4 
not  'permanently,  not  for  ever  (not :  for  eternity,  in  the  meta- 
physical sense).5  This  rendering  is  alone  suitable  here  in  view 
of  the  antithetical  statement  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse. 

flT — intransitive  form.6  The  versions,7  also  Saadia,  express 
the  idea  to  remain,  dwell,  endure,  last,  and  it  is  possible  that 
another  reading 8  lies  at  the  basis  of  their  rendering ;  but  it 

1  Symmaclius,   Targum  Jonathan,  Graecus  Venetus,    Luther,  Rosen- 
miiller. 

2  As  Ps.  xv.  5,  xxx.  7  (6),  lv.  23  (22)  ;  Joel  ii.  26,  and  often  elsewhere. 

3  Schrader,  Studien,  77. 

4  Ps.  ciii.  9  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  24  ;  Job  vii.  16. 

5  See  Jer.  iii.  12  ;  Lam.  iii.  31.  G  Ewald,  1386 

7  LXX.,  Peshitta,  Onkelos,  Vulgate. 

8  DVTS  Cappellus   following  the   Arabic;  "iVTS   Hgen;  ppS  Clericus, 
Kuenen,1 ThT.  xviii.  134  ;  f\3\  Halevy  in  Revue  exit.  1883,  p.  273. 
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is  equally  possible  that  this  sense,  which  would  suit  the  con- 
text very  well,  has  merely  been  guessed  at.  The  Massoretic 
reading,  first  certainly  attested  in  Symmachus,  is  either 
explained,  after  the  Arabic  ddna,  medial  Vav,  humble  one's 
self:  my  spirit  shall  not  always  he  humbled  in  man,  be 
degraded ; l  or  for  P*!,  to  act  as  judge,  the  idea  rule,  govern 
is  substituted :  my  spirit  shall  not  always  govern  in  man}  or 
even  the  idea  be  strong  and,  powerful?  But  neither  to  be 
humbled  nor  to  govern  is  a  signification  that  can  be  proved  for 
Hebrew.  In  both  cases  the  meaning  is  supposed  to  be:  the 
spirit  that  gives  vital  power  to  men  is  not  to  do  so  O^V?,  for 
unlimited  time,  for  centuries.  God  wishes  sensibly  to  shorten 
their  lifetime,  in  order  that  the  distinction  between  them  and 
Wnba,  disturbed  by  the  intercourse  with  the  B^S??  ^3,  may 
become  evident  (and  that  they  may  become  conscious  of  it). 

-iba  Nin  D3B>3 — this  the  versions,4  the  Jewish  expositors, 
and  many  moderns  5  render  :  because  he  {sc.  man)  is  flesh.  This 
gives  sense  when  taken  as  supplying  a  reason  for  the  preceding 
statement.  But  Djcrn  cannot  convey  this  meaning.  For  even 
if  one  were  to  grant  here  (in  the  Pentateuch)  a  late  Hebrew  6 
?!?  (="*%?,  Gen.  xxxix.  9,  23),  meaning  because,  dj  would  still 
be  inadmissible.  For  'ai  MBb  could  not 7  mean  :  because  he  is 
(not  only  spirit,  but)  also  flesh ;  but  only :  because  he  also  is 
flesh.  But  "  he  also,"  sc.  like  other  earthly  beings,8  would,  in 
this  connection,  be  meaningless,  whether  one  attaches  the  clause 
to  what  goes  before  or  (Knobel)  to  the  second  part  of  the  verse. 
And  Delitzsch's  paraphrase,9  "  because  he,  too,  on  his  part  (in 

1  J.  D.  Micliaelis,  Vater,  Tuch,  Gesenius,  Tliesaurus ;  Ewald,  Baum- 
garten,  etc. 

2  Schumann,   Delitzsch,   Keil,    Knobel,    Bunsen,    Schrader,    Oehler, 
Budcle,  etc. 

3  Knobel. 

4  LXX.,  Pesliitta,  Targums,  Vulgate,  Samaritan  Versions. 

5  E.g.  Boblen,  Hupfeld,  Bohiner,  Wendt,  Notio  carnis  et  spiritus  in  VT. 
1877,  p.  18. 

c  Eccles.  ii.  16.  7  Hitzig  in  LCBl.  1862,  July  5. 

8  Knobel,  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  133. 

9  Ncuer  Commentar. 
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opposition  to  that  which  God  wishes  to  do),  withdraws  himself 
from  the  rule  of  the  spirit,  and  is  wholly  given  over  to  the 
flesh,"  cannot  be  got  from  the  words.  Consequently  seeing  it 
is  possible  to  do  with  no  more  than  the  words  ^n  ~ibf2?  DJEQ, 
thus  read,  must  be  explained  as  a  later  interpolation.1 

But  if,  with  most  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  text,  we 
read  D2^3  as  infin.  intr.  from  MW,2  with  3rd  pers.  masc.  plur. 
suffix,  i.e.  on  account  of  their  transgression?  or  error,  he  (the 
man,  not  Nin  =  irn)  is  flesh,  we  still  cannot  refer  D—  as  well  as 
Nin  to  DTK.  If  translated :  by  their  present  error  (comp. 
Prov.  v.  19  f.),  or  (Ewald)  generally  in  so  far  as  man 
transgresses,  he  is  flesh,  i.e.  not  in  the  ethical  sense,  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  flesh,  sinful  (Keil),  but  frail,  in  so  far  as  sin  and 
the  service  of  sin  weaken  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
man  (ch.  ii.  17), — the  meaning  would,  as  a  last  resource,  be 
possible.  Immediate  destruction  (Schracler)  would  be  as  little 
required  as  in  the  similar  case  in  ch.  ii.  17,  hi.  19  f.  But  the 
cnallage  numeri  would  be  intolerable,4  and  DJ?>  cannot,  in  itself, 
be  used  suitably  with  reference  to  men.  We  should  rather 
have  to  refer  D—  to  the  sons  of  God:  in  consequence  of  their 
error  he  is  flesh,  i.e.  God  sees  Himself  required  to  give  them 
over  to  the  fate  ^of  all  flesh,  which  in  other  circumstances 
might  perhaps  have  been  avoided.  Frigid,  and  unsuitecl  to 
the  punishment  following,  is  the  translation :  in  spite  of  their 
(the  angels')  transgression  he  (the  man)  is  still  flesh.5  But  if 
we  take  D3BQ  with  D^— vh,  as  de  Wette,  Bunsen,  and  others, 
then  at  least  the  meaning  cannot  be :  my  spirit  shall  not  ahvays 
rule  in  men  because  of  their  error,  for  in  that  case  D3Ka,  as  of 
principal  importance,  could  not  bring  up  the  rear,  as  it  does. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  render  :  by  reason  of  their  trans- 
gression, i.e.  the  angels'  transgression  is  not  to  have  the  result, 

1  Geiger  in  Jiid.   Zeitsehrift,   iii.    155 ft'.;   Kuerten,   ThT.  xviii.   133; 
Wellhausen,  Composition,  p.  307. 

2  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  67.  A.  3  ;  Ewald,  238a. 

3  Vater,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Schumann,  Tuch,  Ewald,  Keil,  Oehler. 

4  Notwithstanding  Ewald,  319a. 

5  Schott  in  LZ.  1859,  p.  230  f.  ;  Boluner. 
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that,  by  introduction  of  new  divine  strength  into  the  world  of 
men,  the  life  of  the  human  spirit  should  come  to  be  of  un- 
limited duration,  (for)  he  is  (and  remains)  flesh.1  But  then  we 
introduce  into  the  appended  nw2  a  sense  ("  which  spirit  has 
come  into  them  by  their  transgression ")  which  it  cannot 
bear.  None  of  the  explanations  is  quite  satisfactory,  still 
less  the  proposed  changes  of  nyci  into  Da  "HS>K2l,2  Da^a,  "in 
their  upward  growth";3  DB>BJ  (Schrader);  C3  SP3?  (Olshausen).4 

'31  vrn — so  then  let  his  clays  (those  of  the  D"TN)  be  120 
years.  This  is  said  generally  and  without  limitation,  and 
cannot  therefore  mean,  that  there  is  given  him  a  respite  of 
120  years,5  until  his  destruction  by  the  Flood.  To  express 
this  it  would  need  to  have  been  said  at  least :  his  still 
remaining  days.  It  must  be  understood  generally  of  the 
duration  of  the  human  term  of  life,6  which  in  future  is  not 
to  exceed  120  years.7  There  is  implied,  that,  apart  from 
their  error,  it  would  have  lasted,  or  had  lasted,  much,  though 
not  indefinitely,  longer ;  but  not  that  8  it  was  the  continued 
intercourse  with  the  sons  of  God  which  would  gradually  have 
brought  men  a  greater  vital  strength. 

The  number  120  years,9  significant  in  a  duodecimal 
system,  may  also  have  been  regarded  elsewhere  among  the 
earliest  of  the  Eastern  peoples  as  a  natural  saeculum.10  This 
is  the  length  of  life  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  on  aerobian11 

1  Riehm  in  StKr.  1885,  p.  759.     Coinp.  Budcle,  Die  biblische   Urges- 
chichte,  p.  24  ft". 

2  Bottcher,  Neue  Aehrenlese,  i.  13. 

3  Hoelemann,  Neue  Bibelstud.  1866. 

4  See  further  on.  ch.  iii.  22.     What  Kosters  in  TliT.  x.  41  f.  divines  as 
the  original  sense  is  an  arbitrary  rearrangement  of  the  text. 

5  For  repentance :  Targums,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Luther,  Hengstenberg,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Hofmann,  Keil,  etc. 

6  As  in  chs.  v.,  xxxv.  28  ;  Isa.  lxv.  20  ;  Ps.  cix.  8,  and  often  elsewhere. 

7  Philo,  Josephus;  Tuch,  Ewald,  Baumgarten,  Knobel,  Hupfeld, 
Bohmer,  Schrader,  etc. 

8  Knobel,  Bohmer.  9  Two  Chaldean  sosses. 

10  Scaliger,  De  emendatione  temporum,  iv.  p.  293  ft. ;  Gatterer  in  Comm. 
Soc.  Gott.  vii.  p.  9. 

11  Hist.  iii.  23  [ft,ocx.p6j3iot]. 
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Ethiopians.  On  the  saeculum  naturale  and  civile  of  the 
Eomans,  see  Ideler,  Chronologie,  ii.  82  ff.  In  Censorinus  l 
there  occur  as  possible  ages  112  (Epigenes),  116  (Berosus), 
and  120  years ;  in  Egypt  it  was  assumed,  though  not  by  all,2 
hominem  plus  100  annis  vivere  non  posse.1  Instances  are 
mentioned  of  lives  extending  to  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  also3  from  140  to  150  years  (Knobel).4 

Against  the  view  above  taken  of  the  120  years,  one 
cannot  advance  the  objection,  that  according  to  A  the 
patriarchs  down  to  Moses  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  120 
years,  for  our  author  wrote  without  reference  to  A.  These 
years  cannot  be  understood  as  a  term  for  repentance  till  the 
Flood,  because  there  is  nothing  said  about  repentance ;  and 
afterwards  also  (ver.  5  ff.)  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  passing 
of  a  term  of  respite.5  Besides,  according  to  ver.  1,  this 
event  occurs  earlier  than  120  years  before  the  Flood.  The 
placing  of  the  divine  sentence  in  the  480th  year  of  Noah 
(Del.)  is  as  much  without  support  as  the  assumption  by 
others  (e.g.  Jerome),  that  this  term  of  repentance  was 
shortened  by  God  by  twenty  years. 

Ver.  4,  which  does  not  fit  into  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
but  is  an  external  addition,  gives  a  statement  with  reference 
to  the  Nephilim  during  that  age  and  in  subsequent  periods. 

D^aan — according  to  early  interpreters,6  as  well  as  accord- 
ing to  Num.  xiii.  33,  a  name  for  the  giants.  The  second  part 
of  the  verse  confirms  this  view.  The  name  cannot  be  clearly 
traced  to  any  root  in  Hebrew,  and  seems  to  belong  to  an 
early  period  or  a  Canaanite  dialect.  They  were  not  beings 
who  fell  away,  or  fell  from  heaven;7  and  the  meaning  bastards,8 

1  Be  die  natali,  xvii.  4.  2  Lucian,  Macrobii,  v.  17  f.,  22  f. 

3  See  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  7.  §  163. 

4  See  also  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  394  [History  of  Israel,  i.  275]. 

5  Comp.  further,  cli.  vii.  11  with  v.  32. 

6  Including  the  LXX.,  Peshitta,  Onkelos,  Samaritan,  Saadia. 

7  Hasse,  Entdeckungen,  ii.  62. 

8  Oehler,  Volck-Miihlau  Lexicon ;  Delitzsch  [New  Comm.  on  Gen.  i.  232]. 
[German  Fallkind  provides  a  parallel  to  this  supposed  signification  of 
NephUdmJ] 
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is  not  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Aquila's  rendering  also,  ol  emiri'jrTOVTe^,1  or  the  /3{aioi  of 
Symmachus,  is  not  admissible,2  because  baa  cannot  by  itself, 
but  only  in  certain  connections,3  mean  :  to  fall  on,  to  attack. 
The  idea  of  fallen  (submerged)  giant  races4  is  linguistically 
and  historically  unsuitable  (Num.  xiii.  33).  A  connection 
with  K33,  to  rise  (?  Ewald),  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  nor  can 
it  come  from  N73.5 

Of  these  people  it  is  said  :  The  (namely,  the  well-known) 
Nephilim  were  on  the  earth  in  those  days  and  also  afterwards, 
for  the  sons  of  God  went  in  to  the  daughters  of  men,  i.e.  for 
marriage  intercourse  into  the  women's  apartment,  as  in  chs. 
xvi.  2,  xxx.  3,  xxxviii.  8,  and  often  elsewhere,  and  they  (the 
women)  hare  unto  them. 

^<l — is  rendered  by  many  became,  arose,  as  in  chs.  vii.  10, 
xv.  17,  xvii.  16,  Jonah  iv.  10,  in  order  still  to  preserve  at 
least  an  intimation  of  the  connection  of  the  Nephilim  with 
the  angel  marriages.  But  this  rendering  is  not  necessary, 
still  less  a  correction  or  transposition  of  the  clauses  of  the 
verse.6  That  the  Nephilim  were  the  fruits  of  those  marriages 
is  certainly  the  meaning,  and  is  also  clearly  evident  from 
'y\  1N2}  "iC'S ;  but  the  narrator  has  assumed  that  this  is  known 
from  the  Nephilim  legend,  and  therefore  at  the  decisive  point, 
after  ver.  2,  has  omitted  to  mention  it  expressly ;  in  the  same 
way  he  evidently  treats  the  whole  of  this  doubtful  history 
with  intentional  brevity.  What  is  here  in  ver.  4  added  to 
what  we  have  before  is  only  that  the  Nephilim  both  at 
that  time,  i.e.  when  what  is  narrated  in  vv.  1—3  took  place, 
as  well  as  afterwards,  were  upon  the  earth. 

1  Coinp.  Book  of  Enoch  xv.  11,  according  to  the  Greek  text  in 
Syncellus. 

2  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  Jerome,  Luther,  Gesenins,  KeiL 

3  Josh.  xi.  7  ;  Joh  i.  15  ;  Gen.  xliii.  18. 

4  Schroring  in  ZWTh.  xxiii.  386. 

5  The  extraordinary  in  sizt-  :  Tuch,  Knobel,  Schrader,  Studien,  99; 
Lenormant,  Origenes,2  i.  344  [Beginnings  of  History,  p.  343  I!'.]-  Against 
lli is,  Schrader,  KAT.2  609  [Cuneiform  Inscrr.  and  the  O.T.  ii.  293]. 

,;  Ihuldc,  Ih'e  lii'lil/sfh,:  Urijcxrlilrhti',  ]>.  37  1!'. 

DILLMANN. 1.  1 6 
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"IJPK — as  or  because,  Ewald,  353a.  To  combine  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  Massoretes,  with  P  ^ns  =  after,1  contradicts 
the  usage  of  the  language,2  and  does  not  suit  the  imperfect 
ixir.  In  any  case  the  collocation  ib>k  p  'nnx  is  surprising; 
and  since  "i^N  could  quite  well  follow  'n  QW2,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  p  "nrix  D31  is  a  later  interpolation  by  one  who 
had  Num.  xiii.  3  3  before  him ; 3  but  this  is  not  certain. 
If  it  is  original,  the  meaning  is  not,  of  course,  "  after  the 
Flood,"  since  there  is  not  any  mention  of  the  Flood  in 
vv.  1-4 ;  the  afterwards  refers  to  the  point  of  time  which 
is  determined  by  what  precedes.  Consequently  Q\f?  VW  is 
not  a  completion  of  the  temporal  clause  (Kurtz,  Knobel),  for 
which  a  consecutive  imperfect  would  be  required  ;  nor  is  it 
the  continuation  of  ^n  (Schrader),  because  in  that  case  D^Qin 
as  subject  would  have  to  be  repeated ;  but  consecutive  perfect 
(ch.  ii.  6)  in  continuation  of  ixir.  Although  ibj  can  be  used 
also  of  the  man,4  the  reader  could  only  understand  the  women 
as  subject  to  *T>*,  because  these  are  named  immediately  before.5 
There  is  no  question  of  the  Nephilim  begetting  themselves 
(Schrader),  still  less  of  themselves,  i.e.  independently,  without 
assistance  of  the  sons  of  God  (Knobel). 

rran — refers,  of  course,  to  the  subject  of  the  first  part  of 
the  verse,  the  DyW,  and  not  to  the  omitted  object  of  Drp  VTpM 
(Delitzsch,  Keil),  nor  to  both  together  (Knobel,  Schrader). 
The  expression,  already  antiquated  in  the  time  of  the  author, 
is  simply  explained  by  the  common  Hebrew  word  en'3?, 
strong  men,  heroes,  men  of  high-hanclcd  poxocr,  with  the  addition 
'31  "ttJ>K,6  the  men  of  old  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8),  i.e.  the  primitive, 


1  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Hupfeld,  Kurtz,  Keil,  Schrader. 

2  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10  is  corrupt. 

8  Budde,  Die  biblische   Urgeschichte,  p.  34  ;  Wellliausen,   Composition, 
p.  308  ;  Kautzscli-Socin,  Genesis,  etc. 

4  Chs.  iv.  18,  x.  8,  13,  etc. 

5  Compare  on  the  change  of  subject,  passages  like  Gen.  ix.  27,  xv.  13  ; 
Ex.  xxi.  18,  20  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  13  ;  2  Kings  iii.  24,  and  often  elsewhere. 

G  Where  E3$n  *B>3K  on  account  of  the  article  is  not  predicate  to  "IE>K, 
but  D^iyD  Tu"X  and  QUJn  'N  are  to  be  taken  as  two  co-ordinate  epithets. 
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and  the  men  of  name,  i.e.  the  renowned  (Num.  xvi.  2),  much 
talked  of.  In  its  present  place  the  verse  is  intended  to  con- 
tribute to  a  characterisation  of  the  state  of  matters  before 
the  Flood.  Where  Wn^i  are  abroad,  there  cannot  but  be 
infraction  of  law  and  order.  But  in  the  context  of  the 
documentary  source  from  which  vv.  1-4  are  derived,  the 
origin  of  the  well-known,  much  talked  of  Nephilim  (of  whom 
some  long  survived,  Num.  xiii.  33)  was  doubtless  told  without 
placing  them  in  any  connection  with  the  Flood.1 

On  the  belief  of  the  ancients  in  giant  races  of  bygone 
times,  Knobel  remarks :  Arabian  legend  also  mentions  such 
peoples  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  e.g.  the  Adites, 
Themudites,  Amalekites,  and  ascribe  to  them  gigantic  stature, 
unbelief,  savageness,  and  vast  buildings.2  The  Greeks  and 
Eomans  believed  that  men  generally  in  the  early  ages  were 
much  larger  and  stronger,3  and  relate  much  of  disinterred 
bones  of  men  which  were  of  superhuman  size,  e.g.  of  seven 
cubits,4  of  ten  or  eleven,  and  even  more.5 

(b)  Vv.  5-8.  The  result  of  the  development  of  the 
human  race  in  the  first  age. 

Ver.  5.  The  formation  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  only  evil 
continually — the  corruption  is  thus  an  inward  one  which  has 
seized  the  whole  bent  of  his  will  and  thought,  and  is  com- 
plete and  lasting. — "W,  in  the  Pentateuch  again  only  in  Gen. 
viii.  21  and  Dent.  xxxi.  21. 

Ver.  6.  "  God  repents6  having  created  man,  and  is  grieved 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  7)  into  His  very  heart,  i.e.  it  gives  Him  real 
and  sincere  mental  pain"  (Knobel).  A  strongly  anthro- 
pomorphic way  of  speaking  of  God,  peculiar  to  the  extremely 
vivid  mode  of  representation  of  this  author,  only  in  apparent 

1  Ewald,  Bohmer,  Eeuter,  Wellhausen.     See  above,  p.  231  f. 

2  See  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel  der  Genesis,  1850,  pp.  179,  204  f.,  234  ff. 
■■■  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  16  ;  Gellius,  iii.  10,  11. 

4  Herodotus,  i.  68  ;  Solinus,  i.  84  f. 

5  Pausanias,  i.  35.  5  f.,  viii.  29.  3,  viii.  32.  4.     See  also  Winer,  R&dworter- 
buch*  ii.  330. 

e  Cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  14. 
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contradiction  to  the  statements  of  Num.  xxiii.  19,  1  Sam.  xv. 
29,  and  Job  xxxv.  6  f. ;  in  truth,  a  powerful  expression  of  the 
profound  injury  done  to  the  divine  plan  of  love  by  the  sin 
of  man. 

Ver.  7.  He  resolves,  therefore,  upon  the  extermination 
of  all  dwellers  on  the  earth,  from  man  to  beast.  "  The  cause 
of  the  extermination  is,  according  to  the  author,  only  the 
corruption  of  men,  as  in  ch.  viii.  21;  of  any  corruption  having 
entered  the  animal  world  (ver.  12),  he  says  nothing.  The 
destruction  of  the  beasts  was,  therefore,  in  his  eyes  a  payment, 
by  them  also,  of  the  penalty  for  human  sin."  1  So  Knobel, 
on  the  supposition  that  we  have  the  original  text.  But  since, 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  animal  species,2  we  can  trace 
the  mode  of  expression  characteristic  of  A  (Tuch),3  and  since 
the  words  DW'n — DINE  do  not  fit  in  with  the  preceding 
DIKrrriN  (Bunsen),  we  cannot  doubt4  that  li  added  them 
in  order  to  make  the  statement  conform  with  the  representa- 
tion of  A  in  ch.  vii.  1 3  ff.  From  him  also  ^toa,  instead  of 
TPEty,  may  have  come  (although  xi3  occurs  in  a  0  section  in 
Num.  xvi.  30  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  10),  as  a  variation  for  npy 
which  occurs  immediately  before  and  after  (ver.  6  and  in  the 
end  of  ver.  7). 

ntpna. — "  here  used  of  the  domestic  and  wild  mammals 
inclusively,  as  in  ver.  20,  chs.  vii.  23,  viii.  17  ;  Dent,  xiv.  4, 
and  often  elsewhere"  (Knobel). 

Ver.  8.  But  Noah  found  grace  before  God,  according  to 
ch.  vii.  1  on  account  of  his  righteousness,  so  that  he  was  not 
to  be  destroyed  with  the  rest.  His  righteousness  is  not  so 
perfect  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
grace  of  God.  In  all  things  relating  to  sin  0  has  a  stricter 
and  sharper  way  of  judging  than  A  (ver.  9).  It  is,  further, 
clear  that  in  6"s  work  there  must  have  been  mention  of 
Noah  before  this. 

1  Jer.  xii.  4,  xiv.  5  f. ;  Has.  iv.  3  ;  Jonah  i.  18  ;  Zeph.  i.  2. 

2  Cf.  ch.  vii.  8,  23.  3  Chs.  vi.  20,  vii.  14,  21,  viii.  17,  19,  ix.  2. 

4  Buckle,  Die  biblische  Urgeschidite,  250  f. ;  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,2  i.  313. 


II.   THE   HISTORY   OF   NOAH  AND   HIS   DESCENDANTS 
DOWN   TO   ABRAHAM,   VI.  9— XI. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Flood,  VI.  9-IX.  17; 

ACCORDING    TO    A    AND    C. 

1.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  this  section  is  derived  from 
A,  and  indeed  his  narrative  of  Noah  and  the  Flood  is  almost 
completely  incorporated  in  it.  But  ch.  ix.  28  f.  has  to  be 
added  from  next  section  as  the  original  conclusion.  The  super- 
scription (ch.  vi.  9),  the  computation  according  to  the  years  of 
Noah's  life,  the  exact  statements  of  time  regarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Flood,  the  figures  of  the  measurement  of  the  ark, 
the  insertion  of  a  law  in  ch.  ix.  1-7,  and  the  reference  of  it 
back  to  ch.  i.  27  ff.,  the  covenant  and  the  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant (ch.  ix.  8  ff.),  the  broad  representation,  the  constantly 
repeated  formulae,  the  antique  character  of  the  description  of 
the  origin  of  the  Flood  (ch.  vii.  11,  viii.  2),  the  image  of  God 
(ch.  ix.  6),  the  way  of  naming  the  family  of  Noah,1  the  divine 
name  D^%  phrases  like  ">f?"^,2  nagp  n?T,3  D^nhBlflp^  |3 
nfe^s  mm  rna,6  ma  D^n  or  jnj,7  you,  and  your  seed  after  you 
(ch.  ix.  9),  expressions  like  J?u,s  H>iy0n  and  T\JW  (not  nnp),9 
T^n/0  H^K,11  n*C,  game,12  p>?,13  D*P,  selfsame,1*  H^  and  p.^,15 

1  Chs.  vi.  18,  vii.  7,  13,  viii.  16,  18,  in  contrast  to  vii.  1. 

2  Chs.  vi.  12  f.,  17,  19,  vii.  15  f.,  21,  viii.  17,  ix.  11,  15-17. 

3  Chs.  vi.  19,  vii.  9,  16.  4  Ch.  viii.  19.  5  Ch.  vi.  22. 
6  Chs.  viii.  17,  ix.  1,  7.                7  Chs.  vi.  18,  ix.  9,  11  f.,  17. 

8  Chs.  vi.  17,  vii.  21.  9  Chs.  vi.  13,  17,  ix.  11,  15. 

lf'  Ch.  vi.  10.  »  Chs.  vi.  21,  ix.  3. 

12  Chs.  vii.  14,  21,  viii.  1,  17,  19,  ix.  2,  5.         13  Chs.  vi.  20,  vii.  14. 

14  Ch.  vii.  13.  15  Chs.  vii.  21,  viii.  17,  ix.  7. 
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'&£>"]  and  ^?V  iwp  1K»,2  the  3  of  particularisation,3  etc.,  are 
marks  that  show  what  belongs  to  this  narrator. 

According  to  him  Noah  was  in  his  time  a  man  of  model 
piety,  but  all  flesh  on  earth  was  completely  degenerate  and 
corrupt.  Therefore  God  disclosed  to  Noah  that  He  will 
destroy  the  earth  by  means  of  the  Flood,  and  commanded 
him  to  build  an  ark,  which  should  receive  him,  his  wife,  his 
three  sons  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  every  species 
of  animal,  together  with  the  means  necessary  for  the  support 
of  their  lives  (ch.  vi.  9-22).  In  the  sixth  hundreth  year  of 
Noah's  life  the  submergence  of  the  earth  began  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  subterranean  depths,  and 
by  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven.  On  the  same  clay 
he  entered,  along  with  his  family  and  the  animals,  into  the 
ark.  The  waters  rose  gradually,  so  that  the  ark  floated,  and 
they  reached  a  height  of  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest 
mountains,  so  that  everything  living  on  the  land  perished. 
For  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  increased.4 
Thereafter  God  remembered  those  in  the  ark,  and  closed 
the  subterranean  fountains  and  the  windows  of  heaven. 
After  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  began  to 
subside,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month 
the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  tenth  month  the  tops  of  the  mountains  became  visible. 
In  the  six  hundred  and  first  year  of  Noah's  life,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month,  the  water  had  withdrawn  from  the 
earth  ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month, 
the  earth  had  become  dry.  At  God's  command  Noah  and 
those  who  were  with  him  left  the  ark.5  Upon  those  who  were 
saved,  God,  as  after  the  creation,  bestowed  a  blessing,  and  the 
power  to  multiply  and  fill  the  earth,  and  He  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  animals  to  the  extent  of  allowing  them  to 

1  Chs.   vi.  20,   vii.  14,   21,  viii.  17,   19,   ix.  2  f.  (see  clis.  vi.   7,  vii. 
8,  23). 

2  Ch.  vii.  19.  3  Chs.  vii.  21,  viii.  17,  ix.  10,  15  f. 
4  Ch.  vii.  6,  11,  13-16rt,  18-21,  236,  24. 

fi  Ch.  viii.  1,  2a,  36-5,  13a,  14-19. 
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eat  their  flesh ;  but  He  strictly  forbade  the  use  of  blood, 
and,  under  pain  of  death,  the  slaying  of  a  man  (ch.  ix.  1-7). 
On  the  basis  of  these  ordinances  God  made  a  covenant 
with  all  creatures  for  all  time  to  come,  promised  in  it 
not  to  allow  a  universal  flood  to  come  again,  and  ordained 
the  rainbow  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  (ch.  ix.  8-17).  With 
this  covenant  the  narrative  now  reaches  its  conclusion 
(comp.  ch.  vi.  18).  All  hangs  well  together.  One  misses 
only  the  express  invitation  of  God  to  Noah  to  enter  into 
the  ark. 

With  this  account  is  interwoven  another,1  which  is 
distinguished  from  it  in  respect  of  language  and  contents. 
According  to  it,  God  told  Noah  and  his  family  to  enter  the 
ark  and  to  take  with  them  seven  pairs  of  each  kind  of  clean 
animal,  and  of  unclean  animals  one  pair  of  each,  because  in 
seven  days  He  will  bring  a  forty  days'  rain,  in  order  to 
destroy  every  living  being  from  off  the  earth.  Noah  did 
accordingly.  After  seven  days  the  waters  of  the  Flood 
began,  and  the  downpour  of  rain  fell  forty  days  and  nights. 
God  closed  the  ark  behind  Noah  after  he  entered.  During  the 
forty  days  the  ark  rose  above  the  earth.  Every  living  thing 
was  destroyed,  except  Noah  and  those  in  the  ark.2  Then 
the  rain  was  stopped.  After  the  forty  days  Noah  opened 
the  window  of  the  ark  and  sent  out  birds,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  state  of  the  waters  upon  the  earth.  First 
he  sent  out  a  raven ;  seven  days  later  a  clove ;  after  seven 
days  more  the  dove  was  again  sent  out,  and  brought  back 
an  olive  leaf ;  and  after  other  seven  days  the  dove  was  once 
more  sent  out,  and  never  again  returned.  Then  he  removed 
the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  saw  that  the  earth  was  dried  up.3 
Noah,  having  gone  forth  from  the  ark,  built  an  altar,  and 
offered  burnt-offerings  to  God  of  the  clean  animals  and  birds 
God  accepted  these  graciously,  and  resolved,  in  consideration 

1  Schrader,  Studien,  136  if. 

2  Chs.  vii.  1  f.,  3*  4  f.,  7*,  10,  12,  16?;,  17,  22*  23*. 
8  Ch.  viii.  2b,  3a,  6-12,  136. 
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of  the  sinful  perversity  of  heart  now  adhering  to  man  from 
his  youth  up,  never  again  to  inflict  such  a  destruction,  but  to 
maintain  the  course  of  nature  upon  the  earth  undisturbed 
(ch.  viii.  20-22). 

These  are  not  merely  remarks  supplementary  of  the 
other  narrative,  but  constitute  a  complete  history  of  the 
Flood,  in  which  little  is  wanting :  namely,  at  the  beginning, 
the  announcement  of  the  Flood  to  Noah,  and  the  command 
to  build  an  ark  ;  after  ch.  viii.  3,  the  date  of  the  resting  of 
the  ark  on  land;  and  before  ch.  viii.  20,  the  information  that 
Noah  went  out  of  the  ark.  The  reasons  for  a  separation  of 
the  passages  from  A's  narrative  are  these.  A  says  nothing 
of  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  and  fixes  the 
number  of  the  saved  animals  at  one  pair  only  of  each 
(ehs.  vi.  1 9  f.,  vii.  15  f.) ;  the  actual  cause  of  the  sub- 
mergence and  its  duration,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the 
decrease  of  the  waters,  are  different ;  the  contents  of 
ch.  viii.  21  f.  are  given  by  A  in  his  report  regarding  the 
concluding  of  the  covenant  (ch.  ix.  8  ff).  A  distinction  of  two 
accounts  is  also  necessary,  because  the  same  thing  is  often 
twice  narrated,  only  in  other  words,  e.g.  the  entrance  of  Noah 
into  the  ark,1  the  beginning  of  the  Flood,2  the  increase  of  the 
waters  and  the  floating  of  the  ark,3  the  death  of  all  living 
creatures,4  the  cessation  of  the  inundation,5  the  receding  of 
the  waters.0  It  is  also  noticeable  that  ch.  vi.  16  speaks  of  a 
in'tt,  ch.  viii.  6  of  a  fi?D  of  the  ark,  and  that  the  family  of 
Noah  in  ch.  vii.  1  is  named  by  another  formula  than  that 
which  is  used  in  A,  as  also  that  elsewhere  other  expressions 
are  used  for  the  same  things.7 

The  following  facts  point  to  C  as  the  author  of  the  account : 
the  use  of  the  word  ni.T,  the  strongly  anthropomorphic  repre- 

1  Ch.  vii.  8  f.  and  13-16.  2  Ch.  vii.  11  and  12. 

3  Ch.  vii.  17,  18.  4  Ch.  vii.  21,  23. 

5  Ch.  viii.  2a  and  26.  c  Ch.  viii.  13«  and  13/*. 

7  E.g.  Dip's  ch.  vii.  4,  23  ;  i?p,  ch.  viii.  8,  11  ;  n»n,  ch.vii.  3  (against  ch. 
vi.  19  f.)  ;  taen  ip,  ch.  vii.  7,  10  (not  ver.  17). 
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sentation  of  God,1  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  the  mention  of  altar  and  sacrifice,2  the  prominence 
given  to  the  sinfulness  attaching  to  man ; 3  expressions  like 
nnp,4  i/Tirxi  l,:,x,5  nonxn  Qyarby)*  o^,7  i^-px,8  taja,  w, 
Tl'fejj8  etc.  Some,  indeed,  would  assign  ch.  viii.  6—12  to  A 
(Knobel)  or  to  B  (Ewald) ;  but  the  forty  days  of  ver.  6  and 
the  number  seven  of  the  days  of  waiting  in  vv.  10,  12,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  decide  for  C'.10  We  have  no  proofs  what- 
ever of  an  account  of  the  Flood  by  B.  Since,  now,  in  ch. 
vi.  5-8  we  have  already  a  passage  by  C  introductory  to  the 
Flood,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  C  gave  a  complete  history 
of  the  Flood.  That  it  is  a  secondary  constituent  of  his 
narrative,  is  affirmed  in  connection  with  a  peculiar  hypothesis 
regarding  the  gradual  origin  of  6',11  hut  cannot  be  confirmed 
by  any  definite  proofs,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  established  that 
the  legend  of  the  Flood  reached  the  Israelites  only  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventh  century  or  even  later  (see  §  3), 
and  as  the  expressions  ^?),  nno,  ~\V}  cannot  fairly  be  advanced 
as  indications  of  so  late  a  period.12  But  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetitions,  the  account  of  C  has  been  worked 
into  that  of  A  by  R,  not  set  alongside  of  it.  At  least 
everything  that  was  peculiar  to  C  seems  to  have  been  adopted, 
though  much  which  G  had  in  common  with  A  may  have  been 
simply  set  aside  by  B.  In  some  passages,  especially  ch.  vii. 
3,  7-9,  22  f.,  the  hand  of  B  has  made  more  radical  changes.13 

Hak'vy  u  in  vain  tries  to  prove  again  the  literary  unity 
of  the  whole  passage. 

2.  The  minuteness  of  detail  offered  by  the  two  accounts 

1  Ch.  vii.  16,  viii.  21.  2  Ch.  viii.  20  f.  (comp.  ch.  iv.  3  f.). 

3  Ch.  vii.  21.  *  Ch.  vii.  4,  23.  '     5  Ch.  vii.  2. 

G  CM  vii.  4,  8,  23,  viii.  8,  13,  21.  7  Ch.  vii.  4,  10. 

8  Ch.  viii.  21  (see  ch.  vi.  6). 

9  Ch.  viii.  21  (ch.  iii.  20  against  ch.  vi.  19).  10  Hupfeld,  Schrader. 

11  Wellhausen,  JBDTh.  xxi.   p.  404;    Budde,  Kuerten.      See  ahove, 
p.  180. 

12  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  168  f. 

13  Ewald,  Schrader,  Noldeke,  Budde,  Kuenen.     See  notes  below. 

14  Recherches  Bibliques,xxiv.  161  ff.  (in  Revue  des etude*  juices,  xxii.  1891). 
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is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  Flood  is  the  most 
important  occurrence,  after  the  creation,  of  which  a  glimmering 
knowledge  was  retained  in  the  Hebrew  legend,  it  is  the  dividing 
line  between  two  eras  of  the  world,  which  terminates  the 
course  of  an  old  vanished  humanity,  and  forms  the  starting- 
point  for  a  new  race.  In  such  an  occurrence  the  thoughts  of 
God,  which  the  biblical  writers  make  it  their  task  to  trace, 
must  make  themselves  more  plainly  known  than  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  the  chief  stress  in  A  and  G  falls  upon  the  demonstra- 
tion of  those  thoughts  of  God.  The  unsparing  surrender  of 
everything  living  to  destruction  can  be  understood  only  as  a 
judicial  sentence  of  God  upon  a  degenerate  race.  Even  some 
of  the  Flood  legends  of  the  peoples  have  so  expressed  them- 
selves. Hence  the  authors  of  both  accounts  place  at  the  head 
of  their  narrative  a  delineation  of  the  corruptness  of  the 
destroyed  race.1  Equally  the  fact  that  in  this  destruction 
one  man,  with  his  family,  was  saved  and  set  as  the  first  of  a 
new  race,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  favour  of  God  toward 
him.  Both  accounts  represent  him  as  a  righteous,  blameless 
man,  who,  strong  in  faith,  rendered  obedience  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God.2 

But  the  new  relationship  also  into  which  God  entered 
with  the  new  race  of  man  had  to  be  explained.  A  devotes 
to  it  a  long  exposition  (ch.  ix.  1-17),  and  throughout  his 
whole  narrative  is  intent  upon  it  as  the  essential  point  at 
which  he  aims.  The  original  perfection  of  the  first  age  of 
the  world  is  gone.  In  consideration  of  the  discord  which 
has  now  entered  by  sin,  man's  lordship  over  nature  is 
extended,  and  he  is  allowed  to  use  the  animals  for  food ;  but 
a  statutory  barrier  is  placed  against  repeated  aggrandisements 
by  the  spirit  of  slaughter,  and,  at  least  in  outline,  a  new 
ordinance    is    given    for    the    regulation    of     life.      Man    is 

1  Chs.  vi.  11-13,  vi.  5-8;  comp.  Job  xxii.  16  ff.  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  5,  18; 
Matt.  xxiv.  38  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5. 

2  Chs.  vi.  9,  22  and  vi.  8,  vii.  1,  5.  Comp.  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20  ;  Ecclus. 
xliv.  17  ;  Wisd.  x.  14  ;  Heb.  xi.  7. 
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required  to  observe  this  inviolably,  and  on  this  understanding, 
God  is  willing  to  give  him  the  assurance  that  no  such  chaotic 
destruction  will  again  recur ;  or,  He  condescends  to  enter 
into  a  covenant  with  him,  and  this  is  only  the  beginning  of, 
and  foundation  for,  a  special  saving  activity  of  God  directed 
toward  man. — C,  in  ch.  viii.  20—22,  describes  this  new  relation 
more  briefly,  to  the  effect  that  God  resolved  henceforth  not 
to  make  the  perverseness  inherent  in  man  any  more  the 
occasion  of  a  new  cursing  of  the  earth,  but,  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  he  may  counteract  it  in  another  way,  to  bear  with 
men  in  patience  and  long-suffering  (comp.  Bom.  iii.  25  f.). 

Both  narrators  thus  agree  in  the  main  points.  The 
saving  of  Noah  with  his  family  and  the  animals  is  also 
described  by  both  in  the  same  way ;  it  was  already  stereo- 
typed in  the  legend.  The  divergences  concern  only  the 
details  of  the  occurrence.  A  divergence  on  the  part  of  0 
with  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the  clean  animals  saved 
was  necessary  on  account  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  presented 
after  the  Blood.  Another,  regarding  the  origin  of  the  water 
of  the  Blood  from  rain,  connects  itself  more  with  the  usual 
causes  of  inundations,  whereas  the  representation  of  A  rests 
upon  a  more  antique  view  of  such  natural  occurrences. 

The  chief  divergence  concerns  the  duration  of  the  Blood. 
But  one  sees  how  very  vacillating  tradition  was  just  on  this 
point  from  the  fact,  that  even  in  the  text  of  A  two  different 
methods  of  calculation  still  cross  one  another.  The  Blood, 
according  to  ch.  vii.  11,  begins  on  the  17th  of  the  second 
month,  and  the  waters,  according  to  ch.  vii.  24,  increase 
during  150  clays ;  after  these  150  days  the  ark  goes  aground 
on  the  17  th  of  the  seventh  month  (ch.  viii.  3  f.),  by  the 
1st  of  the  tenth  month  the  tops  of  the  mountains  become 
visible  (ch.  viii.  5),  on  the  1st  of  the  first  month  of  the  next 
year  the  waters  have  disappeared  (ch.  viii.  13),  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  second  month  the  earth  is  dried  up  (ch.  viii.  14). 
Brom  this  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole 
occurrence  is  intended  to  extend  over  one  year  and  eleven 
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days,  i.e.,  since  the  Hebrews,  we  may  assume,  reckoned  by 
lunar  years,  354+  11  =  365  days,  or  a  solar  year.1  But  if 
the  reckoning  is  according  to  lunar  months,  then  it  is  sur- 
prising enough  that  in  ch.  vii.  24  and  ch.  viii.  3  a  period  of 
150  days  is  named ;  for  ch.  viii.  4  shows  that  this  period 
should  correspond  to  something  less  than  five  months,  since  at 
the  time  of  the  grounding  of  the  ark  the  waters  must  already 
have  sunk  to  some  extent,  whereas  150  days  are  more  than 
five  Hebrew  months.  A  here  always  gives  definite  not  round 
numbers,  and  therefore  150  cannot  be,  as  Tuch  assumes,  only 
an  approximate  statement  (instead  of  147).  To  deny  to 
such  a  writer  as  A  the  intention  to  give  an  exact  computa- 
tion,2 does  not  commend  itself.  Nor  can  it  be  assumed  that 
in  the  text  all  the  months  are  reckoned  at  30  days,  and  the 
complete  year,  as  among  the  Egyptians,3  at  360  days,  with 
five  epagomena,  and  that  thus  the  whole  time  is  fixed  at  375 
days,  because  375  does  not  represent  any  period.  Hence  the 
expedient  commends  itself 4  of  assuming  that  here,  in  the  150 
days,  we  have  the  remnant  of  a  divergent  estimate,  according 
to  which  the  increase  of  the  waters  took  150  days,  and, 
doubtless,  their  decrease  also  150  days  {i.e.  2x75).  At  least 
one  may  still  recognise  a  trace  of  this  mode  of  reckoning  in 
the  determination  of  the  time  of  the  first  stage  of  the  decrease, 
from  the  17th  of  the  seventh  month  to  the  1st  of  the  tenth 
month.  This  estimate  of  2  x  150  days,  i.e.  ten  months, 
would  be,  moreover,  in  agreement  with  another  reckoning 
of  month  and  year  which  was  perhaps  usual  among  the 
Phoenicians.5  According  to  it,  if  the  Flood  was  assumed  to 
have  lasted  300  days,  the  last  date  (ch.  viii.  1 4)  ought  to  be  the 
17th  day  of  the  twelfth  month;  but  if  365  days,  the  17th 
day  of  the  second  month.  Instead  of  this,  dates  are  given  in 
ch.  viii.  1 3  f.  which  are  explicable  only  from  the   reckoning 

1  So  already  Ibn  Ezra,  Kaslii,  Kimclii  on  ch.  viii.  14. 

2  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  272  f. 

3  Ideler,  Chronologie,  i.  478  f .  4  Ewald,  Schrader. 
5  See  my  discussion  in  MBBAJV.  1881,  p.  931. 
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of  the  lunar  year,  but  still  measure  the  duration  of  the  Flood 
by  a  solar  year  (see  ch.  v.  23).  This  text  can  scarcely  have 
originated  with  the  author  himself.  Probably  later  editors 
have  interfered  with  their  corrections,  as  in  the  numbers  of 
ch.  v.  The  authors  of  the  LXX.  for  their  part,  proceeding 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Egyptian  year  of  365  days,  have, 
in  ch.  vii.  11,  ch.  viii.  4,  gone  so  far  as  to  insert  the  27th  day 
instead  of  the  17th. 

That  the  second  month,  in  which  the  Flood  commenced,  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  second  spring  month  or  Iyyar,1  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  Babylonian  legend  of  the 
Flood  in  Alexander  Polyhistor  the  15  th  of  the  month 
Daesius  (Siwan)  is  named ;  and  this  all  the  less  since  it  is 
without  significance  that  the  15  th  is  the  date  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  beginning  in  the  second 
half  of  March  and  reaching  their  highest  point  toward  the 
end  of  May,2  and  perhaps  erroneous.3  On  the  contrary,  the 
second  month  is  without  doubt  to  be  understood  of  the  second 
harvest  month,  Marcheswan ; 4  partly  because  A  dates  the- 
beginning  of  the  year  in  spring  only  from  the  time  of  Moses 
onward  (Ex.  xii.  2),  partly  because  Marcheswan  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  Palestine.  Why  the  17  th  is 
fixed  upon,  and  not  the  15th,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  as  in 
the  Babylonian  legend,  or  the  16th,  the  day  after  the  full  moon, 
is  as  yet  undiscovered.  The  fact  is  not  explained  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  17th  day  fxaXiara  yevercu  7r\r)povfj,ivr)  Kard8r}\oii 
t)  irava-ek'qvo'i ; 5  and  the  conjecture  6  that  A's  one  month  and 

1  Eabbi  Joshua  in  Bashi,  Barhebraeus,  Clironicon  Syriacum,  p.  7  ; 
Mercerus,  Tuch,  Lepsius,  Clironologie  der  Aegypt.  i.  226  f.  ;  Kosters,  ThT. 
xix.  337  f. 

2  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  x.  1023  f.,  xi.  1019. 

3  Lenormant,  Les  Origenes  de  I'histoire,2  i.  413  f.  [Beginnings  of  History, 
1883,  p.  411]. 

4  Josepbus,  Antiquities,  i.  3.  3  ;  Targum  Jonathan,  Bashi,  Kimchi, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Comment,  p.  39  f. ;  Bosenmiiller,  Winer,  Baumgarten, 
Knobel,  Evrald,  Delitzsch. 

8  Knobel  after  Plutarch,  De  Isidi,  42. 
6  B.  W.  Bacon  in  Hebraica,  viii.  85. 
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seventeen  days  are  meant  to  correspond  to  the  40  +  7  days 
of  the  time  of  preparation,  at  one  time  given  in  G  (?),  has  no 
solid  foundation. 

In  G  the  period  assigned  to  the  occurrence  is  much 
shorter.  The  reckoning  is  throughout  according  to  the 
numbers  seven  and  forty.  After  seven  days'  preparation, 
the  downpour  of  rain  falls  for  forty  days  and  nights,  and  in 
three  stages  of  seven  days  the  waters  again  decrease.  This 
point  of  difference  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  Flood 
is  a  further  instance  of  the  way  in  which  C's  representation 
attaches  itself  to  the  usual  occurrences  of  the  rainy  season. 

3.  The  foundation  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  is 
undoubtedly  the  obscure  reminiscence  of  a  frightful  devasta- 
tion of  the  land  by  water.  The  Flood  falls  within  the  course 
of  human  history,  and  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the 
geological  diluvia.  The  long  diluvial  period  of  the  geologists, 
to  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  owes  its  latest  form,  lies 
beyond  all  human  recollection.  At  most  the  ancients  might 
already,  from  fossils  that  were  found,1  infer  such  preceding 
diluvia.  The  Flood  of  the  Bible,  owing  to  its  short  duration, 
could  not  have  effected  essential  and  universal  modifications 
on  the  earth's  crust,  and  has,  in  fact,  not  effected  them. 
According  to  the  biblical  narrative,  the  mountains  were 
covered  by  the  waters,  and  came  again  into  view  after  their 
withdrawal  (chs.  vii.  19  f.,  viii.  4).  The  earth  needs  only  to 
be  dried,  in  order  to  have  its  old  form  again  (eh.  viii.  14). 
The  dove  brings  back  a  fresh  olive  leaf  (ch.  viii.  11).  It  is 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  after  the  Flood  the 
whole  plant  world  was  there  again  as  before.  The  descrip- 
tion also  of  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  God  (ch.  ii.  1 1  ff.) 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  form  of  the  earth's 
surface  was  not  essentially  changed. 

Further,  the  biblical  Flood  does  not  embrace  the  whole 
earth.      It  is  indeed  intended  to  be  universal  in  so  far  as 

1  Herodotus,  ii.  12  ;  Eratosthenes,  Fragmenta,  ed.  Seidel,  p.  28.    See 
Tuck2  116. 
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by  it  every  living  being  upon  the  earth  was  destroyed. 
But  that  this  earth  of  the  author  was  a  much  smaller  space 
than  what  we  call  the  earth,  must  follow  from  the  narrow 
geographical  range  of  vision  possessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
which  embraced  only  sections  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
(Gen.  x.).  The  same  result  also  follows  from  the  statements 
of  the  author  himself,  if  one  looks  into  them  more  narrowly. 
If,  according  to  eh.  vii.  1 9  f.,  the  water  rose  over  the  high 
mountains  to  a  height  of  fifteen  cubits,  while  the  ark,  with 
something  like  fifteen  cubits  draught,  immediately  on  the 
decrease  of  the  waters,  grounded  on  one  of  the  Ararat 
mountains  (ch.  viii.  4),  then,  in  the  estimation  of  the  author, 
these  mountains  are  the  highest,  whereas,  in  truth,  there  are 
mountains  more  than  10,000  feet  higher.  But  it  cannot 
even  be  proved  that  the  author  had  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
height  of  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  On  the  contrary,  when 
he  describes  how,  from  the  time  when  the  ark  grounded,  two 
and  a  half  months  passed  before  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
became  visible  (ch.  viii.  5),  while  after  not  quite  five  months 
the  earth  was  wholly  dried  (ch.  viii.  14),  it  is  evident  from 
the  proportion  of  the  figures  that  either  the  highest  mountains 
were  not  thought  of  as  very  high,  or  that  the  mountain  on 
which  the  ark  landed  is  represented  as  towering  out  of  all 
proportion,  high  above  all  the  other  mountains.  All  the  less 
then  is  the  conclusion  justified,1  that  because,  according  to 
modern  measurements,  the  highest  peaks  in  Ararat  rise  to 
17,000  feet,  the  waters  must  also  have  reached  this  height, 
and  therefore,  since  they  must  settle  in  equilibrium,  must 
have  covered  the  whole  earth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advance 
against  it  the  physical  impossibility  that  such  a  mass  of  water 
as  would  have  been  required  for  the  equable  submergence  of 
the  whole  earth,  including  its  highest  mountain  tops,  could 
appear  without  completely  altering  the  circumstances  of 
the  planet,  and  therewith  the  conditions  of  life  of  all  the 
creatures  on  it,  amongst  others  those  that  had  been  saved  also. 
1  Kurtz,  Keil. 
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But  if  the  statements  of  the  text  itself  point  only  to  a 
partial  inundation  of  the  earth,  and  that  within  the  memory 
of  man,  there  is  no  immediate  reason  for  doubting  the 
possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  Extraordinary  inundations, 
the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes,  are  registered  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  the  memory  of  nations.  In  the  earliest  times, 
when  the  rivers  and  seas  were  less  kept  in  check  by  nature 
or  by  the  hand  of  man,  such  inundations  must  have  been  all 
the  more  violent  and  destructive.  "  Eegarding  inundations 
in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  see 
Strabo,  i.  3.  5,  10  f.  Even  historical  writers  tell  of  the 
occurrence  of  floods,  especially  in  lands  on  the  sea-coast, 
e.g.  in  Syria  and  Kacnov,  the  Egyptian  borderland,  Strabo, 
xvi.  2.  26  ;  in  the  countries  of  Greece,  Thucydides,  iii.  89, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  xii.  59,  xv.  48,  Strabo,  viii.  7.  2  ;  on  the 
Cymbrian  peninsula,  Posidonius  in  Strabo,  ii.  3.  6,  vii.  2.  1, 
— only  that  these  were  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  the 
oldest  mythical  age "  (Knobel).  Many  instances  of  floods 
in  coast  lands,  caused  during  historic  times  by  earthquakes 
or  cyclones,  have  been  collected  by  Suss.1  It  must  have 
been  some  violent  flood  of  this  kind  in  remote  antiquity  of 
which  we  here  have  accounts. 

This  Flood  legend  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  originate  after 
they  occupied  Canaan,  still  less  was  it  adopted  by  them  in 
Egypt,  where,  besides,  there  was  no  legend  of  a  Flood  ;  it  came 
to  them  from  elsewhere.  This  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact 
that  Eastern  Armenia  (see  ch.  viii.  4)  is  given  as  the  landing- 
place  of  the  ark  and  the  starting-point  of  the  new  race  of 
man.  Since  there  is  no  mention  in  the  text  of  great  distances 
covered  by  the  floating  ark,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  this 
very  region  of  Eastern  Armenia  was  the  home  of  the  legend 
and  the  scene  of  the  history.  In  confirmation  of  this  it 
could  be  advanced  that  other  peoples  of  Western  Asia  had 
also  their  Flood  legends,  and  even  in  part  similarly  determined 
the  starting-point  of  the  survivors.  It  is  true  that  the  Arabs 
1  Sintfluth,  1883,  p.  30  ff. 
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know  nothing  of  this  Flood ;  and  it  is  no  proof  of  ancient 
familiarity  with  it  that,  in  later  times,  after  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  Bible,  the  Geez  speaking  peoples 
use  their  native  word  for  flood,  aich,  and  the  Syrians  their 
taufan,1  for  the  Flood  in  especial.  What  the  Phoenicians 
related  about  the  great  flood  2  we  do  not  know.  Halevy  3  and 
Gruppe  i  desire  to  prove  from  the  Greek  legends  and  myths 
that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  it.  But  that  the 
memory  of  the  Flood  survived  among  the  Syrian  peoples  is 
borne  witness  to  by  several,  if  late,  authorities.  According 
to  one  form  of  the  legend,  which  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  as 
reported  by  Josephus,5  had  before  him,  the  mountain  Baris  in 
Armenia  was  designated  as  the  one  on  which  many  had  saved 
themselves  in  the  time  of  the  Flood,  and  on  whose  highest 
peak  one  in  an  ark  (Xdpva^)  had  landed,  of  which  ark 
fragments  of  the  wood  were  still  to  be  seen  later.  According 
to  a  statement  by  Lucian 6  about  Hierapolis,  there  were 
ceremonies  still  observed  annually  in  his  time  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Juno  in  Lebanon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Deucalion 
Sisythes,7  over  a  cleft  in  the  earth  which  was  said  long  before 
to  have  swallowed  up  the  waters  of  the  great  Flood.  The 
reports  about  Nannacus  (see  note  on  ch.  v.  24)  and  about  the 
mountain  near  Kelaenae  subsequently  called  Apamea  Kibotos, 
as  the  landing-place  of  the  ark,8  as  well  as  those  about  the 
Pisidian  Antioch  as  the  place  where  the  ark  was  built,9  are  too 
late  to  allow  us  to  assume  a  Flood  legend  native  to  Phrygia. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  probable  that  it  was  only  introduced 
into  Apamea,  which  was  founded  by  Antiochus  I.  and  whose 

lEwald,  JB.  vii.  3f. 

2  According    to    Hieronymus    Aegypticus   in   Josephus,    Antiquities, 
i.  3.  6. 

3  Melanges  de  Grit.  71 ;  Eecherches  Bibliques,  ix.  214. 

4  In  Philologus,  new  series,  i.  93  ff.  5  Antiquities. 
G  De  dea  Syr.  c.  13. 

7  Buttinann,  Mijthologus,  i.  191  f. 

8  Oracula  Sibyll.  i.  261  ff.  Friedl. ;  Syncellus,  p.  22  B. 

9  Moses   Chorenensis  in    Saint   Martin,   Mem.   hist,  et  yeocjrayh.    sur 
VArmtnie,  1819,  ii.  349. 
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cognomen  Kiftwros  does  not  occur  before  Strabo,1  by  the 
numerous  Jewish  colonists  residing  there.2  Of  Flood  legends 
among  the  Armenians  we  know  nothing.  Their  own  writers 
are  too  late,  and  much  too  dependent  on  foreign  influences. 
What  Joseph  us 3  tells  us  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Flood  legend  of  which  we  know  most  particulars  is 
that  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  it  offers,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  remarkable  resemblances  to  the  biblical  accounts.  It 
has  long  been  known  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  reported  by 
Berosus,  according  to  the  extracts  given  by  Alexander 
Polyhistor.4  According  to  it,  Kronos  in  a  dream  showed  to 
Xisuthros,  tenth  king  of  Babylon,  the  approaching  destruction 
of  mankind  by  a  flood  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  15th 
of  the  month  Daesius,  and  commanded  him  to  engrave  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things  in  writings,  and  to 
deposit  these  in  the  city  of  the  sun,  Sispara  (Sipara) ;  then  to 
build  a  ship,  into  which  he  should  himself  enter  with  his 
relatives  and  friends,  with  food  and  drink,  and  with  animals 
winged  and  four-footed.  He  built  the  ship,  fifteen  stadia 
long  and  two  broad,  collected  everything,  and  went  on  board 
with  his  wife,  children,  and  nearest  friends.  The  Flood 
came.  When  the  waters  began  to  subside  he  sent  out  some 
birds,  which,  however,  because  they  found  neither  food  nor 
resting-place,  returned  again  to  the  ship.  After  some  days 
he  again  sent  out  the  birds,  and  they  returned  with  slime 
upon  their  feet.  On  their  being  sent  out  for  the  third  time, 
they  did  not  come  back  again.  From  this  he  concluded  that 
the  earth  had  come  again  into  view.  After  he  had  broken 
up  a  part  of  the  roof,  he  saw  that  his  ship  was  stranded  upon 
a  mountain.  He  disembarked  with  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and   the  pilot,  worshipped  the  earth,  erected  an  altar,  sacri- 

1  xii.  8.  13.     See  Ptolemy,  v.  2.  25 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  5.  §  106. 

2  E.  Babelon,  "  La  trad,  pliryg.  du  deluge,"  in  Revue  de  I'histoire  des 
religions,  1891,  t.  xxiii.  174  ff. 

n  Antiquities,  i.  3.  5.    See  also  Noldeke,  Untersuchungen,  154. 
4  C.    Muller,   Fragmenta  historicorum   Graecorum,  ii.   501  f. ;   Euselui 
Chronicon,  ed.  Sclione,  p.  20  ff. 
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ficed  to  the  gods,  and  then  disappeared  with  those  who  had 
disembarked.  Seeing  he  did  not  come  back,  the  others  came 
out  of  the  ship,  called  him  by  name  and  sought  him,  but  he 
showed  .  himself  to  them  no  more.  They  heard,  however,  a 
voice  from  the  air  which  commanded  them  to  live  piously,  and 
told  them  that  on  account  of  his  piety  he  was  permitted  to 
dwell  with  the  gods,  as  also  the  three  who  were  with  him. 
It  was  also  told  them  that  the  place  where  they  were  was 
Armenia,  and  that  they  must  go  to  Babylon,  and  obtain 
the  writings  buried  in  Sispara.  After  they  had  offered  to 
the  gods,  they  travelled  on  foot  to  Babylon,  dug  up  the 
writings  in  Sispara,  founded  cities  and  temples,  and  restored 
Babylon.  There  is  still  a  part  of  the  ship  on  the  Kor- 
dyaean  mountains  in  Armenia.  People  often  break  off 
from  it  small  pieces  of  bitumen,  and  use  them  as  magical 
charms.  In  Abyclenus 1  the  hero  is  called  Sisithros,  and 
the  sending  out  of  the  birds  takes  place  on  the  third  day 
after  the  rain  ceases,  and  for  the  second  time  after  three 
days  more. 

At  first  there  was  an  inclination  to  regard  this  narrative, 
so  strikingly  similar  to  the  biblical  account,  as  an  imitation 
of  it.2  But  all  doubt  as  to  its  great  antiquity  has  been  set 
at  rest  since  George  Smith  in  the  year  1872  discovered,  on 
Assyrian  clay  tablets  from  the  library  of  Asshurbanipal,  the 
so-called  poem  of  Izdubar.3  This  is  undoubtedly  much  older 
than  the  biblical  accounts ;  is  written  on  twelve  tablets,  and 
contains,  in  the  eleventh  tablet,  the  Babylonian  account  of 
the  Flood.  Since  its  discovery  it  has  often  been  edited  and 
translated,4   but    the   translators  still  diverge  very  seriously 

1  Eusebius,  Praejncratio  Evawjelica,  ix.  12  [ed.  Heiniclien,  vol.  ii.  14  f.]. 

2  But  see  Lenormant,  Be'rose,  i.  287  ff. 

3  See  Tiele,  Geschichte,  i.  536  f. ;  Murdter-Delitzscli,  Assyr.  u.  Babyl. 
Gesch.  47  ff. 

4  See  Bezold,  Babyl.  Assyr.  Literal.  171  ff.  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  P.  Haupt'a  in  Sclirader  KA  T.2  55  ff.  [not  reproduced  in  the  Eng. 
trans.],  and  in  an  improved  form  in  Beitraye  zitr  Semit.  Sprachioissen. 
1.  122  ft'.,  also  of  Jensen's  in  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  1890,  pp. 
307-440. 
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from  one  another  in  regard  to  details.1  The  name  of  the 
hero  is  Sit-napistim  (the  escaped  ?).  His  surname  is  Atra- 
hasis  (the  very  clever),  which,  read  as  Hasis-atra,  is  regarded 
as  the  original  of  Xisuthros.  His  city  is  Surippak.  Those 
who  occasioned  the  Flood  were  the  gods  Anu,  Bel,  Ninib 
(Adar),  and  Ennugi.  The  god  Ea  announces  to  the  hero  in 
a  dream  the  coming  of  the  Flood,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  in 
which  to  save  himself.  Of  the  written  memorials  at  Sispara 
there  is  nothing  said.  The  measurements  and  inner  arrange- 
ment of  the  ship  can  no  longer  be  determined.  The  time  of 
the  year  is  not  stated.  The  hero  takes  many  people  (all  his 
relatives  or  clan)  with  him  into  the  ship,  and  also  his 
treasures.  The  helmsman  is  called  Buzurkurgal  (Puzurbel). 
The  collective  name  for  the  catastrophe  is  abtibu,  storm 
(storm-flood).  It  is  occasioned  by  a  downpour  of  rain  and  a 
raging  storm,  which  drives  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on  to 
land  with  such  violence  that  the  gods  themselves  are  terrified. 
It  lasted  thus  for  six  days  and  nights.  On  the  seventh  day 
the  storm  and  weather  calmed  down.  In  bitter  grief  the 
hero  navigated  his  ship  over  the  ocean  formed  by  the  flood. 
The  ship  reached  the  land  Nisir.  The  mountain  of  the  land 
Nisir 2  held  it  fast.  Seven  days  afterwards  he  let  a  dove  (?) 
go  forth  ;  but  it  returned,  because  it  found  no  place  to  rest  in  ; 
then  a  swallow,  which  also  returned ;  and,  finally,  a  raven, 
which  did  not  return.  After  they  disembark  and  sacrifices 
have  been  offered  to  the  gods,  Bel  gives  vent  to  his  anger  at 
the  deliverance  of  men,  but  is  pacified  by  Ea,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  persuaded  that  in  future  he  will  punish  men 
who  transgress  with  other  punishments  than  by  a  flood.  He 
then  takes  the  hero  with  his  wife  far  away  to  the  mouth  of 
the  streams. 

It   is   to   be   remarked,  first  of   all,  that   this    Chaldean 

1  [A  useful  collection  of  historical  and  mythological  texts  is  given  by 
Winckler,  Keilinschriftliches  Textbuchzum  Alt.  Test.  Leipzig  1892.] 

2  East  of  the  Tigris,   beyond   the   lower  Zab,   Schrader,  KAT?  53 
[Cuneiform  Inscr.  and  the  O.T.  i.  53]. 
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report  has  more  in  common  with  0  (the  number  seven,  the 
rain,  the  covering  of  the  ship,  the  birds  that  were  sent  out,  the 
sacrifice)  than  with  A  (description  of  the  measurements  of 
the  ship,  the  bitumen).  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  divergences  between  the  Berosian  and  the 
cuneiform  accounts,  that  among  the  Babylonians  also 
(and  Assyrians)  different  versions  of  the  legend  were  in 
circulation,  and  undoubtedly  others  than  these  two.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  Berosian  form  is  the  later,1  merely 
from  the  fact  that  Berosus  wrote  later.  Whether  it  is  so 
depends  upon  the  source  which  he  made  use  of,  and  about 
this  we  know  nothing. 

But,  further,  in  view  of  this  Babylonian  narrative  of  the 
Flood,  two  special  questions  are  raised.  In  the  first  place, 
Is  it  likely  that  Babylon  is  the  original  home  of  the  Asiatic 
legend  of  the  Flood  ?  The  geologist,  E.  Siiss,2  sought  to  prove 
from  the  cuneiform  account  that  in  it  a  cyclonic  inunda- 
tion of  the  Lower  Euphrates  district  from  the  sea  is  plainly 
described,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  earthquake  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  all  the  Flood  legends  of  other 
peoples  are  only  echoes  of  this  inundation  of  Lower  Meso- 
potamia. It  is  true  that  the  translation  of  the  very  passages 
of  the  cuneiform  text  to  which  he  specially  appeals  is 
uncertain.3  One  might  also  lay  stress  on  the  landing-place 
Nisir,  which  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
and  upon  the  eleventh  month,  in  which  probably  in  the  epic 
the  event  is  supposed  to  have  occurred,  i.e.  the  month  of  the 
beginning  of  high  water  in  the  Euphrates-Tigris  rivers,  as 
affording  evidence  in  favour  of  its  having  been  a  submergence 
of  inland  districts  which  provided  the  original  of  this  Flood 
legend.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  many  concrete 
features  in  the  poetic  delineation  of  the  Babylonian  epic  may 
rather  favour  the  idea  that  Lower  Babylonia  is  the  original 

1  Kosters,  TJiT.  xix.  335  ff. 

2  Die  Sintfluth,  eine  Geologische  Studie,  1883,  pp.  10  ff.,  49  ff. 

3  See  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  368. 
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home  of  the  Flood  legend,  and  that  an  experience  of  cyclonic 
inundation  was  its  foundation. 

The  other  question  is,  Whether  the  biblical  accounts  were 
first  constructed  on  the  basis  of  these  specifically  Babylonian 
representations  of  the  occurrence  ?  Many  now  maintain  this, 
in  consideration  of  the  surprising  resemblances  between  the 
two,  which  yet  in  part  naturally  result  from  the  identity  of 
the  subject  with  which  they  deal.  The  opinion  is  at  least 
untenable  in  that  form  of  it  which  presupposes  that  the  Jews 
did  not  adopt  and  write  down  the  narrative  till  some  time  during 
or  after  the  Babylonian  Exile.1  The  biblical  accounts  are,  in 
point  of  style,  not  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  C"s  and  A's 
writing,  and  it  is  really  inconceivable  that  the  Jews  should 
have  appropriated  from  their  enemies,  the  Babylonians,  a 
local  legend,  originally  quite  foreign  to  them,  and  steeped  in 
the  silliest  polytheism.  One  can  more  readily  suppose,  that 
somewhere  about  B.C.  800,  or  in  the  eighth  century,2  or  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century,3  the  narrative  came 
to  the  Israelites  from  Babylon,  whether  through  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Assyrians  or  Babylonians,  or  transmitted  to 
them  by  traders  like  the  Phoenicians.  Only  it  is  not  to  be 
affirmed  because  of  the  silence  of  the  supposed  J1  (see  on 
pp.  180,  231)  regarding  the  Flood,  or  because  Noah  is  first 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  Isa.  liv.  9,  that  this  assumption 
follows  of  necessity.  Besides  we  now  know  that  already  in 
the  second  millennium  B.C.  Canaan  was  open  to  the  influences 
of  Babylonian  culture. 

But  even  if  the  cuneiform  version  of  the  Flood  legend 
passed  to  the  Israelities  only  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  which 
is  in  itself  quite  possible,  they  had  still  no  sort  of  reason  for 
appropriating  it,  unless  already  some  vague  knowledge  of  a 

1  Goldziher,  Der  Mythos  bei  den  Hebraern,  1876,  382  ff.;  Delitzsch, 
Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  94,  157  f. ;  Haupt,  Der  Kcilinschriftliche  Sintfluth- 
bericht,  1881,  p.  20. 

2  Schrader,  KAT.2  53 f.  [Cuneiform  Inscr.  and  the  O.T.  vol.  i.  p.  53]; 
Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  515  f. 

8  Kuenen,  TIiT.  xviii.  168  ;  Kosters,  ThT.  xix.  325  ff. 
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flood  which  destroyed  mankind  was  current  among  them. 
Further,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Flood  legend  was  as  late 
as  this  in  spreading  from  Babylonia  to  the  other  peoples  ? 
Besides,  there  are  alongside  of  the  similarities  great  diver- 
gences also,  and  a  distinctively  Israelitish  colouring  is  not  to 
be  denied.  These  facts  forbid  us  to  assume  that  the  legend 
was  taken  directly  from  the  oral  tradition  of  Babylonia,  and 
written  down  for  Israelitish  use.1  The  episode  of  the  birds 
(ch.  viii.  6-1 2)  2  even  cannot  be  shown,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  to  be  a  later  addition.  Certainly  the  attempt  of 
Kosters3  to  prove  that  A  attaches  himself  to  the  later  (!)  form 
of  the  Babylonian  legend  in  Berosus,  and  is  therefore  much 
later  than  C,  who  attaches  himself  to  the  cuneiform  version, 
must  be  judged  an  utter  failure.  The  only  point  of  contact 
with  Berosus  peculiar  to  A  (for  Noah  is  the  tenth  patriarch  in 
C  also)  is  the  landing  in  Armenia ;  and  even  this  disappears  if 
Nisir  is  connected  with  the  Kordyaean  range  of  mountains.4 
The  form  of  the  name  Ararat  rather  proves  (see  on  ch.  viii.  4) 
that  the  statement  is  not  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion,  we 
should  also  require  to  know  more  exactly  the  form  of  the 
Flood  legend  in  Syria  and  in  Asia  Minor.  It  still  remains 
possible  that  the  Flood  legend,  penetrated,  even  at  a  very 
early  date,  from  Babylonia  to  the  other  peoples  of  Western 
Asia,  and  that  the  cuneiform  account  was^only  a  specifically 
Babylonian  version  of  it,  from  which  then  in  historical  times 
the  Israelites  obtained  their  information. 

4.  Whether  reminiscences  of  the  biblical  Flood  tradition 
have  survived  elsewhere  also  is  questionable.  On  behalf 
of  a  Flood  legend  of  the  Persians?  some  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  Vara  into  which  Yima  withdraws  for  safety  during 
the  inundation  (Vendidad,  ii.  46  ff.).      This  can,  at  most,  be 

1  See  my  remarks  in  SB  A  W.  1882,  pp.  436  f. 

2  See  notes  there.  3  ThT.  xix.  335  ff. 

4  Schrader,  KAT.2  53  [Cuneiform  Inscr.  and  the  O.T.  i.  53]. 

5  WindischmanB,  Urmgen,  4  If. ;  ZDMG.  xxv.  63  ;  Lenormant,  Origenes,2 
i.  430  [Beginnings  of  History,  429  f.],  ii.  270. 
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regarded  as  a  far  off  echo.1  The  Egyptians  have  none.  What 
is  reported  by  Plato  and  others  2  rests  only  on  theories  of  later 
philosophers  and  chronographers,  not  on  native  traditions  of 
the  people.  The  extermination  by  the  gods  of  the  ancient 
sinful  race  is  there  brought  about  in  a  wholly  different 
manner.3  The  narratives  of  the  Chinese  about  a  great  flood, 
which  used  to  be  introduced  in  this  connection,4  refer  rather 
to  inundations  of  the  Lower  Hoangh-ho  under  the  Emperor 
Yao,  between  B.C.  2357  and  2285.5 

The  Flood  legends  of  the  Greeks  and  Indians  more 
readily  allow  of  comparison ;  but  the  stress  formerly  laid 
upon  them  is  very  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
discoverable  only  in  the  later  writings  of  these  peoples.  From 
the  Greeks,  who  always  had  a  connection  with  Asia  Minor,  we 
have  especially  the  narratives  of  the  Flood  of  Ogyges  and  of 
that  of  Deucalion.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  however  early  writers, 
mention  neither.  About  the  Ogyges  Flood  little  is  told,  and 
that  only  by  late  writers.6  It  is  said  to  have  affected  Attica, 
and  many  men  are  said  to  have  perished  in  it.7  We  first  hear 
of  a  vessel  of  Ogyges  and  of  its  tremendous  height  and  extent 
in  Nonus  Dionysius  (iii.  p.  96).  In  the  case  of  Deucalion, 
Herodotus  (i.  56)  has  as  yet  no  mention  of  a  flood.  Pindar8 
speaks  of  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  of  the  descent  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha  from  Parnassus,  and  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
race  from  stones.  Not  till  Apollodorus 9  do  we  get  the 
legend  in  its  full-blown  form.      To  effect  the  destruction  of 

1  Spiegel,  Eranisclxe  Alterthums  Kunde,  i.  478  ff. 

2  Timaeus,  p.  22  ;  Dioclorus  Siculus,  i.  10  ;  Origen,  c.  Celsus,  i.  20  ; 
Eusebius,  Ghronicon  Armen.  ii.  p.  85. 

3  Naville  in  SB  A  T.  viii.  p.  3  ;  Lenormant,  Origenes2  i.  448  ff.  [Begin- 
nings of  History,  pp.  446  ft'.]. 

4  Jones,  Abhandl.  ii.  187  ft'.;  Klaproth,  Asia  Pohjgl  32  f. ;  Giitzlaff, 
Geschichte  des  chines.  Reichs,  by  Neumann,  26  f. ;  Knobel,  Delitzsch,4  etc. 

5  E.  Biot  in  Jour.  Asiat.  1843  ;  Panthier,  J  A.  1868,  i.  313  ;  Lenor- 
mant, Origenes2  i.  383  ff.  [Beginnings  of  History,  p.  383  f .].  See  now  also 
T.  de  Locouperie  in  BOR.  iv.  1890. 

G  Buttmann,  Mythologus,  i.  205  ff. ;  Welker,  Griech.  Gdtterlehre,  i.  775  ff. 

7  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  x.  10.  4  ff. 

8  Od.  Olymp.  ix.  37  ft'.  9  Bibliotheca,  i.  7. 
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the  brazen  age,  Zeus  caused  heavy  rain  to  fall,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  Hellas  was  flooded,  and  most  men  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  saved  themselves  on  the 
mountains.  Deucalion,  who,  on  the  advice  of  his  father, 
Prometheus,  had  made  for  himself  an  ark  and  had  entered  it 
along  with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  furnished  with  the  necessary  means 
of  sustaining  life,  landed,  after  a  nine  days'  voyage,  on  Parnassus, 
and  so  was  saved.  He  then  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  and, 
by  means  of  stones,  which  he  and  his  wife  threw  behind  them 
at  the  command  of  the  god,  produced  a  new  race  of  men  and 
women.1  In  Lucian  2  the  native  Syrian  legend  is  already  mixed 
up  with  the  Hellenic.3  It  is  therefore  always  possible  that  the 
Greeks  had  still  some  faint  recollections  of  the  great  Asiatic 
Flood,  which  they,  however,  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
Hellenic  characteristics ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  native 
recollections  of  local  inundations  gradually  received  poetical 
embellishments,  and  were  finally  enriched  with  features 
borrowed  from  the  Asiatic  legend,  which  had  already  become 
well  known. 

Among  the  Indians  also  the  Flood  legend  may  be  traced, 
in  various  forms.  The  best  known  is  set  forth  in  the 
Mahabharata.4 — Brahma  appears  to  Manu  in  the  form  of 
a  fish  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Wirini,  and  is  at  his  own 
request  brought  by  Manu  into  the  Ganges ;  and,  because  he 
continually  increases  in  size,  from  there  into  the  ocean. 
Brahma  now  announces  to  him  the  approaching  Flood, 
charges  him  to  build  a  roomy  ship,  and  to  take  into  it  all 
kinds  of  seeds  and  the  seven  Eishis.  The  Flood  begins  and 
covers  the  whole  earth.  Brahma  himself,  in  the  form  of  a 
horned  fish,  draws  the  ship  along  during  many  years,  and 

1  Comp.  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  i.  240  ff. ;  Lucian,  Tim.  3  ;  also  Plutarch, 
Sollert.  anim.  §  13,  for  a  dove  which  Deucalion  let  fly  out,  in  order  to  learn 
•whether  the  weather  was  to  be  stormy  or  clear. 

2  De  dea  Syr  a,  c.  12  f. 

3  Comp.  with  this  the  Attic  Hydrophoria  in  the  month  Anthesterion, 
Hermann,  Gottesd.  Alterth.  d.  Griedien,2  §  58. 

4  Bopp,  Diluvium,  1829. 
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brings  it  at  last  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  Himavan.  There 
the  ship  is  fastened ;  therefore  the  peak  is  called  "  Ship's 
Fastening."  After  the  Flood,  Manu,  in  a  supernatural  way, 
creates  the  new  race  of  men. — Older  and  simpler  is  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Catapatha  Brahmana.1  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  seven  Eishis,  nor  of  the  many  years.  The  mountain  is 
only  called  a  northern  mountain,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
race  takes  place  through  Manu  by  means  of  Ila,  sent  to  him 
in  return  for  his  sacrifice  and  repentance. — More  modern 
versions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana,2  and  other 
medieval  writings. — It  has  been  already  surmised  by  Burnouf 
that  the  whole  legend  came  to  the  Indians  from  Babylonia, 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the  fish  is  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Babylonian  Oannes.3  But  this  view  has  been  contested 
by  others.4  In  any  case,  the  legend  can  have  assumed  its 
fuller  form  only  after  the  Indians  reached  the  sea ;  and  even 
if  it  were  ancient  and  native,  the  points  of  contact  with  the 
legend  of  Western  Asia  would  relate  only  to  the  general 
statement  that  a  great  flood  preceded  the  times  of  the  present 
race  of  men. 

From  the  Flood  legends  which  are  met  with  among 
younger  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  decidedly  no 
sort  of  evidence  to  be  drawn  for  the  Flood  of  Noah.5  For 
one  thing,  the  reports  are  very  recent,  and  in  part,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Cubans,  without  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  guarantee.  Besides,  legends  of  this 
sort  may  either  have  been  spontaneously  produced  by  their 

1  Weber,  Indische  Studien,  i.  161  ff. ;  Indische  Streifen,  i.  9  ff.,  ii.  23  ff. 

2  viii.  24,  vol.  ii.  p.  191  of  the  trans,  in  Burnouf. 

3  So,  too,  F.  Neve,  La  tradition  Indienne  du  deluge,  Paris,  1851  ;  Lenor- 
mant,  Origenes2  i.  424,  429  [Beginniwjs  of  History,  pp.  424,  427  f.]. 

4  B,.  Roth,  Mnnchner  Gelehrte  Anzeigeu,  1849,  pt.  26  f.,  1850,  pt.  72  ; 
Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  387  [History  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  270]  ;  Max  Miiller, 
Essays,  i.  141. 

5  Kanne,  Biblische  Untersuchungen,  i.  48  f . ;  Pustkuchen,  Urgeschichte, 
i.  287  ff.;  Rosenmiiller,  ANM.  i.  33  ft'.;  Lenovmant,  Origenes,2  i.  454  ff. 
[Beginnings  of  History,  452  ff.] ;  B.  Andree,  Die  Flutsagen  ethnographisch, 
1891. 
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own  experiences  of  great  inundations,  or  have  been  spread  by 
migrations  and  intercourse  during  the  last  two  thousand  years. 
Still  less  do  these  legends  supply  proof  for  the  contention 
that  the  Flood  of  Noah  extended  over  the  whole  earth,1  since 
in  the  time  of  the  Flood  these  numerous  peoples  can  scarcely 
have  already  been  in  the  localities  they  occupied  later,  and 
so  can  say  nothing  as  to  whether  the  Flood  affected  these 
lands. 

Comp.  on  the  history  of  the  Flood :  Eichhorn,  Ecpertorium. 
v.  185-216;  Buttmann,  Mythologies,  i.  180-214;  Winer, 
Bealwbrtcrluchf  ii.  161  ff.;  Ewald,  JB.  vii.  1-28;  Diestel, 
"  Die  Sintflut  und  die  Flutsagen  des  Alterthums,"  1871,  in 
the  Sammlung  gemeinverst.  wissen.  Vortrdgc,  Ser.  vi.  No.  137  ; 
Nuldeke,  Untersuchungen  zur  KHtik,  1869, pp.  145  if.;  E.  Suss,. 
Die  Sintflidh,  cine  geologische  Studie,  Prag  unci  Leipz.  1883. 
"  Earlier  chronological  discussions :  Silberschlag,  Geogcnie,  ii. 
128  ff.;  Kanne,  Bill  Untersuchungen,!.  28  ff. — The  expression 
sinvluot,  sinclvluot,  sinfluot,  sinclflut,  sintflut,  which  means  great 
flood,  has  been  corrupted  into  Sundfluth  [sin  flood],  and  in  this 
form  has  been  transplanted  into  the  Lutheran  translation, 
though  only  after  the  time  of  Luther  himself,  who  writes 
Sinclflut,  Sintflut.  See  Pischon  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  IS 34,  pp. 
613  ff."     (Knobel). 

Chap.  vi.  vv.  9-22.  Noah's  position  in  his  time;  the 
occasion  of  the  Flood  ;  God's  plan,  and  instruction  to  Noah 
to  build  the  ark ;  according  to  A. 

Ver.  9.  ri"6in,  eh.  ii.  4. — rm,  as  usual  in  A  (ch.  ix.  12, 
xvii.  12,  etc.);  C  writes  in,  singular  (ch.  vii.  1).  A  change 
to  WJ?  is  uncalled  for.2  The  words  mWl  rb»,  Th\  and  a»cn 
(ch.  xvii.  1)  do  not  allow  us  to  attribute  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,3  or  from  K^K  down  to  vmna,4  to  0. 

Noah  (ch.  v.  32)  was  among  his  generations,  namely,  those 


1  E.g.  Zrickler  in  JBDTh.  xv.  333  ff. 

2  Halevy,  Becherches  Bibliques,  p.  605. 

8  Kayser,  Das  vorexilische  Buck  der  Urgeschickte  Israel*,  p.  8. 
4  Kosters,  ThT.  xix.  p.  322. 
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whom  he  had  already  lived  to  see,  therefore  contemporaries, 
a  righteous  (conformed  to  God's  will)  and  not  merely  given 
to  God  with  his  whole  heart,  but  a  perfect,  blameless  man. 
The  sentence,  he  walked  with  God  (ch.  v.  22),  co-ordinated 
without  },  is  only  another  expression  for  the  same  thing,  and 
expresses  the  very  utmost  that  can  ever  be  said  of  men.  On 
his  really  godly  life,  then,  depends  his  being  spared,  and  the 
choice  made  of  him  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  race  of  men. 
See  the  contrast  in  ver.  8. 

Ver.  10.  His  sons,  who,  as  such,  share  in  his  privileged 
position.  The  naming  of  them  previously  at  ch.  v.  32  was 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  date. 

Ver.  1 1  f.  The  condition  of  mankind  at  that  time.  The 
peace  of  God  which  characterised  the  first  age  of  the  world 
had  passed  away,  and  the  final  result  of  this  age  was  a  state 
of  thorough  degeneracy  on  every  side.  Comp.  vv.  5-7  in 
C.  How  and  by  what  means  it  entered,  is  not  here  stated 
particularly  by  A.  Has  something  perhaps  been  rejected 
by  B1 

Ver.  11.  The  sinful  development.  The  earth  became 
corrupted  before  God,  i.e.  in  the  eyes  and  according  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  and  became  full  of  violence,  cruelty  (comp. 
ch.  iv.  23  ff.). 

Ver.  12.  Eesult  of  this  development. — 'n  nsni,  referring 
back  to  ch.  i.  31  (Del.).  For  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way, 
the  manner  of  life  and  conduct  prescribed  to  it,  was  therefore 
degenerate.  Not  men  alone,1  but,  according  to  the  regular 
meaning  of  ")^3"''3  in  A  (ver.  13,  ch.  vii.  15  f.,  ix.  11,  15), 
even  the  animals,  contrary  to  ch.  i.  28-30,  had  learnt  to 
show  enmity  to  one  another,  and  to  pursue  and  slay  one 
another.2 

1  Tucli,  Keil. 

2  Similar  delineations  of  loss  of  the  Golden  Age  are  given  in 
Porphyry,  Be  Abstinentia,  iv.  2,  and  Virgil,  Georgics,  ii.  536  ff.  Full 
descriptions  of  the  corruption  before  the  Deucalion  Flood  in  Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca,  iii.  8.  2  ;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  i.  125  ff.  ;  Lucian,  Be  dea  Sijra, 
c.  12  (Knobel). 
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Ver.  1 3  ff.    The  resolve  of  God  and  His  command  to  Noah. 

YP — not  equivalent  to  njn  yp  or  }'i?  W  (Ezek.  xxi.  30), 
the  utmost  extreme  of  corruptness  (Keil2),  but  the  end,  i.e. 
the  destruction. 

*»!>  K3_not  like  ^«  K3  in  ch.  xviii.  21  and  Ex.  iii.  9  : 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  (Keil3),  but :  "  has  come  into 
my  soul,  has  entered  into  my  mind  (comp.  Job  x.  13, 
xxiii.  1 4),  is  resolved  on  by  me  "  (Knobel) ;  or  better :  has 
come  up  (Ezek.  vii.  6)  before  me  (ver.  11),  i.e.  for  my  judg- 
ment and  decision. 

D^?? — -from  before  them,  i.e.  occasioned  by  them  (Ex. 
viii.  20),  owing  to  them. 

H.^Vrri? — with  the  earth}  "  the  creatures  together  with 
the  earth  which  has  been  changed  so  much  for  the  worse  by 
them  and  needs  renewing.  We  must  think  of  the  earth's 
surface,  e.g.  plants,  places,  and  buildings  "  (Knobel).2  To  add 
D^BTi— D1KD  after  bWnvp  fr0m  ver.  7,  and  then  further 
Drvntrp  (Dn)  13*  is  arbitrary,  and,  according  to  ch.  ix.  11, 
unnecessary.4 

Ver.  14.  Noah  is  to  make  an  ark.  The  author  describes 
the  ark  with  a  circumstantiality  of  details,  like  that  which 
characterises  the  description  of  the  tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxv.  ff. 
In  this  he  does  not  follow  the  Babylonian  precedent.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  necessary,  both  in  the 
Babylonian  and  in  the  Hebrew  account,  to  give  a  conception 
of  the  size  of  the  ark. 

H3n — ark  (box),  only  in  Gen.  vi.-ix.,  with  reference  to 
Noah,  and  in  Ex.  ii.  3-5  with  reference  to  Moses,  has 
hitherto  been  taken  to  be  an  Egyptian  word.5  Some  now 
wish  to  regard  it  as  a  loan  word  from  the  Assyro-Babylonian.a 

1  LXX.,  Onkelos,  Vulgate. 

2  Instead  of  rix  the  Peshitta  gives  pj? ;  the  Samaritan  Version  and 
Saadia,  p ;    Olshausen  conjectures,  ^yp_ 

3  Buckle,  Biblische  Urgesehichte,  253  f. 

4  Riehm  in  StKr.  1885,  p.  775.  5  Gesenius,  Thesaurus. 

6  Halevy,  Eecherches   Bibliqiies,  615,  «and  in  J  A.  viii.   12,  p.  516  f. ; 
Jensen  in  ZA.  iv.  273. 
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"  The  LXX.  has  in  the  case  of  Noah  faficoros,  in  the  case  of 
Moses  0t'/3i?  or  Olfir),  the  Vulgate  area,  hence  the  Arche  Noli 
of  Luther  in  the  New  Testament,  e.g.  Matt.  xxiv.  38  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  2  0 ;  Heb.  xi.  7  "  (Knobel).  The  expression  ship  is  probably 
avoided  intentionally,  though  in  the  cuneiform  account  we 
have  ilippu,  i.e.  *)^  ^  in  Berosus,  ctkck^o^,  irXolov,  vaxis. 
Nicolaus  Damascenus  and  Lucian  have  also  \dpva%. 

"isa — only  here.  The  LXX.  has  (i;v\a)  rerpdycova ;  the 
Vulgate  (ligna)  laevigata ;  Jerome,  Quacst.,  Mtuminata ;  the 
Targum,  cedrus ;  Peshitta,  juniperus.  The  best  rendering  is 
doubtless  pitchwood  (pine)  1  or  resinous  fir,  e.g.  the  cypress.2 
It  is  untenable  to  suppose  that  the  word  1B3  "  was  first  derived 
from  n-'iDa,  sulphur,"  3  or  is  corrupted  from  an  original  n*")B3,4 
and  that  n'"iS3  originated  from  the  Bactrian  vohUkereti,  and  so, 
like  it,  originally  meant  pine  wood,  for  l-piEtf  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament  frequently  enough,  and  always  means  only  sulphur. 
Whether  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  will  throw  further  light 
on  "133  remains  to  be  seen.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  giparu,5  if  that  means  cane-brake.6 

Into  nests,  i.e.  cells,  thou  shalt  make  the  ark,  i.e.  so  that  it 
consist  of  cells ; 7  originally,  perhaps,  D^i?  Q^i?.8 

"isb — also  only  here,  is  mineral  pitch,  bitumen  (LXX., 
Vulgate),  as  in  the  Syrian  and  Babylonian  stories  of  the 
Flood.9  Since  the  Hebrews  elsewhere  use  for  this  the  word 
"i>pn}  the  term  was  evidently  adopted  with  the  legend  from  a 
foreign  source.  Whether  it  belonged  originally  to  Babylonia 
cannot   be   ascertained.      In  reference    to  the  substance,  see 

1  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  300.  2  Bochart,  Celsius. 

3  De  Lagarde,  Semitica,  i.  64. 

4  As  De  Lagarde  later  expresses  himself  in  Symmida,  ii.  93  f. ;  Bildung 
der  Nomina,  217  ff. 

5  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  615. 

8  Jensen,  Cosmologie  der  Babylonier,  325.  7  Ewald,  284a. 

8  De  Lagarde,  Onomastica,1  ii.  95  ;  Olshausen,  Siegfried  in  ZWTh. 
xxvi.  238,  after  Philo,  Quaest.  in  Gen.  ii.  3  ;  Budde,  Die  biblische  Uryes- 
chichte,  255. 

8  Jensen,  Cosmologie,  375;  Schrader,  KAT.2  48  [Cuneiform  laser,  and 
the  O.T.  i.  48]. 
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Ex.  ii.  3.  For  the  article,  see  Gesenius,  Grammatih,  126. 
3  A.  b. — "i?3,  to  coat  with  pitch,  to  besmear  with  IBS,  is 
derived  from  the  noun  "1B3  (comp.  ch.  xi.   3). 

Ver.  15.  This  is  what  thou  shalt  make  it,  these  are  the 
measurements  and  directions  according  to  which  thou  shalt 
build  it.1  The  cubit,  without  further  addition,  is  doubtless 
intended  to  be  the  common  Hebrew  cubit  of  six  hand- 
breadths.2  Eegarding  the  ships  or  boxes,  named  Noah's  arks, 
which  the  Dutch,  between  1609  and  1621,  following  the 
example  of  a  Mennonite  Peter  Jansen,  built  on  a  reduced 
scale  according  to  the  statements  of  the  text,  and  which  proved 
to  be  at  least  capable  of  carrying  a  cargo  and  of  floating,  see 
Michaelis,  Orientalischc  und  Exegetische  Bibliothek,  xviii.  2  8  f . 
Origen,  Augustine,  and  others  thought  that  Noah  required  a 
hundred  years  for  the  work  of  building  the  ark. 

Ver.   16.  ">!>',    in    the    singular,  here    only;   not    to    be 

explained  from^l?,  back  as  roof,3  or  rounding  beneath,  belly,4 
but  from  the  Hebrew  meaning  of  the  root  as  brightness, 
opening  for  light  anal  air,  as  all  the  versions  render,  with  the 
exception  of  the  LXX.,  and  most  moderns.  It  was  self- 
evident  that  the  ark  must  be  covered  over  above  (comp.  ch. 
viii.  13),  but  it  was  a  serious  question  where  light  and  air 
should  come  from. 

And  to  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  from  above.  The  suffix 
with  reference  to  in'v,  feminine,  according  to  Ewald,  17 Abd; 
comp.  P?n,  Ex.  xli.  26.  Not:  a  (single)  aperture  for  light,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  cubit,  one  cubit  square  (Tuch)  shalt  thou 
finish  it.5  But  also  hardly :  To  a  cubit  from  above,  i.e.  from 
the  roof  of  the  ark,  so   that  between  the  roof  and  the  ">n*¥ 

1  For  the  writings  of  older  expositors  regarding  the  measurements 
and  construction  of  the  ark,  see  Winer,  Eeahcvrterbuch,3  ii.  165. 

2  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  374. 

8  Schult.,  Dathe,  Ilgen,  Rosenmuller,  Ewald,  P.  Haupt  in  Schrader, 
KAT.2  69;  Budde,  Die  bibl.  Urcjeschichte,  274;  Halevy,  Recherches 
Bibliques,  606. 

4  Michaelis. 

5  The  one  aperture  ;  its  size  indeterminate  ? 
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there  would  be  the  space  of  a  cubit.1  In  that  case  n?VP?P 
would  have  been  placed  after  "in'X ;  besides  a  single  window, 
made  in  one  side,  could  not  at  all  suffice  for  his  purpose,  and 
ch.  viii.  6,  by  another  narrator,  proves  nothing  regarding  yvs 
here.  Nothing  prevents  us  from  thinking  of  the  opening  for 
light,  one  cubit  in  size  or  in  height,  as  running  round  the 
four  sides,  at  the  top,  naturally  interrupted  by  the  beams  or 
posts  supporting  the  roof,  which  thus  formed,  so  to  speak,  a 
continuous  series  of  "i?V.2  n?3}  finish  or  construct  in  com- 
pleteness, is  also  quite  suited  to  this  interpretation.3  To 
conceive  of  the  ins  as  up  above  in  the  roof,  running  through 
its  whole  length,4  is  inadmissible,  because  nothing' is  said  of  a 
covering  of  the  "in'V  whch  would  then  have  been  necessary  on 
account  of  the  rain.  The  proposal 5  to  place  the  words  bin 
n3?3n  TON,  literally  to  the  cubit  thou  shalt  finish  it  (the  ark), 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  does  not  commend  itself,  because 
then  we  should  have  had  nnun,  and  because  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  a  reason  for  this  command. 

The  door  is  to  be  made  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  in  the  long  side  or  the  broad.  Lower,  second 
and  third  thou  shalt  make  it,  so  arrange  it  that  it  will  fall 
into  lower,  middle,  and  upper  D^i?,  therefore  three  storied 
(Knobel). 

Ver.  17.  *?K1,  in  antithesis  to  that  which  Noah  is  to  do 
(ch.  ix.  9). 

Tiaran — from  the  root  ->?*,  the  streaming  flood.  Derivations 
from  the  Assyrian  nabalu,  to  destroy,6  or  Assyrian  abubu7 
are  not  probable ;  for  it  is  not  confirmed  that  abubu  means 
flood,8  and  in  the  cuneiform  account  the  catastrophe  is  never 

1  Knobel,  Keil,  Delitzscli,4  Schrader. 

2  Peshitta,  Gesenius. 

3  So  now  also  Delitzscli 5  [New  Comm.  on  Genesis,  vol.  i.  p.  259]. 

4  Baumgarten. 

5  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  i.  335  ;  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgcschichte,  256. 

6  Delitzscli,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  156  ;  Prolegomena,  123  ft". ;  Delitzscli6 
[New  Comm.  on  Genesis,  i.  260] ;  Halevy. 

7  P.  Haupt  in  Schrader  KA  T.2  66. 

8  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  387  f. 
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named  a  destruction,  which  would  also  be  too  general  a  con- 
ception. The  word,  which  is  used  in  Ps.  xxiv.  10  for  the 
downpour  of  a  storm  of  rain,  had  become  the  proper  name  of 
the  Flood,  hence  the  article,  and  is  here  and  in  ch.  vii.  6 
explained  by  the  author,  as  a  word  already  somewhat 
antiquated,  by  the  apposition  waters  over  the  earth}  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  was  first  done  by  an  annotator. 
C  has  a  liking  for  hasn  Hp}  ch.  vii.  7,  10;  comp.  ch.  ix.  11. 
The  Syrians  also  have  appropriated  the  word  in  the  form 
^>ok£o.  The  change  of  the  D?»  into  D*p,  up  from  the  sea,2 
here  and  in  ch.  vii.  6  is  unnecessary  and  inadmissible,  because 
the  rain  also  contributed  in  a  very  special  degree  to  the  Flood 
(Knobel). — tfjn— Tffe,  ch.  i.  30. — H£?,  therefore  not  what  lives 
in  the  water.      Comp.  ch.  vii.  22. 

Ver.  18  ff.  But  in  this  universal  destruction  God  has 
already  in  view  His  new  relationship  with  Noah  and  his 
posterity  (ch.  ix.  9  ff).  Noah  is  to  enter  into  the  ark  hopefully 
and  having  confidence  in  this. 

My  covenant,  granted  by  me  in  the  exercise  of  free 
sovereignty  and  favour ;  with  a  reference  already  to  ch.  ix.  9. 
A's  expression  throughout  is  to  establish,  to  bring  into  and 
maintain  in  existence,  to  set  up  a  covenant,3  and  also  to 
grant  (|ru)  a  covenant  to  any  one.4  The  usual  expression 
'3  rna  has  evidently  been  purposely  avoided  by  A  as  too 
material.  But  why  the  meaning  to  establish,  found  (a  cove- 
nant), as  used  by  A  and  also  in  Ezek.  xvi.  60,  62  and  Ps. 
lxxviii.  5,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  modification  of  the  original 
conception  bring  into  existence,  borrowed  from  the  Aramaic 
]V)  >  O  J>o_»_.o  and  as  later5  than  the  significations  to  maintain, 

1  Comp.  ch.  i.  2,  and  tlie  circumlocution  nj  ijo  in  Isa.  liv.  9. 

2  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hensler,  Schultz,  Suss,  27  f. 

3  Chs.  ix.  9,  11,  xvii.  7,  19,  21  ;  Ex.  vi.  4. 

4  Chs.  ix.  12,  xvii.  2  ;  Num.  xxv.  12.  In  another  sense  '3  Q^pn 
occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  9;  Deut.  viii.  18,  ix.  5.  Comp.  Gen.  xxvi.  3. 
Knobel. 

5  Wellhausen,  Ciesehrecht,  45  f. 

DILLMANN.  —  I.  I  8 
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to  perform  (words,  covenant),  usual  in  C  and  D,1  or  even  than 
to  confirm  in  A,  Num.  xxx.  14  f.,  is  all  the  more  difficult  to 
understand,  since  the  meaning  to  maintain  remains  dominant 
even  in  the  latest  forms  of  the  language 2  and  in  Aramaic 
also ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  older  forms  of 
the  language  it  was  customary  to  say  rV"}3  D^  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  5).  Both  meanings  may  quite  compatibly  be  used 
contemporaneously  with  one  another,  just  as  the  correspond- 
ing meanings  of  n»n  or  n\nn.  Misunderstandings  are  never 
caused  by  it.3 

Ver.  19.  *nn,  as  in  Isa.  xvii.  8.4 — The  expression  of  all 
living  of  every  flesh,  is  to  be  limited  in  accordance  with  ver.  2  0 
and  ver.  17,  so  that  the  water  animals  are  to  be  excepted. 
The  divergent  text  of  the  LXX.  is  no  improvement. 

Ver.  20.  VW&,  ch.  i.  12. — nnr\2}  see  ver.  7.  Only  one 
pair  of  each  species  of  animals  is  to  enter  the  ark.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  animals  came  to  Noah  of  themselves,5  or  6  at 
the  instigation  of  God7 — riD*iNn  may  have  originated  with  B 
(comp.  ch.  vii.  8)  for  an  original  y^n  (ch.  vii.  14,  viii.  17).S 

Ver.  21.  rbs^>t  ch.  i.  29  f.,  ix.  3. 

Ver.  22.  Noah,  in  faith  and  obedience,  carried  out  the 
preparations.  The  general  formula  WW  followed  by  — ?3p 
nvy  }3  is  peculiar  to  A.9 

Ch.  vii.  1-10.  The  command  to  go  into  the  ark  and  its 
fulfilment;  according  to  C,  only  ver.  6  from  A.  Vv.  3,  7-9, 
treated  somewhat  freely  by  B. 

Ver.  1.  ^lva-pai — A  expresses  himself  otherwise.10      Thee 

1  1  Sam.  i.  23,  xv.  13 ;    1  Kings  ii.  4,  vi.  12,  viii.  20,  xii.  15  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  3 ;  Jer.  xxviii.  6,  xxix.  10,  xxxiv.  18,  xxxv.  14,  16 ;  Isa.  xliv.  26. 

2  2  Chron.  vi.  10,  x.  15 ;  Neh.  v.  13,  ix.  8 ;  Ps.  cxix.  38  ;  Dan.  ix.  12. 

3  See  also  Driver  in  Journal  of  Philology,  1882,  xi.  p.  210  f. 

4  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  35.  2.  5  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra. 
0  Kimehi,  Piscator. 

7  Knobel.     See  Winer,  Realworterbuch,s  ii.  165,  note  1. 
s  Yet  see  also  ch.  ix.  2  and  ch.  i.  25  compared  with  ch.  i.  26. 
9  JE.g.  Ex.  xxxix.  32,  42  f.,  xl.  16 ;  Num.  i.  54,  v.  4,  and  often  elsewhere 
(Knobel).     See,  on  the  contrary,  Hen.  vii.  5,  9. 
10  In  chs.  vi.  18,  vii.  7,  13,  viii.  16,  18. 
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have  I  seen  righteous  before  me,  I  have  seen  that  thou  art  a 
righteous  man.  It  is  not  according  to  some  human  standard, 
but  according  to  the  divine  judgment  that  Noah  is  righteous 
(ch.  vi.  11).  In  this  generation,  somewhat  otherwise  expressed 
in  ch.  vi.  9.  Here  also  Noah's  righteousness  is  the  ground  of 
his  election,  without  his  election  on  that  account  ceasing  to 
be  a  work  of  grace  (ch.  vi.  8).  One  might  conjecture  that 
the  harmonising  hand  of  R  has  been  at  work  on  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse. 

Ver.  2  f.  The  distinction  here  between  the  clean  and  the 
unclean  animals  is  something  new ;  A  does  not  assume  that 
it  existed  so  early  (see  ch.  ix.  3).  It  is  pre-Mosaic,  and  is 
found  elsewhere  than  in  Israel ;  but  on  the  question  as  to 
what  in  particular  is  to  be  reckoned  clean  and  what  unclean, 
different  ages  and  peoples  have  different  answers.  The 
author  presupposes  for  the  primitive  age,  if  not  the  law  as 
to  foods  (Lev.  xi. ;  Deut.  xiv.),  for  he  avoids  the  expression 
KP9'1  vet  certainly  a  distinction  between  animals  that  might 
be  offered  in  sacrifice  and  such  as  might  not.  Comp.  some- 
thing similar  in  ch.  iv.  1 ,  3  f. 

Noah  is  to  take  with  him  of  every  clean  beast,  i.e.  of  all 
species  of  clean  beasts  (as  in  ch.  vi.  19),  seven  seven,  i.e. 
according  to  Hebrew  idiom  as  it  occurs  elsewhere,  seven 
individuals  of  each  species.2  But  the  added  phrase  a  male 
and  its  female,  betrays  that  the  author  means  seven  and  seven 
individuals,  i.e.  seven  pairs.3  In  the  case  of  seven  individuals 
he  would  probably  have  written  only  one  njntr,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  two  in  the  second  clause  he  has  only  one  W.  So  under- 
stood, the  statement  is  also  better  in  keeping  with  the  fact  of 
the  animals'  entry  into  the  ark  by  pairs  (ver.  9).  Of  the  clean 
animals  he  is  to  "  take  with  him  more,  in  order  that  when 
saved  he  may  offer  thank-offerings  (ch.  viii.  20),  and  in  order 

1  Delitzscli 5  [Neiv  Comm.  on  Genesis,  i.  264]. 

2  Calvin,  Piscator,  Gerhard,  Gesenius,  Kosenmiiller,  Tucli,  Baumgar- 
ten,  Delitzscli,  Ewald,  Keil. 

3  Vulgate,    Ibn      Ezra,     Kimchi,     Mercerus,     Clericus,     Miehaelis, 
de  Wette,  Sclirader. 
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that  the  creatures  most  useful  to  man  may  more  rapidly 
increase  after  the  Flood." 

Ver.  3.  Of  the  birds,  namely,  of  the  clean  species,  as  is 
shown  by  the  context  and  ch.  viii.  20.  The  Samaritan,  LXX., 
and  Peshitta  add  lintsn  after  tfDB>n ;  the  LXX.  indeed,  after 
rnp:^  reads  further :  kcu  airo  irdvrcov  rwv  irereivwv  tcov  firj 
KaOapihv  Svo  Svo  apaev  real  OijXv,  which  can  be  wanting  in 
the  Massoretic  text  only  when  ch.  vi.  20  is  presupposed. 
Seeing,  then,  much  is  omitted  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
which  should  have  been  inserted,  and  since  the  second  part 
of  the  verse  attaches  itself  more  easily  to  the  latter  part  of 
ver.  2  than  to  the  first  part  of  ver.  3,  and  since,  finally, 
n3p:i  "I3T  is  not  a  phrase  of  C's,  some  l  consider  not  merely 
mpji  -idt,  but  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  ver.  3,  to  be  an 
interpolation  by  B,  and  understand  the  riftm  of  ver.  2  as  in 
Ps.  xxxvi.  7  (6). 

In  order  to  keep  seed  alive — and  so  to  secure  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  various  species.  The  Piel  means  the  same  as  the 
Hiphil  in  A  (ch.  vi.  19  f.),  and  the  phrase  has  therefore  a 
somewhat  different  sense  than  in  ch.  xix.   32,   34. 

Ver.  4.  This  is  not,  with  Knobel,  to  be  ascribed  to  A. 
This  we  conclude  from  the  figures  seven  and  forty  (comp. 
vv.    10,   12),  from  nno,  tap*  (ver.   23),  and  ^m^n  »». 

D'pv — ^toward  (ch.  iii.  8),  here,  as  in  Ex.  viii.  19.  with 
reference  to  the  future.  Noah  uses  the  seven  days  for  the 
gathering  in  of  the  animals  and  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Ver.  5.  See  on  ch.  vi.  22. 

Ver.  6.  This  proceeds  from  A,  as  the  indication  of  time 
(ch.  v.  32,  vii.  11)  and  'K<T^  Q?»  (ch.  vi.  17)  prove,  and  had 
its  proper  place  before  ver.  11.  On  the  construction,  comp. 
Gesenius,  164.  la. — nvi  here,  to  become,  to  happen,  to  occur. 

Vv.  7-9  cannot  belong  to  A,  because  the  entrance  of 
Noah  and  of  the  others  into  the  ark  is  narrated  by  A  in 
vv.  13-16  ;  nor  can  it  belong  throughout  to  G,  because  much 
is  found  in  it  that  is  foreign  to  C.      Ver.  7  belongs  to  G,  only 

1  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  257 ;  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,2  67. 
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that  ins*  na  *BM1  VWVH  vaai  is  copied  by  E  from  A,  and  inserted 
for  an  original  W3  f>31.  But  ver.  8  f.  is  added  by  B,1  in  order 
to  harmonise  G  with  _<4  ;  in  C's  own  account  the  entering  of 
the  animals  into  the  ark,  being  implicit  in  the  statement  of 
ver.  5,  was  not  expressly  mentioned.  In  view  of  the  *n  *jso 
TDon  (ver.  7)  it  is  doubtless  further  the  case  that  in  G  ver.  10 
stood  before  ver.  7.2  The  phraseology  in  ver.  8  is  mixed, 
partly  from  A  (crcn,  napai  -or,  dt6x)  and  partly  from  G  (mint), 
noiiS). — ^3tan  >p,  see  ver.  10,  but  also  ch.  ix.  11. 

Ver.  8.  fen,  Sam.  LXX.  km. 

Ver.  9  is  the  completion  of  the  sentence  begun  in  ver.  8. 
Seeing  that  B,  in  spite  of  the  distinction  made  in  ver.  8 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals,  proceeds  simply  with 
A's  formula  of  ver.  15  :  they  went  in,  in  each  case  two,  he 
evidently  intends  the  phrase  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  by  hvos  or  in  pairs,  so  that  it  is  quite  as  suitable  to  the 
clean  as  to  the  unclean  animals.  That,  moreover,  ^3,  ver.  9 
and  ver.  15  f.,  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  a  voluntary  coming 
of  the  animals  to  Noah  (Keil),  but  of  entering  into  the  ark, 
follows  also  from  vv.  1,  7,  13. — For  CPn%  Sam.,  Targum, 
Vulgate,  and  also  Greek  MSS.  have  mrp  (comp.  ver.   5). 

Ver.  10.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  (ver.  4),  i.e.  at  the 
time  appointed,  the  Flood  actually  came.  Comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  1, 
xiii.  23.     The  form  of  the  sentence  as  in  ver.  6. 

Ch.  vii.  11-viii.  14.  The  course  of  the  Flood:  its  begin- 
ning, its  increase,  its  diminution,  its  end.  According  to  A 
and   0. 

Ver.  11  from  A  connected  with  ver.  6.  In  the  year  of 
six  hundred  years,  in  the  year  when  six  hundred  years  were 
fulfilled,  i.e.  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,5  is 
a  very  ancient  mode  of  expression,  and  indicative  of  A's 
endeavour  to  attain  perspicuity.  Regarding  the  second 
month  and  seventeenth  day,  see  above,  p.   253. 

nni  Dinn — as  in  Amos  vii.  4,  Ps.  xxxvi.  G,  Isa.  li.  10;  not 

1  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  258  ff. 

2  Budde.  3  Ewald,  287k. 
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the  water  above  the  sky,1  which  has  no  fountains,  and  is 
never  called  u\nn}  and  to  which  reference  is  made  only  after- 
wards (Knobel),  but  the  part  of  the  primitive  water  driven 
downward  (ch.  i.  2),  so  that  it  lies  beneath  the  earth  (see  note 
on  ch.  i.  9),  and  communicates  water  by  secret  fountains  to 
the  solid  land  and  to  the  sea.  By  the  bursting  of  these 
fountains,  which  at  other  times  were  closed  up,  or  flowed 
only  moderately,  the  primitive  waters  poured  out  and 
immoderately  swelled  the  ocean,  rivers,  etc.,  as  if  chaos  were 
come  again.  "  Similar  ideas  regarding  the  water  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  are  met  with  among  the  Greeks  and 
the  Eomans,2  many  of  whom  explained  in  this  way  the  ebb 
and  the  flow  of  the  tides  also  "  3  (Knobel).  But  equally  the 
waters  which  aforetime  had  gone  up  to  the  sky  (ch.  i.  6  f.), 
now  plunged  in  torrents  down  through  its  opened  window 
gratings  (Isa.  xxiv.  18),  and  helped  to  accomplish  the  chaotic 
inundation  of  the  earth.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  antique 
description  stand  ver.  1 2  and  ver.  4  from  C,  who  makes  the 
inundation  a  consequence  of  forty  days'  rain.  Even  if  we 
understood  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven  to  be 
merely  what  in  prose  would  be  termed  the  descent  of  a 
downpour  of  rain,  the  forty  days  would  still  exclude  the 
derivation  of  this  verse  from  A,  inasmuch  as  according  to 
him  (ch.  vii.  24,  viii.  2)  the  windows  of  heaven  were  closed 
only  after  150  days.  Besides,  ver.  13  attaches  itself  by  the 
phrase  in  the  selfsame  day  (ch.  xvii.  23,  26)  to  ver.  11  only, 
and  not  to  ver.  12. 

Vv.  1 3—1 6a.  The  entrance  into  the  ark  on  the  day 
named.     According  to  A  ;  the  parallel  to  vv.  5,  7-9  in  OB. 

Ver.  13.  N3}  entered;  according  to  the  harmonist:  had 
entered  (Keil),  not :  made  an  end  of  entering  (Del.4),  which 
would  be  KtaJ  nh.—Jufa?,  Gesenius,  97.  1.— DDK,  LXX.  )m. 


1  Schumann,  von  Bohlen. 

2  Plato,  Phaedrus,  p.  Ill  f. ;  Stepli.,  Seneca,  Qiiaestt.  Natur.  iii.  15  f. 

3  Plutarch,   Plac.    Phil.   iii.   17  ;    Philostratus,   Vita  Apollonii,  v.  2 
Pomponius  Mela,  De  situ  orbis,  iii.  1. 
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Ver.  14.  "  Kegarding  the  designations  for  the  classes  of 
animals,  see  ch.  i.  25.  n»n  stands  here,  as  in  ver.  21,  Lev. 
v.  2,  xvii.  13,  xxv.  7,  for  the  mammals  which  live  in  a  wild 
state,  in  ch.  i.  24  f.,  30,  ix.  2,  10,  called  by  our  author 
H??  n»n"  (Knobel). 

All  birds  of  every  wing  {feather),  apposition  to  spy.  "tis* 
is  always  (small)  bird  in  a  strict  sense,  whereas  spy  includes 
insects  also.  So  understood,  'i)  "iisyba  specially  singles  out 
the  bird  species  proper  from  the  mass  of  the  spy.1  But  the 
translation  every  bird  (proper),  and  every  winged  creature 
(insect)  would  also  be  quite  suitable  here. 

Ver.  15.   They  entered  by  two  and  two,  ver.  9. 

Ver.  16.  Each  pair  consisted  of  a  male  and  a  female. 
It  is  as  though  the  author,  moved  by  the  importance  of  the 
event,  could  not  give  sufficient  in  the  way  of  detailed 
description  of  what  took  place. 

In  the  remark :  Jahve  shut  (the  door)  behind  him,  we  have 
the  name  of  God  and  the  anthropomorphism  characteristic 
of  C ;  but  in  his  narrative  it  doubtless  stood  before  ver.  12.2 

Ver.  17.  From  C,  connected  with  ver.  12.  The  forty 
days'  rain  brought  the  forty  days'  Flood,  and  the  rising  waters 
lifted  the  ark,  so  that  it  floated  high  above  the  earth.  The 
correction  3  of  dv  D^ynN  (croyniN)  into  &p,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate A's  authorship  of  the  first  part  of  ver.  17,  or  the  setting 
aside  of  DV  D^yniK  as  a  gloss  for  the  same  purpose,2  is  at  least 
unnecessary,  since  R  very  probably  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
command  to  enter  the  ark  after  ch.  vi.  22)  may  have 
omitted  something  from  A  in  favour  of  0. 

Vv.  18-21.  A' 8  narrative  resumes.  Previously  it  was 
the  entrance  into  the  ark,  now  it  is  the  increase  of  the  Flood 
and  the  expiry  of  all  life  which  he  depicts. 

Ver.  18  uses  A's  expressions  (~>?3  as  in  vv.  19  f.,  24)  to 
say  what  ver.  176  tells  in  the  words  of  C. 

1  Ezek.  xvii.  23,  xxxix.  4.     Comp.  Deut.  iv.  17  ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  10. 

2  Kautzsch-Socin,  Genesis. 

s  Budde,  Die  biblische  Uryeschichte,  263  f. 
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Ver.  19  describes  the  ever  growing  increase  of  the 
waters  until  they  reached  such  a  height  that  even  the  high, 
i.e.  the  highest,  mountains  were  covered. — "INO  IN©,  as  in  ch. 
xvii.  2,  6,  20,  Ex.  i.  7,  Num.  xiv.  7,  in  A,  yet  also  Gen.  xxx. 
43  (Knobel). — *BS%  LXX.  «33p;  so,  too,  in  ver.  20. 

Ver.  20.  The  waters  rose  fifteen  cubits  higher,  and  so  the 
mountains  were  covered.  This  statement  can  only  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  according  to  ch.  viii.  4  the  ark  grounded 
immediately  on  the  assuaging  of  the  waters,  and  on  the 
assumption  that,  when  loaded,  it  had  a  draught  of  fifteen 
cubits,  half  of  its  height. 

Ver.  21.  JHM,  ch.  vi.  17. 

"}®$~'>? — "  includes  elsewhere  animals  and  men  (ch.  vi. 
12  f.,  17,  ix.  11,  16  f.),  but  is  restricted  here  to  the  animals,1 
since  man  is  afterwards  separately  named.  The  3,  by  which 
the  several  parts  of  the  whole  are  cited,  is  specially  character- 
istic of  A.2 — WZHi}  (comp.  ch.  viii.  19). 

"  Vy? — throng,  here  designation  of  the  smaller  land 
animals,  as  in  Lev.  v.  2,  xi.  20  f.,  41  ff.,  therefore  put  for 
few  (ch.  i.   25)"  (Knobel). 

Ver.  22.  Conclusion,  from  G  (ni» ;  VSK3  D"n  notw,  comp. 
ch.  ii.  7  ;  nmn),  with  nn  added  by  R  from  A  (comp.  ver.  15, 
ch.  vi.  17),  who  perhaps  had  here  the  formula  nn  U  "W*  ^>a 
D"R3  The  conjunction  of  words  D**n  tyn  ntotJO,  is  not  again 
met  with  in  the  Old  Testament.  Ch.  ii.  7  does  not  make  it 
probable  that  it  should  refer  merely  to  men,  as  possessed  of 
spirit,  since  here  in  the  conclusion  a  word  comprehending 
animals  and  men  is  alone  in  place ;  and  since,  also,  the 
following:  provided  they  were  (see  ch.  vi.  2)  on  the  dry  land, 
is  to  be  taken  as  absolutely  universal.  The  living  creatures 
of  the  water  are  excluded  from  this  fate. — nann,  Ex.  xiv.  21 
(Josh.  iii.  17,  iv.  18). 

Ver.  23.   The  result  of  the  Flood,  according  to  O  (™, 

1  As  in  ver.  15  f.,  chs.  vi.  19,  viii.  17,  ix.  15. 

2  E.g.  chs.  viii.  17,  ix.  10,  16,  xvii.  23  ;  Ex.  xii.  19  ;  Num.  xxxi.  11. 

3  Budde,  Die  biblische  Uryeschichte,  265. 
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^P),  n?7^)>  corresponding  to  ver.  4b,  only  that  psn— d*lKD,  as 
in  ch.  vi.  7,  is  an  addition  of  B.  The  second  part  of  the 
verse  may  be  by  C,1  inasmuch  as  ^  also  occurs  sporadically 
in  his  writing  (ch.  xviii.  32);  but  it  may  also  be  by  A, 
attached  to  ver.   21.2 

HO*] — and  He  destroyed,  subject  God,  in  C  doubtless 
expressly  named  (comp.  ver.  16&).  The  reading  ntSW, 
Niphil,3  with  a  subordinated  accusative  (ch.  iv.  18),  is  not 
so  well  attested,  and  is  also  wrong,  for  the  reason  that  *nEM 
follows. 

Ver.  24.  On  the  duration  of  the  increase  of  the  Flood. 
According  to  A.      Compare  ver.  17a  from  C. 

Ch.  viii.  1.  Then,  after  150  days,  and  after  everything 
living  on  the  land  had  expired,  God  remembered  Noah. 
"DPI,  as  in  ch.  xix.  29,  xxx.  22,  and  Ex.  ii.  24,  from  A. 

Therefore  He  caused  a  wind  to  blow  over  the  earth,  so 
that  the  waters  sank  down,  began  to  decrease  (Num.  xvii. 
20  (5)).  One  expects  the  statement  of  the  second  part  of 
the  verse  only  after  ver.  2  ;  but  it  need  not  on  that  account 
be  regarded  as  a  gloss,4  for  according  to  the  idea  of  the 
author  the  rising  of  the  wind  and  the  checking  of  the  over- 
flow (ver.  2)  may  be  thought  of  as  contemporaneous,  or  the 
second  part  of  ver.  1  may  have  been  transposed  by  R  to  this 
position  from  its  place  after  the  first  part  of  ver.  2,  because 
he  wished  after  ver.  2a  in  vv.  2b  and  3a  to  introduce  C. 

Ver.  2.  The  locking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and 
of  the  windows  of  heaven  is  the  correlative  to  ch.  vii.  11, 
and  therefore  from  A.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  part 
of  the  verse,  with  its  reference  to  ch.  vii.  12,  comes  from  G. 
The  conjecture  that  ver.  6a  stood  before  it  in  his  writing 5  is 
doubtless  correct  (comp.  ch.  vii.  4).  Like  ver.  2b  ver.  3a  6 — 
and  the  water  returned  from  the  earth,  a  going  and  a  returning, 

1  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  267. 

2  Comp.  on  "inN  ItJWI,  ch.  viii.  1,  17.  3  Ewald,  224c. 

4  Hupfeld,  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis,  133. 

5  Wellhausen,  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  267. 

6  Hupfeld,  Schrader,  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  268. 
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i.e.  gradually l — also  belongs  to  G,  seeing  that  the  same 
meaning  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  A  in  vv.  3b  and  5.  On 
the  other  hand,  vv.  3b-5  are  certainly  by  A.  Against  the 
opinion  that  in  ver.  4  trns  "on  by  nzinn  mni  belong  to  6',2  see 
Budde,  Urgcschichtc,  p.  269  f. 

After  the  end  of  150  rfays  the  water  abated.  Notwith- 
standing the  reading  without  the  article,  the  150  days  named 
in  ch.  vii.  24  can  alone  be  intended,  since,  in  view  even  of 
ver.  1  f.,  and  still  more  of  ver.  4,  the  author  cannot  possibly 
have  assumed  that  the  waters  were  stationary  during  150 
days.  Immediately  after  the  150  days  of  increase,  therefore, 
the  waters  began  to  fall,  and  by  the  17  th  day  of  the  seventh 
month  the  ark  rested  3  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  i.e.  on  one 
of  them  (comp.  Judg.  xii.  7).     On  the  chronology,  see  p.  251  f. 

Ararat 4  is  in  the  Old  Testament  the  name  of  a  country,5 
here  a  hill  country.  In  Isa.  xxxvii.  38  the  LXX.  translates 
it  by  the  name  'Ap/xevia,  a  late  name 6  of  wide  application. 
In  the  Assyrian  we  meet  with  Urartu,  from  the  ninth  century 
onward,7  also  for  Armenia.8  Jerome,  with  reference  to  Isa. 
xxxvii.  38,  defines  Ararat  more  exactly  as  the  fruitful  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  through  which  the  Araxes  flows. 
In  Moses  of  Chorene,  Airarat  is  the  name  given  to  this  very 
part  of  Armenia,  and  with  the  name  so  given9  the  'AXapoSioi10 
are  to  be  connected.      Since  this  district  of  Eastern  Armenia 

1  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  113.  36.  A.  2  ;  cf.  v.  7  and  ch.  xii.  9. 

2  Hupfeld,  Die  Quellen,  16 ;  Bohmer,  Reuss.  3  Ver.  4. 

4  Regarding  Ararat  and  the  whole  question  of  the  landing-place  of 
Noah,  see  Bochart,  Phaleg,  i.  3;  Winer,  Reahvorterbuch,5  i.  811'.;  Tuch's 
Commentary ;  Noldeke,  Untersuchunyen,  145  ft'.;  Riehm,  Handworterbuch, 
81  f.;  Lenormant,  Oriyenes,2  ii.  2  ft".  See  also  Lagarde,  Armenische  Studien, 
§100. 

5  2  Kings  xix.  37  (Isa.  xxxvii.  38) ;  in  Jer.  Ii.  27  with  Minni  and 
Ashkenaz. 

8  Conjectures  about  it  by  Halevy  in  Eecherches  Bibliques,  viii.  155,  and 
Darmesteter  in  J  A.  viii.  17,  p.  140  f. 

7  Schrader  in  SB  A  W.  1890,  p.  332  ft. 

8  Ibid.  KAT?  52  ft.  [Cuneiform  Inscr.  and  the  O.T.  vol.  i.  pp.  52-54]. 

9  Kiepert,  MB  AW.  1869,  p.  228 ;  Alte  Geographie,  75. 
10  Herodotus,  iii.  94,  vii.  79. 
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contains  lofty  mountains,  there  is  no  reason  for  understanding 
anything  else  here.  Since  the  first  century,  indeed,  it  has 
become  customary  among  Jews l  and  Christians 2  to  under- 
stand by  Ararat  the  land  Kardu,  i.e.  the  ancient  Korduene  or 
Karduchia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Tigris  stretching 
towards  the  Zab.  The  mountain  on  which  the  ark  landed  is 
then  Jiidi,  south-west  of  Lake  Van,  also  regarded  as  such  by 
the  Moslems.  But  this  interpretation  has  no  support  in 
biblical  usage,  and  seems  to  have  originated  in  consequence 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Babylonian  legend  (see  p.  259),  or 
with  one  that  was  current  in  Karduchia.  It  has  long  been 
customary,3  when  the  mountain  has  been  looked  for  in  the 
old  land  of  Ararat,  to  find  it  in  the  highest  of  the  mountains 
there,  Massis  (Agridagh,  Kohi-Nuch,  the  Great  Ararat), 
which,  about  thirty-three  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of 
Erivan,  rises  majestically  on  the  right  side  of  the  Araxes  to  a 
height  of  over  17,000  feet,  its  top  covered  with  eternal  snow  ; 
but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  the  author  himself 
intended  this  (see  p.  255).  It  remains  undecided  whether 
the  name  Lubar,  sometimes  spoken  of,4  is  a  pure  fiction,  or  is 
due  to  some  other  localisation  of  the  mountain.5  In  any 
case,  the  statement  in  our  passage  is  a  purely  geographical 
one,  and  is  not  connected  with  the  mountain  of  the  gods 
(p.  108)  in  the  north.6  bvik  in  Babylonian  is  pronounced 
Urastu,7  and  the  name  has  therefore  come  to  the  Hebrews 
from  the  Assyrian,  and  not  from  the  Babylonians.8 

Ver.  5.  But  the  water  decreased  more  and  more.  Else- 
where nvij  with  participle,  is  used  to  express  duration  ;  here 
™?  with  the  infinitive  absolute  (Ewald,  2806). 


1  Targums  on  the  three  biblical 

2  Peshitta  on  Gen.  viii.  4,  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  others. 

3  Probably  as  early  as  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  3.  5. 

4  Book  of  Jubilees,  chs.  7  and  10  ;  Epiphanius,  and  others. 

5  Delitzsch,  Coram,  on  Gen.4  545,  conjectures  Elborus  ;  Ronsch,  Bdpi; 
G  Against  Spiegel,  Eranische  Alterthums  Kunde,  i.  481  f. 

7  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Grammatik,  120. 

8  See  also  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  viii.  193. 
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Vv.  6-12.  The  beautiful  episode  of  the  birds,  the  wild 
raven  and  the  tame  domestic  dove,  sent  out  by  Noah  to 
discover  the  condition  of  the  waters.  It  is  from  C,  who 
elsewhere  also  shows  a  partiality  for  sketching  such  special 
side  pictures.      Compare  the  Babylonian  legend,  p.  258  f. 

The  narrative  is  a  well-connected  whole.  There  is  no 
ground  for  regarding  ver.  7  as  a  remnant  of  an  account  by  A.1 
A  does  not  elsewhere  allow  himself  to  enter  into  such  details.2 
Ver.  7  might  more  readily  be  a  late  interpolation,  for  ver.  8 
gives  the  first  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  birds 
were  sent  out.  The  hypothesis  which  regards  the  whole  episode 
as  a  fragment  of  a  third  narrative  of  the  Flood,3  or  as  first 
inserted  by  Babylonian  Jews,  is  contradicted  by  the  agree- 
ment with  C  in  respect  both  of  language  and  contents.4 

Ancient  peoples  appear  "  for  want  of  surer  means  to  have 
taken  birds  with  them  on  their  voyages,  in  order  by  their 
help  to  find  their  way  upon  the  sea.  Of  the  Indians  Pliny  5 
says  :  Siderum  in  navigando  nulla  observatio  ;  septentrio  non 
cernitur,  sed  volucres  secum  vehunt,  emittentes  saepius, 
meatumque  earum  terram  petentium  comitantur "  (Tuch). 
See  also  above,  p.   265,  note  1. 

Ver.  6.  The  indication  of  time :  After  the  lapse  6  of  forty 
days,  doubtless  stood  originally  in  C  before  ver.  2b.7  By 
being  changed  to  this  place  it  came  to  mean :  forty  days 
after  the  point  of  time  mentioned  in  ver.  5  or  perhaps  in 
ver.  4.  After  the  rain  ceased  Noah  opened  tlj£  .window. 
According  to  the  present  text  it  appears  as  if  this  opening 
took  place  immediately  after  the  forty  days.  But  perhaps 
the  words  QW  njnB>  ^rvi,  which  have  to  be  presupposed  in 
ver.  10,  originally  stood  here,  and  were  only  crowded  out  by 
the  insertion  of  ver.  6a.      That  |i?n  is  the  same  as  the  "^  of 

1  Delitzsch,  Wo  lay  das  Paradies  ?  158.  On  ptf  rr^yo,  see  chs.  vii.  10, 
12,  17,  viii.  9,  11.     On  the  infinitive  absolute,  see  ch.  viii.  3a. 

2  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  271  f. 

3  Reuss,  Geschirhte  des  AT}  256. 

4  nEHNn,  ver.  8 ;  ny^>,  ver.  11  ;  use  of  the  number  seven. 

5  vi.  §  83.  °  Chs.  iv.  3,  xvi.  3,  xli.  1,  etc.  7  See  notes  there. 
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ch.  vi.  16  in  A  cannot  be  proved,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be 
concluded  that  the  ark,  according  to  C,  had  only  a  single 
closed  or  latticed  window  or  hatch,  which,  moreover,  may  be 
thought  of  as  of  large  size. 

Ver.  7.  Whereas  according  to  A  (ver.  5)  Noah  without 
more  ado  observed  that  the  mountain  tops  were  visible, 
according  to  C  he  makes  use  of  the  birds  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. He  sends  first  of  all  the  raven  (rov  ISeiv  el  KeKoiraice 
to  vScop,  LXX.  Cod.  Alex,  from  ver.  8).  The  article  is  used, 
not  because  he  had  merely  one  raven  l  or  only  one  male,  for 
the  gender  is  not  distinguished  in  3^'y  (Ewald,  175b),  and 
the  article  is  also  used  of  the  dove  in  ver.  8  ;  it  is  the 
generic  article  (Ewald,  277a),  as  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  Amos 
v.  19,  etc.  But  the  raven,  a  wild  bird,  which  is  said  to 
forget  to  return  to  its  nest,2  went,  i.e.  flew  away  and  then 
returned,  i.e.  to  and  fro,  therefore  sometimes  away  from  the 
ark,  sometimes  back  to  its  neighbourhood  again  or  upon  it, 
but  not  again  into  the  ark  itself.  He  found  floating  in  the 
water  dead  bodies  to  feed  upon.  In  this  way  the  raven 
proved  itself  useless  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  LXX. 
indeed  has  kcu  e^e\6cov  ovk  avearpe-^re ;  similarly  the  Peshitta 
and  Vulgate.  This  would  imply  that  a  positive  result  was 
attained.  Yet  the  reading  looks  like  a  correction  ;  and  at 
least   2W  t6i 3   for   3te'}    *«r  would  be  incorrect  (instead  of 

up  vb\). 

Ver.  8.  So  Noah  sends  out  a  dove.  When  ?  Seven 
days  after,  if  one  supposes  that  the  WW  nyac  bn")  pre- 
supposed in  ver.  1 0  has  fallen  out  here  before  ver.  8  ; 4  but 
perhaps  without  such  an  interval,  if  the  words  that  have 
fallen  out  originally  stood  in  ver.  6.5  If  the  second  view  be 
adopted  the  considerations  advanced  by  Schrader 6  against 
the  biblical  and  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  the  Babylonian 

1  Reuss,  Geschichte  ties  AT.1  25G. 

2  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  ii.  805.  3  Capellus,  Houbigant. 

4  Schrader,  Budde,  Kautzsch-Socin,  Genesis. 

5  See  notes  there. 

c  KAT?  50  f.  [Chmriform  Inscr.  and  ttu  O.T.  i.  60 f.]. 
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account  lose  their  weight.  The  purpose,  unmentioned  in  what 
is  said  regarding  the  raven,  is  now  stated  here,  because  the 
dove  is  the  first  to  prove  itself  serviceable  in  obtaining 
information. 

npnxn — in  G  not  merely  cultivated  low  land  (Knobel, 
Del.),  but  ground  in  general.1 — i^P,  LXX.  oizlaoi  aviov. 

Ver.  9.  The  dove  when  it  found  no  resting -'place  for 
the  sole  (claws)  of  her  foot,  because  it  will  not  alight  on  a 
carcase,  allowed  itself  to  be  received  back  again  into  the 
ark. 

For  water  was  (still)  upon  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth — 
although  the  dove  does  not  love  mountains  exactly  (Ezek. 
vii.  16),  it  would  still  have  found  a  niin  on  a  mountain,  if 
ch.  viii.  5  were  presupposed  here. 

Ver.  10.  Noah  waited  once  more  seven  other  clays,  there- 
fore he  has  already  waited  seven  days.  See  on  vv.  6 
and  8. — ?njl  would  be  Hiphil  (Qal)  of  ^n ;  but  since  the 
meaning  to  wait  is  always  elsewhere  attached  to  hrv  in  Piel 
and  Hiphil,  we  should  restore  hn"l  here,  as  in  ver.  12 
(Olshausen).  Why  in  ver.  12  the  Massoretes  should  have 
pointed  Niphil  instead  of  Piel  is  not  clear. 

Ver.  11.  Sent  out  again,  it  did  not  come  back  till  late, 
toward  evening  (ch.  iii.  7),  therefore  this  time  it  had  found  a 
resting-pla.ee,  and  doubtless  also  food.  It  brought  with  it  an 
olive  leaf2  in  its  bill,-  and  that  not  a  withered  one,  or  one 
that  had  been  floating  in  the  water,  but  one  freshly  plucked, 
fresh  *\~1®.Z  Thus  Noah  knew  that  the  water  had  already 
sunk  to  some  extent,  for  the  olive  tree  does  not  grow  upon 
the  highest  summits.  "  That  the  olive  tree  is  found  in 
Armenia  is  proved  from  Strabo;4  and  that  it  puts  out 
green  shoots  under  water  is  testified  by  Theophrastus 5  and 

1  Chs.  vi.  7,  vii.  4,  23.     Comp.  also  ch.  viii.  9,  11. 

2  Olive  twig  :  Symmachus,  Vulgate.     Comp.  Neh.  viii.  15. 

3  Comp.  Ppta,  and  Arabic  iarufa,  with  the  derivatives. 

4  xi.  14.  4.     Also  Eitter,  Erdkunde,  x.  920. 

5  Historia  plantarum,  iv.  8. 
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Pliny " *  (Tuch).  The  olive  branch  was  at  least  in  later 
times  a  symbol  of  peace.2 

Ver.  12.  Sent  out  for  the  third  time,  after  other  seven 
days,  it  came  back  no  more ;  therefore  it  had  found  the  earth 
already  habitable  and  affording  a  supply  of  food.  ?n**},  see 
ver.   10. 

Vv.  13  f.  continues  the  narrative  of  A  from  ver.  5.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  the  water  was  drained  off 
from  the  earth,  properly  dried  up.3  In  ver.  7  ^  was  used 
in  a  similar  case.  On  the  slight  distinction  between  the  two, 
see  Isa.  xix.  5  ;  Job  xiv.  11  ;  Jer.  1.  38  (Gesenius,  Thesaurus). 

But  ver.  13&  must  now  be  again  assigned  to  C  (Schrader), 
partly  on  account  of  np"l«n,*  and  because  3nn  is  here  said  of 
the  land,  not  of  the  water ;  partly  because  the  statement  of 
ver.  14  is  directly  anticipated  by  it.  Besides  in  A  Noah 
can  look  out  from  the  window  without  taking  off'  the  covering 
of  the  ark  (ver.  5).  Thus  ver.  13&  attaches  itself  to  ver.  12, 
and  contains  the  statement  of  C  about  the  final  end  of  the 
inundation. 

n??p — certainly  not  a  leather  covering,5  as  in  A,  Ex. 
xxvi.  14,  Num.  iv.  8-12,  but  a  covering  similar  to  a  roof 
(aTeyrj,   LXX.). 

Ver.  14.  Only  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second 
month  was  the  earth  quite  dried  up.  This  is  certainly  a 
disproportionately  long  time  since  the  absorption  of  the 
waters,  but  is  due  to  the  double  system  of  reckoning  carried 
through  the  narrative.      See  on  p.  251  f. 

Chaps,  viii.  15-ix.  17.  The  exit  from  the  ark,  and  the 
new  relationship  into  which  God  entered  with  those  who 
were  saved. 

1  Hist.  Nat.  xiii.  50.  For  further  particulars  regarding  rpj,  of.  Lagarde, 
Armen.  Studien,  §  1347,  and  GGN.  1889,  p.  307  ff. 

2  2  Mace.  xiv.  4.  Dionysius  Halicar.  i.  20  ;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  viii.  116 ; 
Livv,  xxiv.  30  and  xxix.  16. 

3  Comp.  2  Kings  xix.  24 ;  Isa.  1.  2  ;  Ps.  cvi.  9. 

4  See,  however,  note  on  ch.  vi.  20. 

5  Knobel,  Kosters  TliT.  xix.  324. 
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Vv.  15—19.  Noah  receives  a  command  to  leave  the  ark 
with  his  family  and  with  the  animals,  and  obeys  it.  Taken 
from  A  who,  as  befits  the  solemn  occasion,  describes  the  scene 
with  his  accustomed  circumstantiality. 

Ver.  17.  See  ch.  vii.  21. — "k>.  Sam.  LXX.,  Peshitta,  b% 
So,  too,  at  the  commencement  of  ver.  19. 

nvr\z — of  the  tame  and  wild  mammals.1  For  this  n»n  is 
substituted  in  ver.  19  (Knobel).  Why  the  Massoretes  have 
enjoined  &Wn  to  be  read 2  for  the  usual  form  N?in,3  which  is 
the  Kethih,  is  not  clear.4 

vnvh — ch.  i.  2  0  ff.  This  is  the  word  of  blessing  upon  the 
new  animal  world  conferring  the  power  of  propagation  and 
increase,  corresponding  to  the  blessing  after  the  creation. 
The  similar  word  with  reference  to  men  is  spoken  specially 
(ch.  ix.  1,  7). 

Ver.  19  ;  see  ver.  17.  According  to  their  families,  i.e. 
according  to  the  several  kinds  and  species  (Jer.  xv.  3),  of 
which  the  classes  of  animals  named  consisted  (Knobel). 

Vv.  20-22.  According  to  C,  Noah  brought  of  the  clean 
animals  burnt-offerings  to  God.  God  graciously  accepted  them, 
and  resolved  henceforth  in  long-suffering  to  bear  with  sinful 
men,  and  not  again  to  destroy  the  earth  by  a  flood.  A  fine 
perception  has  led  R  to  insert  this  account  here,  just  before 
the  concluding  of  the  covenant  in  A.  Thus  the  covenant- 
making  is  set  down  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  divine  purpose. 
A  sacrifice,  as  expressive  of  thanks  and  of  supplication,  is 
here,  if  at  any  time,  in  place,  just  after  the  great  judgment, 
and  when  the  new  era  is  being  entered  on.  Xisuthros,  Manu, 
and  Deucalion  also  sacrifice  after  their  deliverance. 

Ver.  20.  An  altar  appears  here  for  the  first  time;5  but 
not  for  the  reason  that  Paradise,  the  place  of  the  presence  of 

1  As  in  chs.  vi.  7,  vii.  23. 

2  As  in  Ex.  ii.  9  ;  P.s.  v.  9.    Comp.  Hos.  vii.  12  ;  Prov.  iv.  25  ;  1  Chron. 
xii.  2. 

3  Ch.  xix.  12 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  14. 

4  See  Ewald,  122c  ;  Konig,  Lehrgebiiude,  p.  641. 

5  In  ch.  iv.  3  there  is  at  least  no  mention  of  one. 
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God  on  earth,  has  disappeared  with  the  Flood,  and  that  God 
has  withdrawn  Himself  to  heaven,1  so  that  men  must  now 
direct  their  eyes  heavenward.  Paradise  is  already  lost  to  men 
and  the  earth  cursed  in  ch.  iv.  2  ff. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  only  when  God  again  had  a  dwelling  for  His  presence 
on  earth  in  the  tabernacle  that  the  altar  was  made  com- 
pletely indispensable.  The  altar  appears  because  the  author 
presupposes  as  early  as  in  Noah's  time  a  largely  completed 
development  of  the  forms  and  implications  of  divine  worship, 
including,  e.g.,  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean.  An 
altar,  as  an  elevation  above  the  common  earth,  points,  it  is 
true,  heavenward — hence  originally  by  preference  erected  on 
high  places,  where  men  felt  themselves  nearer  heaven,  e.g. 
Gen.  xxii. — but  there  was  a  God  in  heaven  for  man  before 
and  not  only  after  the  Flood. 

Of  all  clean  cattle  and  of  all  clean  birds.  How  many  is 
not  stated  ;  neither  is  it  said  whether  only  those  are  meant 
which  might  be  offered  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,2  or 
whether  all  beasts  which  might  be  eaten  by  men.3  "  In  the 
case  of  deliverance  from  so  great  a  danger  the  offering  is  not 
too  great.  For  the  purpose  of  the  offering  Noah  had  besides 
taken  with  him  into  the  ark  an  increased  number  of  all  clean 
animals  (ch.  vii.  2).  The  sacrifices  were  burnt-offerings,  and 
therefore  the  oldest  and  most  widely  diffused  kind  of  sacrifice. 
For  particulars,  see  notes  on  Lev.  i.  3  ff."  4  (Knobel). 

Ver.  21.  God  smelted  the  odour  of  pacification, b  i.e.  the 
agreeable  and  pleasant  exhalation,  which  rose  from  the 
sacrifices.  In  the  technical  language  of  sacrifice6  it  is  a 
standing  phrase  for  the  gracious  acceptance  of  the  sacrificial 
gift,  or  rather  of  the  sentiments  and  wishes  to  which  it 
served  to  give  expression. 

1  Hofraann,  Delitzsch,  Keil. 

2  Lev.  i.  2,  10,  14.     Rosenmiiller,  von  Bohlen,  Tucli. 

3  Ibn  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Mercerus,  Knobel. 

4  [Dilhnann's  Commentary.] 

5  ni"P3  formed  from  nhi:,  Ewald,  108c.  fi  See  notes  on  Lev.  i.  9. 

D1LLMANN. — I.  19 
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He  spoke  to  His  heart,  i.e.  to  Himself  (ch.  vi.  6),  reflected 
and  mentally  resolved  (comp.  ch.  xxiv.  45,  xxvii.  41).  The 
writer  wishes  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  God  (ch.  vi.  6). 
The  phrase  is  not  to  be  understood  according  to  ch.  xxxiv.  3, 
and  the  suffix  of  ia?  referred  to  Noah.  "  God's  reflection 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  He  will  not  any  more  curse  the 
earth  on  account  of  man  (ch.  vi.  5  f.),  nor  destroy  every  living 
thing  upon  it.  The  agreeable  odour  is  not  the  cause,  but 
merely  the  occasion  of  this  gracious  resolve.  God  had  not 
strictly  cursed  the  earth  in  the  case  of  the  Flood,  as  in  ch. 
iii.  17.  The  reference  must  therefore  be  to  the  declaration 
of  the  decree  of  extermination,  ch.  vi.  7,  13  "  (Knobel).  Comp. 
the  allusion  to  it  in  ch.  v.  29. 

ifctiB — ch.  iii.  17.  The  LXX.  has  the  same  various 
reading  as  there. 

'31  ty  '•a — ch.  vi.  5.  The  reason  applies  not  to  ??£,  but  to 
'i??  TP**  *&.  Now  that  a  sinful  direction  has  been  given  to  the 
thought  and  will  of  men,  "  God  will  no  longer  allow  Himself 
to  be  moved  by  their  evil  deeds  to  a  judgment  such  as  the 
Flood  had  been,  but  will  exercise  long-suffering  and  patience. 
Otherwise  indeed  He  would  have  no  alternative  but  very 
often  to  decree  similar  exterminations.  The  author  does 
not  mean  that  man's  mind  is  set  merely  on  what  is  wicked, 
he  does  not  say  i^P?  and  JH  p"t  as  in  ch.  vi.  5.  Nor  does 
he  mean  that  man  is  born  wicked,  for  then  he  would  have 
said  from  his  mothers  womb  instead  of  from  his  youth,  and 
would  have  chosen  another  word  than  "W.  He  means  rather 
that  the  evil  in  man  begins  with  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  (ch.  iii.  22),  and  then  gains  great  power"  (Knobel).  It 
is  of  course  implied  that  if  God  now  bears  the  sinful  corrup- 
tion of  men  with  long-suffering,  He  does  not  thereby  recognise 
it  as  justified,  but  still  works  against  its  development  as  before, 
only  in  another  way. — *D '3,  ch.  iii.  20  ;  T1K,  see  on  ch.  i.  21. 

Ver.  22.  The  natural  order  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail on  the  earth,  more  particularly  the  regular  change  of  the 
seasons  and  of  day  and  night,  is  henceforth  not  to  cease  during 
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all  the  days  of  the  earth,  so  long  as  the  earth  continues.1 
There  are  four  pairs  of  nouns,  hence  also,  where  possible,  1 
has  pretonic  qamec.  The  first  three  pairs  do  not  together 
express  six  seasons  of  the  year  each  of  two  months  (Eashi), 
as  the  Indians  reckon,  but,  according  to  the  usual  distinction 
among  the  Hebrews,2  only  two  seasons  or  divisions  of  the 
year,3  namely,  the  rainy  winter  season  with  its  cold  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22),  and  its  preparation  of  the  fields  and  sowing  of 
the  seed,4  and  the  dry  summer  time  with  its  heat5  and 
harvest?  Nor  is  there  any  contrast  with  the  time  before 
the  Flood,  as  though  there  had  then  been  bright  warmth  only 
(Del.4) ;  see  on  the  contrary  ch.  i.  1 4  ff.  Just  as  little  may 
we  strain  the  contrast  to  the  period  of  the  Flood,  which  in 
C  is  very  short,  so  as  to  conclude  that  during  it  the  succession 
of  day  and  night  was  disturbed  ; 7  the  LXX.  avoids  this  con- 
clusion s  by  the  adverbial  interpretation  rj/xepav  ical  vvktci. 
The  meaning  is :  A  disturbance  of  the  order  of  nature,  such 
as  the  Flood  was,  shall  not  occur  again.  Comp.  for  the 
expression  of  the  idea  of  the  order  of  nature,  Jer.  xxxi.  25  f., 
xxxiii.  20,  25  f.;  Ps.  lxxiv.  16  f. 

Chap.  ix.  1-17.  God's  entering  into  a  covenant  with 
Noah.     According  to  A ;  continuation  of  ch.  viii.    1 7. 

Vv.  1-7.  As  to  the  first,  so  also  to  the  second  race  of 
men,  God  gives  His  blessing ;  He  even  enlarges  it,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  previous  development  of  man,  by  an 
extension  of  his  right  of  dominion  over  the  animals,  but  to 
regulate  the  new  dispensation  thus  opened,  limitations  are 
added,  the  strict  observance  of  which  is  imposed  on  man  as 
his  sacred  duty. 

Ver.  1.  The  blessing  assuring  fertility,  repeated  from  ch. 
i.  28. 

1  Comp.  Ps.  lxxii.  5,  lxxxix.  37. 

2  So,  too,  among  the   Arabs  in   Mecca,  Snouck-Hurgronje,  Mekkan. 
Sprichw.  1886,  p.  115. 

3  Amos  iii.  15  ;  Isa.  xviii.  6;  Zech.  xiv.  8  ;  Ps.  lxxiv.  17. 

4  Ex.  xxxiv.  21 ;  Prov.  xx.  4.  5  Isa.  xviii.  4.  '■  Jur.  viii.  20. 
7  Ibn  Ezra,  Rashi,  Kiraclii,  and  others.                              »  Tuch. 
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Ver.  2.  Your  fear  and  your  dread,  Deut.  xi.  25  ;  fear  and 
dread  of  you,  objective  genitive  suffix.1  "  The  animals  were 
from  the  beginning  subject  to  man  (ch.  i.  26,  28),  but  before 
the  Flood  lived  peaceably  and  fearlessly  alongside  of  him," 
until  he  became  degenerate  (ch.  vi.  12);  "from  now  onward 
they  are  to  avoid  and  fear  him  as  well." 

"Animals,  of  the  land,,  as  in  ch.  i.  25.  The  n*?na  is 
unmentioned,  because  it  is  less  afraid  of  man "  (Knobel). 

'Jl  722 — according  to  the  Massoretes  to  be  taken  along 
with  WP1J  D3T3}  3  being  understood  as  inter  or  cum : 2  With 
all  wherewith  (ch.  i.  21)  the  ground 3  is  animated,  and  with  all 
the  fish  of  the  sea  they  are  given  into  your  hand  ;  "  given  over 
to  your  power,  so  that  you  may  dispose  of  them  as  you 
please ;  the  expression  implies  a  power  which  includes  even 
that  of  life  and  death,  as  in  Lev.  xxvi.  25  ;  Deut.  i.  57, 
xix.  12,  etc."  (Knobel).  The  Massoretes  are  doubtless  right 
in  rejecting  the  view  which  takes  2  as  the  distributive  2 
(Del.  and  others),  or  as  interchangeable  with  bv,  and  like  it 
dependent  on  rviT  D3nn.4 — CD*].),  Ewald,  255c. 

Ver.  3.  Permission  is  specially  given  to  make  use  of  the 
animals  as  food.  This  constitutes  a  chief  distinction  of  the 
present  in  contrast  to  the  first  age  of  the  world.5  The  very 
expressions  used  are  intended  to  remind  one  of  the  previous  era. 

ti'En — here  in  the  widest  sense,  of  every  thing  which  has 
the  capacity  of  motion,  of  the  whole  animal  world,  see  ch. 
vii.  21.  Even  here  A  still  adds  no  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean. — ^'^,  see  ch.  i.  21,  viii.  21. 

Ver.  4  f.  These  rights  of  dominion  on  the  part  of  man 
are  restricted  by  two  prohibitions,  both  introduced  by  1$, 
only,  nevertheless.  The  first :  Only  thou  shalt  not  eat  flesh 
with6  its  soul,  i.e.,  as  is  here  added  in  explanatory  apposition 

1  As  in  chs.  xvi.  5,  xxvii.  13,  1.  4  ;  Gesenins,  135.  4. 

2  Ex.  x.  9,  xv.  19  ;  1  Kings  x.  2  ;  Jer.  xi.  19,  xli.  15. 
8  riftlS,  as  in  clis.  i.  25,  vi.  20  ;  Lev.  xx.  25. 

4  Bndde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  297  ff.  ;  LXX.  Wi. 

5  See  cli.  i.  29  f.  G  Comitative,  like  ch.  xxxii.  11 ;  Ps.  xlii,  11. 
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(ch.  vi.  17,  vii.  G),  with  its  blood.  Men  may  only  eat  flesh 
which  no  longer  has  blood  in  or  upon  it.  For  although  the 
soul  or  life  is  not  indeed  the  blood  itself,  yet  it  is  inseparable 
from  it.  The  blood  is  a  sensible  and  palpable  manifestation 
of  the  soul.1  But  the  life  belongs  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  life. 
Men  are  forbidden  to  use  it  for  the  gratification  of  their 
palate,  are  required,  on  the  contrary,  by  abstinence  from  it 
to  preserve  their  respect  for  the  divineness  of  life  and  to  find 
protection  from  savagery  and  coarseness  of  feeling.  This 
command  not  to  use  as  food  blood,2  or  flesh  which  was  not 
free  from  blood,3  was  a  fundamental  precept  of  Mosaism,  and 
was  there  all  the  more  important,  because  the  blood  was 
exalted  to  be  the  means  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvii.).  But  the 
author  does  not  restrict  its  validity  to  Mosaism,  but  places  it 
among  the  fundamental  ordinances  of  the  early  race  of  men ; 
hence  even  in  Christianity  the  continuance  of  its  validity  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  discussions  since  the  time  of  Acts 
xv.  29. 

Ver.  5  f.  The  other  limitation,  yet  more  important,  and, 
therefore,  expressed  with  greater  circumstantiality.  If  the 
slaying  of  animals  is  allowed  to  man,  the  blood  of  man  him- 
self is  not  to  be  shed  with  impunity  either  by  man  or  by 
beast.  The  life  of  man  is  to  be  inviolably  sacred,  and  none 
may  dare  to  touch  it.  Comp.  how  C  has  in  his  own  way 
expressed  these  same  thoughts  in  ch.  iv. — e^ch,  Ewald,  255c. 

D3*n&B3p — not  dativus  commodi  (Deut.  iv.  15  ;  Josh, 
xxiii.  11):  For  the  protection  of  your  souls*  where  the  promise 
implicit  in  the  statement  of  the  future  action  is  substituted 
for  the  statement  itself ;  nor  yet :  according  to  your  souls,  or, 
whose  soul  soever  it  may  be  to  whom  it  belongs  (Del.  as  in 
ver.  10);  but  dative  of  possession:  your  Hood,  namely,  that 

1  Lev.  xvii.  11, 14  ;  Deut.  xii.  23.    "Comp.  Tl  Tu'3,  raw  flesh,  1  Sam. 

ii.  15,  and  ani ma  purpurea  in  Virgil,  Aenead,  ix.  348"  (Knobel). 

2  Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  261,  xvii.  10  ft".  ;  Deut.  xii.  16  ff.,  xv.  23. 

3  Lev.  xix.  26  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  ft*.  ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  25. 

4  Schumann,  Tucli,  Knobel,  and  others. 
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of  your  souls,1  i.e.  which  belongs  to  yourselves2  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  animals,3  although  a  possible  translation  is :  as 
being  or  namely  your  souls,4  just  as  in  the  second  clause  of 
the  verse  fc?s:  occurs  instead  of  m  (comp.  ver.  4). 

God  will  require  the  blood,  demand  it  back  as  avenger 
(Gen.  xlii.  22  ;  Ps.  ix.  12)  from  the  hand  of  every  beast,  comp. 
Ex.  xxi.  2  8  f.  ""M?,  come  to  be  almost  a  mere  preposition, 
and  elsewhere  5  also  placed  before  names  of  animals  and  things, 
here  all  the  more  unhesitatingly  since  "1*0  WT\  =  DyP  Vhn  was 
a  rooted  idiom  of  the  language  (see  Lexicon).  And  from 
the  hand  of  man  will  God  require  back  the  (murdered)  life  of 
man,  by  the  vengeance  which  he  either  himself  takes,  or 
allows  to  be  taken. 

VP1S  e»x  Tp — co-ordinate  with  D*]Nn  15P,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  noun  instead  of  being  subordinated  in  the 
genitive  after  a  construct  may  (whatever  its  function  in 
the  sentence)  be  replaced  by  a  retrospective  pronominal 
suffix,  and  itself  be  removed  to  an  emphatic  position  in 
front.  Vnx  B>'K  =  t^s  '•nx  =  of  each  one's  brother  or 
neighbour,  Ewald,  287b.6  To  take  nx  B*N  to  mean  a 
(certain)  brother,  like  K^  B*N  a  (certain)  prophet,  Judg. 
xvi.  8,  and  VnK  t^N,  to  mean  a  brother  of  his  (Knobel),  is 
neither  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  of  the  language  nor  the 
analogy  of  the  passages  quoted.  We  must  therefore  render : 
From  the  hand  of  the  brother  of  a  (each)  man,  i.e.  from  the  hand 
of  his  neighbour,  in  each  case.  The  neighbour  is  not  the 
man  or  relative  under  obligation  to  avenge  blood,7  of  whom, 
indeed,  God  in  no  case  requires  the  blood,  but  the  murderer. 
But  the  author  could  not  say  vns  Tp  nor  *.njrj  T»;  because 
the  suffix  would  have  had  nothing  to  refer  to,  seeing  cnx  is 

1  LXX.,  Peshitta,  Vulgate,  and  most  interpreters. 

2  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  282. 

3  For  the  plural,  see  Lev.  xi.  43  f.  ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  9,  xlii.  20,  xliv.  7. 

4  Ewald,  310«  ;  Giesebrecht,  Prae-position  Lamed,  103  If. 

5  E.g.  1  Sam.  xvii.  37  ;  Ps.  xxii.  21  ;  Job  v.  20. 

6  Comp.  clis.  xv.  10,  xlii.  25,  35  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  21  ;  Num.  xvii.  17,  etc. 
1  Von  Bohlen,  Tucli,  Baumgarten. 
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collective.  A  reference  was  only  made  possible  by  placing 
before  it  the  (murdered)  t^K  (individual).  The  words  are  not, 
I  take  it,  a  gloss  (Olshausen).  They  introduce  a  limitation  to 
the  effect  that  God  requires  man's  blood  not  of  men  generally, 
but  of  the  hand  of  the  murderer.  The  rendering :  From 
men,  from  one  another}  is  impossible,  in  respect  both  of  sense 
and  of  language.  The  various  reading  vrwi  B*K  2  =  unusquisque 
(Ezek.  iv.  17),  is  a  correction  for  the  worse. 

Ver.  6.  God  proceeds  to  add  in  what  way  He  wishes 
blood  to  be  required  again,  and  charges  men  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  vengeance. 

D"3?? — LXX.  avrl  rod  aLjACLTos  (to)  avrov  eK^ydtja-erai , 
therefore  0"??  (3  pretii).  The  official  reading  is  explained  by 
the  Targums :  Before  witnesses,  therefore  with  (summons  of) 
men.  But  the  only  suitable  meaning  is :  By  men,  in  which 
case  men  are  looked  upon  as  merely  the  instruments  of  the 
(divine)  execution  of  punishment.3  Those  appointed  to  be 
the  executors  of  retribution  are  men  in  general.  A  civil 
authority  is  not  yet  expressly  assigned  the  duty,  but  neither 
are  the  nearest  of  kin,4  so  that  one  cannot  say  that  blood 
revenge  by  the  nearest  of  kin,  which  the  Mosaic  law  pre- 
supposes and  regulates,5  is  here  carried  back  to  the  time  of 
Noah.  On  the  contrary,  only  the  fundamental  maxim  is 
enunciated,  that  retribution  is  to  be  exacted  by  the  hands 
of  men.  How  this  shall  be  done  is  left  to  further  social  and 
civil  development.  Inasmuch  as  no  human  society  is  con- 
ceivable unless  human  life  be  regarded  as  sacred,  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  foundation  is  here  laid  for  the  social 
organisation  of  man  (Luther). 

The  prohibition  and  punishment  are  grounded  upon   this, 

1  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  288  f. 

2  Samaritan,  Peshitta,  Vulgate. 

3  Comp.  on  this  2  instrumentalis  before  names  of  persons  :  Hos.  i.  7, 

xii.  14;  Ps.  xviii.  30(29);  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6  ;  Isa.  xlv.  17  ;  and  3  12J»,  Ex. 

i.  14,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  Hos.  xiv.  4,  Num.  xxxvi.  2,  are  to  be 
understood  otherwise. 

4  Tucli,  Knobel.  5  Num.  xxxv.  18  ff.  ;  Deut.  xix.  12 
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that  in  the  image  of  God  He  (God) 1  made  man.  Man  does 
not  merely  live,  like  the  animal,  but  bears  in  himself  God's 
image.  He  who  touches  him  touches  God  in  him,  and  God 
has  charged  man  with  the  punishment  of  this. 

rttyj; — the  use  of  the  third  pers.  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  in  ch.  i.  26  ntJ'jW  is  put  for  n^N,  because  the  narrator 
does  not  wish  to  make  God  say  ^Vf     The  LXX.  have  Wfe^. 

Ver.  7  refers  back  to  ver.  1  :  "  Men  are  not  to  destroy 
one  another,  but  to  propagate  and  multiply,  in  order  to 
replenish  the  earth "  (Knobel).  The  LXX.  has  made 
changes  to  conform  this  verse  with  ch.  i.  28.  On  the  so- 
called  Precepts  of  Noah  of  the  Synagogue,  see  Schlirer.2 

In  the  blessing  (vv.  1-7)  man's  task  is  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  some  fundamental  prescriptions 
are  given,  on  the  basis  of  which  more  developed  legal 
ordinances  may  afterwards  be  constructed. 

Vv.  8—17.  Only  on  the  assumption  that  man  undertakes 
these  duties 3  does  God,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of 
ch.  vi.  18,  establish  the  new  relationship,  the  covenant,  with 
him,  and,  through  him,  with  all  living  beings,  explaining 
what  He  promises  to  perform  in  it,  and  establishing  the  out- 
ward sign  of  the  covenant.      He  makes  the  First  Covenant. 

Ver.  9  f.  V55! — used  because  we  now  learn  what  God  will 
do  on  His  part  (comp.  ch.  vi.  17).  God  freely,  of  His  grace 
(Isa.  liv.  9),  establishes  this  covenant  with  mankind,  and 
through  them  with  the  whole  animal  world  (ver.  10).  Cf. 
how  the  animals  had  previously  to  suffer  with  men. — flJDD, 
ch.  i.  21. — 2  distributive,  as  in  ch.  vii.  21,  etc. 

?3f — 23*? — any  which  (ch.  vi.  2,  vii.  22)  went  out  of  the 
ark,  in  respect  of,  i.e.  namely*  all  animals  of  the  earth.      On 

1  Ewald,  303b.     Comp.  ch.  xiv.  I  f. 

2  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volks,-  ii.  568  f.  [The  Jewish  People  in  the 
Times  of  Jesus  Christ,  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  Edin.  1885,  p.  318  f.]. 

3  Comp.  how  in  Isa.  xxiv.  5,  18  a  new  devastation  of  tlie  earth  similar 
to  that  by  the  flood  is  inferred  from  the  breaking  of  the  covenant  by  men 
(Tuch). 

4  As  in  ch.  xxiii.  10;  see  Ewald,  310(«. 
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the  other  hand,  > — IP,  taken  as  meaning  from — to,  or  tarn — 
quam,1  gives  here  no  sense,  since  the  n?^Li  '*?tf  and  H.*??  n-s? 
are  the  same,  and  the  antithesis  of  present  and  future  cannot 
be  found  in  them,     ymn  rvn  bai>  is  wanting  in  the  LXX. 

Ver.  11.  The  content  of  the  covenant  promise  is,  that 
never  again  all  flesh  shall  be  exterminated,  and  the  earth 
(ch.  vi.  13)  destroyed  by  (IP)  the  waters  of  a  flood  (comp. 
ch.  viii.   21  f.). 

Ver.  1 2  ff.  The  sign  of  the  covenant.  A  covenant  must 
have  an  external  sign  by  which  the  content  of  the  covenant 
may  be  always  brought  again  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  be  a 
guarantee  of  the  promise.  This  idea  recurs  twice  in  A,  in 
the  case  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  and  in  the  case  of 
that  with  Moses.  But  whereas  in  these  later  covenants  the 
sign  consists  in  a  performance  on  the  part  of  the  human 
contracting  subject,  in  the  case  of  the  Noah  covenant,  in 
which  especially  divine  grace  and  long-suffering  are  intended 
to  receive  their  guarantee  for  all  time,  the  sign  is  a  heavenly 
one,  the  rainbow.  The  text  does  not  say  that  the  rainbow 
appeared  now  for  the  first  time,  although  many  expositors 
have  read  it  so,  and  although  upon  that  assumption  Delitzsch,4 
Keil,  and  others  have  even  grounded  certain  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, e.g.  that  the  condition  of  the  atmospheric  air  before 
the  Flood  was  different  from  what  it  was  afterwards.  What 
the  text  does  say  is  only  that  from  the  Flood  onward  the 
rainbow  has  for  men  the  significance  in  question. 

riNT — referring  to  ver.  13. 

jna  W  ->E>K — referring  not  to  rriK  (LXX.),  but  to  nnan,  as 
'y\  'ra  shows  (comp.  ver.  17).      On  nna  JH3,  see  on  ch.  vi.  18. 

d?\y  T\"H? — -for  the  generations  of  the  (indefinitely  long) 
future  ;  by  the  Massoretes  rightly  referred  to  nnan  nix  nxT. 
The  sign  is  to  certify  the  covenant  sensibly  to  all  future 
generations. 

Ver.  13.  The  rainbow  (Ezek.  i.  28)  is  the  sign.     "God's 
1  Von  Bohleii,  Schumann,  Knobel,  Schrader. 
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bow  it  is  called,  because  it  belongs  to  the  sky,  God's  dwelling- 
place,  and  is  a  bow  in  the  sky  "  (Knobel). 

This  bow  I  give  in  the  clouds,  let  appear  in  them,  that  it 
may  be  a  covenant  sign  between  me  and  the  earth,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  (ver.  19,  ch.  xi.  1,  etc.).  Tin:),  as  in 
ch.  i.  29  ;  not,  as  Delitzsch5 :  I  have  given,  as  though  the  bow 
became  visible  just  at  the  moment  of  God's  speaking.  The 
hypothetical  rendering  (if  I  give  .  .  .  then  it  shall  be)  is  also 
out  of  place  here. 

Ver.  14f.  Explanatory. 

*M]Ba — Inf.  Piel  (Gesenius,  10.  2),  denominative  from  PV : 
When  I  cloud  with  clouds. 

^^y)  is  not  apodosis,  for  ri^pn  does  not  appear  every 
time  God  clouds  the  sky  with  clouds,  but  continuation  of  the 
infinitive  ;  the  apodosis  comes  in  ver.  15.  "  The  sign  has  there- 
fore a  function  in  relation  to  God  also :  when  He  causes  it 
to  rain,  He  is  reminded  of  His  covenant  by  the  bow  which 
appears  in  the  clouds,  and  stops  the  rain  at  the  right  time, 
so  that  the  water  will  not  become  a  universal  flood." 

"it}>2~i03 — every  "  living  thing  which  has  a  sentient  exist- 
ence (ch.  vii.  21),  among  the  species  of  sentient  beings,  comp. 
ch.  vii.  15  f."  (Knobel). 

Ver.  16.  Eepetition  of  the  statement  that  in  the  manner 
explained  the  bow  serves  God  Himself  as  a  sign  to  keep  Him 
in  remembrance.  It  is  to  be  observed  how  the  expressions 
used  here,  and  in  ver.  14,  represent  the  bow  as,  so  to  speak, 
a  relatively  independent  phenomenon,  which,  by  its  appearing, 
reminds  God  of  something,  ^riiw  pa — expressed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  [afterwards]  call  the  covenant  to 
mind.      LXX.  ava  \xkaov  ifj,ov. 

Ver.  17.  A  closing  formula,  such  as  A  has  a  peculiar 
fondness  for.1  The  way  in  which  the  rainbow  is  here 
interpreted  for  the  religious  and  believing  heart  is  thought- 
ful and  attractive  in  the  extreme.  Many  other  peoples  have 
also  attached  special  ideas  to  this  phenomenon  which  always 
1  E.g.  chs.  x.,  xxxvi.;  Ex.  vi.;  Num.  vii. 
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appears  so  very  wonderful  to  those  without  scientific  know- 
ledge.1 To  the  Indians,  for  example,  it  is  the  war  bow  of 
Indra,  which  he  has  laid  aside  after  finishing  his  contest  with 
the  demons  Among  the  Greeks  it  is,  as  a  natural  pheno- 
menon, a  heavenly  sign 2  which  prepares  men  for  war  and 
atmospheric  storms,3  as  transformed  by  Homer  into  a  divine 
being,4  it  is  the  bright,  swift,  and  graceful  female  messenger 
of  the  Olympians  (Iris,  from  eipeo,  to  join).  In  the  Edda  it  is 
the  bridge  of  the  Aesir,  built  by  the  gods,  which  unites  heaven 
and  earth. 

Whether  the  bow  was  originally  regarded  among  the 
Hebrews  as  the  war  bow  laid  aside,5  and  so  as  the  sign  of 
averted  wrath  and  effected  reconciliation,6  or  as  the  bond 
which  joins  heaven  and  earth,  God  and  man,  somewhat  as 
the  heavenly  ladder  of  ch.  xxviii.  12,7  is  not  readily  to  be 
determined.  Possibly  the  meaning  attached  to  it  was  merely 
due  to  the  friendly  impression  which  the  natural  phenomenon 
made  on  man,8  so  that  "  the  expression  bow  refers  only  to  the 
similarity  of  form  "  (Kiehm),  and  my  bow  is  to  be  explained 
as  above  in  ver.  13.  In  favour  of  this  opinion  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  manifestation  here  presupposed.9  In  any  case  in 
the  text  it  is  the  symbol  of  God's  covenant  of  friendship  with 
the  earth,  established  by  Him,  the  sign  of  His  grace  and  favour, 
and  the  pledge  of  peace.  Since  it  only  appears  when  rain 
clouds  are  in  the  sky,  and  when  the  sun  is  breaking  through 
after  the  rain  has  already  begun,  it  proclaims  that  the 
gracious  sun  triumphs  over  the  destroying  floods  contained 

1  See  Rosenmiiller,  ANML.  i.  44 ;  Winer,  Realworterbuch,3  ii.  308 ; 
Meusel  in  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  1882,  p.  78  if.  On  the  names,  see  also 
Pott  in  Kuhn's  Zeibschrift,  vol.  ii. 

2  Homer,  Iliad,  xi.  47  f. 

3  Ibid.  xvii.  547  ff.,  and  Voss  on  Virgil,  Georgia,  v380,  469. 

4  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  Contemporary  Review,  1878,  xxxii.  140  ff. 

5  Ps.  vii.  12  f.;  Hab.  iii.  9,  11,  etc. 

6  Von  Bohlen,  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  i.  352 ;  in  a  peculiar  version  in 
the  Syrian  Schatzhohle,  German  ed.  by  Bezold,  1883,  p.  24. 

7  Ewald,  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  others. 

8  Winer,  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  1271. 

9  See  note  on  ver.  1G. 
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in  the  cloudy  darkness,  and  ever  keeps  them  in  check,  so  that 
no  flood  shall  come  again.  It  is  just  as  little  capable  of  proof 
that  A  borrowed  this  from  a  lost  passage  of  G}  as  it  is  that 
the  poet  of  the  Iliad  had  somehow  or  other  become  acquainted 
with  the  biblical  understanding  of  the  rainbow  (Gladstone). 


2.  The  Eest  of  the  History  of  Noah,  IX.   18-29; 
from  0  and  A. 

1.  The  central  part  of  this  section  is  the  story  of  Noah's 
culture  of  the  vine,  his  drunkenness,  the  shameless  conduct  of 
Ham  (Canaan)  toward  his  father,  and  the  curse  and  blessing 
occasioned  by  this,  which  Noah  pronounced  upon  his  sons. 
Its  beginning  is  linked  on  to  the  story  of  the  Flood,  and  in  its 
conclusion  we  find  statements  about  the  duration  and  close  of 
the  life  of  Noah.  The  latter  statements  in  ver.  2  8  f .  are 
derived  from  A.  They  are  a  necessary  supplement  to  ch. 
v.  32,  vii.  6,  11,  vih.  13,  and  once  followed  ch.  ix.  17,  and 
formed  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Noah  according  to  A. 
But  the  introductory  verses,  18  f.,  are  not  by  A.  He  has 
several  times  already  given  the  names  of  Noah's  sons 
(ch.  v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13),  and  he  shows  in  ch.  x.  that  the 
world  was  peopled  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Flood  history  of  G,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
Noah's  sons  have  not"  yet  been  mentioned  by  name  (ch.  vi.  8, 
vii.  1).  But  G  certainly  gave  information  regarding  the 
genealogy  of  Noah's  sons  (see  ch.  x.),  so  that  vv.  18a  and  19 
are  to  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  that.2  The  expres- 
sion r2?0"»  n>>p(i  also  favours  this  view. 

Ver.  186,  however,  is  evidently  added  only  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  main  paragraph  (vv.  20-27).  The  existence  of 
this  parenthesis,  as  well  as  the  want  of  connection  with  ver. 

1  Wellhausen,  Budde,  Die  biblische   Urgeschichte,  275  f.;  Kosters,  ThT. 
xix.  334. 

2  Schrader,  Bolnner  partially,  Wiillhauseu. 
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19b,  makes  us  aware  that  the  main  paragraph  did  not  itself 
originally  stand  after  ver.  1 9.  But  even  its  derivation  from  G',1 
to  whom  the  Flood  history  belongs,  cannot  be  assented  to.  The 
language  certainly  furnishes  us  with  no  evident  criteria,  but 
the  contents  are  decidedly  against  C's  authorship.  Noah,  the 
"  husbandman,"  the  beginner  of  vine  culture,  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  righteous  Noah,  the  hero  of  the  Flood,  and  carries  us 
into  another  cycle  of  legends,  in  which  the  subject  treated  is 
the  history  of  invention  and  the  advance  of  culture.  Even 
the  accessories  cannot  be  made  quite  to  agree,  inasmuch  as 
the  sons  appear  to  be  thought  of  as  still  living  with  their 
father,  whereas  in  C,  as  in  A,  their  wives  must  already 
have  been  with  them  in  the  ark.2  But  the  narrative  cannot 
have  stood  in  C  before  the  Flood,  because  the  deliverance 
from  the  Flood  of  one  who  had  been  cursed  would  be  quite 
unintelligible.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  an  editor 
(Ea)  was  the  first  to  work  this  section  into  the  context  of  C 
from  another  writing  (see  chs.  iv.  17-24,  vi.  1-4).  Those3 
indeed  who  deny  the  Flood  history  to  their  J1  and  derive  it 
from  a  J'2,  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  vv.  20-27  are  an 
original  part  of  J,  and  call  the  one  who  worked  them 
together  J3. 

But,  further,  it  is  not  probable  that  Ra  found  this  passage 
in  his  source  just  as  it  now  reads.  There  is  this  difficulty 
in  it,  that  whereas  Ham  is  the  evil-doer,  not  he,  but  Canaan, 
is  cursed.  It  has  therefore  been  surmised  that  Canaan  was 
the  actor  in  the  original  narrative,  that  of  J1,  that  the  '•nx  on 
of  ver.  22  was  interpolated  by  a  reviser,  to  harmonise  with 
ch.  x.,  so  that  the  triad  was  not  Shem,  Ham,  Japheth,  but 
Shem,  Japheth,  Canaan,4  and  that  by  Shem  is  meant  the 
Israelites,  by  Japheth  the  Philistines  (Wellhausen)  or  the 
Phoenicians  (Budde).      But  it  could  never  come  into  anyone's 

1  Tuch,  Knobel,  Hupfeld,  Kavser. 

2  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  310. 

3  Wellliausen,  Kuenen,  Budde,  and  others. 

4  Wellhausen,  xxi.  403;  Budde,   Die  biblische   Uryvschichtc  ;    Kuenen, 
Onderzoek,2  i.  228. 
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mind  to  unite  in  a  triad,  of  brothers,  Shem  and  Japheth, 
never  actual  names  of  peoples  or  lands,  with  Canaan,  the 
actual  name  of  a  people ;  besides  the  assertion  that  the  first 
two  names  here  designate  particular  peoples  only,  namely, 
Shem  the  Hebrews  and  Japheth  the  Philistines  or  Phoenicians, 
is  a  pure  fiction.  Where  in  the  whole  literature  of  the 
time  of  the  kings  could  proof  for  this  use  of  the  names  be 
found  ?  And  how,  from  this  special  sense  of  the  names, 
could  the  general  meaning,  which  they  have  in  ch.  x.,  have 
been  developed  ?  That  in  the  original  narrative  Canaan  was 
the  actor  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable;  but  that  in  it 
Shem  and  Japheth  were  his  brothers,  is  not  proved.  They 
may  have  been  put  in  for  the  first  time  by  H",  who  inserted 
the  narrative  here.  Equally  we  have  no  guarantee  that  he 
found  the  sayings  of  vv.  25-27  already  in  their  present  form, 
and  did  not  rather  himself  mould  them  into  the  shape  which 
they  now  have.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  else- 
where also  has  interpolated  such  glances  forward  to  the 
future  {e.g.  Gen.  xv. ;  Num.  xxiv.),  and  that  the  sayings  are 
formulated  with  evident  reference  to  ch.  x.,  the  latter  is  even 
the  more  probable.  In  other  words :  Ra  has  not  taken  the 
story  from  his  original  with  literal  exactness,  but  has  modified 
it  for  his  own  purposes.  The  difficulty  which  we  find  in 
ver.   25   cannot  have  been  such  for  him  also.1 

2.  The  narrative  opens  a  view  into  the  future  position 
and  historical  significance  of  the  circle  of  peoples  descended 
from  Noah,  and  into  the  final  form  of  their  relationships,  as 
that  had  been  developed  by  the  time  of  our  author,  and 
should  still  further  be  developed.  The  three  great  groups  of 
peoples,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  (ch.  x.),  all  come  into  con- 
sideration. But  as  in  the  case  of  Shem  our  author,  according 
to  ver.  26  f.,  thinks  chiefly  of  the  people  of  the  Hebrews,  more 
exactly  of  the  Israelites,  in  matters  of  religion  the  most 
important,  so  in  the  case  of  Ham  he  has  mostly  present  to 
his  mind  the  Canaanites,  who  stand,  in  respect  of  history, 
1  See  notes  there. 
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religion,  and  morals,  in  direct  antithesis  to  Israel ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Japheth  represents  to  him  the  northern  peoples, 
whose  further  advance  at  the  cost  of  Canaan  and  peaceable 
dwelling  alongside  of  Shem  is  desired.  The  fortunes  of  the 
peoples  are  determined  in  accordance  with  their  deeds. 
These  deeds,  if  also  influenced  by  external  relations,  corre- 
spond with  certain  peculiarities  and  fundamental  tendencies 
of  their  character,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  their  begin- 
nings. A  similar  way  of  regarding  such  matters,  deeper  than 
the  ordinary,  prevails  throughout  in  the  Old  Testament.  As, 
e.g.,  in  the  child  Jacob  the  nature  of  the  future  man  shows 
itself,  and  in  him  again  that  of  the  future  people  of  Israel,  so 
it  is  also  with  other  peoples.  The  beginnings  are  decisive, 
and  for  the  character  of  these  beginnings  actions  apparently 
indifferent  are  often  very  significant  tokens.  So,  then,  the 
miserable  condition  into  which  the  peoples  of  the  Canaanitish 
race  had  already  sunk  by  the  time  of  our  author,  was  also 
nothing  accidental.  It  was  the  necessary  consequence  and 
the  merited  recompense  of  the  moral  perversity — especially  of 
the  want  of  chastity  in  their  home  life,  the  licentiousness  in 
sexual  matters,  and  the  shameless  customs  which  clung  to 
them  from  early  times  x — which  can  be  traced  back  to  their 
very  beginnings,  and  show  themselves  also  among  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Hamitic  group  of  nations.2  Euined  by  their  vices, 
they  early  fell  a  prey  to  peoples  morally  more  healthy,  above 
all  to  the  Israelites,  and  the  remnants  of  them  which  are 
left  will  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  servitude;  whereas 
victory  will  be  the  final  portion  of  those  peoples  in  whom 
the  true  faith  of  God  flourishes,  and  who  allow  themselves  to 
be  led  by  His  discipline.  These  thoughts,  which  history  had 
already  made  plain,  and  which  the  course  of  the  following 
centuries  confirmed,  are  here  shortly  and  sharply  comprised 
in  a  few  words  of  curse  and  of  blessing,  which  the  ancestor 

1  Ch.  xv.  16  ;  Lev.  xviii.  3,  24-30.     Comp.  also  Gen.  xiii.  13  f.,  and  ch. 
xviii.  f. 

2  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel  des  Genesis,  256. 
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of  these  peoples  pronounced  over  his  three  sons,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  domestic  occurrence.  They  are  intended  to 
inform  us,  at  the  entrance  into  the  wide  domain  of  the 
history  of  the  peoples,  regarding  their  character  and  future, 
and  indelibly  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  lessons  which  lie 
in  the  history  of  the  nations.  But  the  curse  and  blessing  of 
a  father  have  power  and  effect,1  especially  those  of  a  man  of 
God,2  as  Noah  was. 

Compare  on  this  section :  Eeinke,  BHtrdge  zur  Erk- 
larung  des  AT.  iv.  1  ff. ;  G.  Baur,  Geschichte  der  alttest.  Weiss- 
agimgen,  1861,  pp.  171-182;  Hengstenberg,  Christologie,  i. ; 
Ewald,  JB.  ix.  19-26;  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte, 
pp.  290-370,  506-51G;  Halevy,  Bechcrches  Bibliques,  viii. 
170  ff.  {BE J.  xiii.  1886). 

Ver.  1 8  f.  The  connecting  statement.  ^f\},  participle 
used  of  past  time.3  'y\  sin  nni,  inserted  to  explain  ver.  24  ff. 
Canaan,  see  ch.  x.  15. 

Ver.  19.  Starting  from  these  three  the  earth,  i.e.  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  (ch.  x.  25,  xi.  1),  has  dispersed  itself,  the 
earth  was  gradually  peopled. 

rww,  lightened  form  of  the  Perf.  Niphal  from  17?  =  P^.4 
For  the  idiom,  comp.  ch.  x.  18,  xi.  4,  9,  in  O.  A  writes, 
though  not  indeed  quite  in  the  same  sense,  "HS?,  ch.  x.  5,  32. 

Ver.  20.  The  explanation,  Noah  began  as  a  husbandman, 
i.e.  to  be  a  husbandman,  to  cultivate  the  land,5  has  no  support 
from  passages  like  1  Sam.  iii.  2,  Isa.  xxxiii.  1,  where  the 
participle  follows.  Even  if  '«  t^x  could  be  equivalent  to 
'K  B^K  rivrh  the  presence  of  the  article  would  not  be  justified. 
On  the  contrary,  V®*}  is  supplementary  to  brw,  as  ">sn?1  to  2VM, 
ch.  xx vi.  18. 

Noah,    the    husbandman,   began   and  planted   a   vineyard.6 

1  Ch.  xxvii.  27  f.,  33 ;  Ecclus.  iii.  9.  2  2  Kings  ii.  24. 

3  Gesenius,  116.  3. 

4  As  in  1  Sam.  xiii.   11 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  3.     Comp.  Gen.  xi.  7 ;  Job  x.  1  ; 
Gesenius,  67.  A.  11. 

5  Still  in  Tuch,  Knobel,  Hengstenberg,  Ewald,  2986. 
c  Schumann,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Bbhmer,  Schrader. 
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The  epithet  husbandman  here  is  certainly  surprising.  It  does 
not  rest  on  a  corruption  of  the  text.1  It  is  intelligible  only  on 
the  presupposition  of  another  cycle  of  legend  regarding  Noah, 
doubtless  already  contained  in  some  writing.2  According  to 
it,  Noah,  the  beginner  of  a  new  epoch,  was  regarded  by  the 
Hebrews  as  father  (originator)  of  the  more  perfect  forms  of 
agriculture  also  (in  contrast  to  ch.  iv.  2),  and  as  introducer 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  as  Dionysos  was  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Osiris  among  the  Egyptians.3  In  accordance  with 
this  is  the  fact,  that  the  vine  i  has  its  home  in  the  provinces 
of  Eastern  Pontus  and  Armenia,  and  that  from  these  districts, 
in  part  only  in  historic  times,  it  spread  to  the  other  peoples.5 

Ver.  21.  Unacquainted  with  the  effect  of  wine,  Noah 
intoxicates  himself  and  uncovers  himself  indecently  in  his 
tent  (Hab.  ii.  15). — r6nK  =  frnK,  as  in  ch.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3, 
xxxv.   21,  xlix.    11. 

Ver.  22.  "Ham  saw  the  nakedness  (shame)  of  his  father, 
and  transgressed  in  that  he  did  not  turn  away  his  glance,  but 
told  his  brothers  outside,  i.e.  spoke  about  the  matter,  instead 
of  being  silent ;  he  seriously  offended  against  filial  piety " 
(Knobel)  and  natural  modesty.  The  virtue  of  domestic  pro- 
priety of  conduct  is  already  wanting  in  the  ancestor  of 
Canaan.  The  correction  }M3  Dn  XT],  and  Ham  shoived  to 
Canaan  (Ilgen),  is  scarcely  admissible  linguistically,  and 
does  not  help  to  remove  other  difficulties. 

Ver.  23.  The  two  brothers  manifest  a  contrary  disposition, 
reverential  purity  and  tender  delicacy,  combined  with  filial  piety. 
Xp%  singular,  because  Shem  is  the  chief  person  (see  ch.  vii.  7). 

1  E.g.  t^N  from  Bhr6  Kuenen,  TJiT.  xviii.  147. 

2  Budde,  Die   biblische    Urgeschichte,   312,   would   restore   its  original 
wording  thus  :  'y\  y^  ^T1  HOIK  B*K  TO  ".TV 

3  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  15  ;  Ewald,  Geschichte,*  i.  387  f.  [History  of  Israel, 
i.  270] ;  Buttmann,  Mythologus,  i.  204  ff. 

4  Comp.  on  tlie  root  meaning  of  p,  de  Lagarde,  Gesammelte  Abhandl. 
276  ;  Armenische  Studien,  §  484. 

5  Eitter,  Erdkunde,  x.  319,  434,  485,520,554;  Helm,  Kulturjiflanzcn 
und  Hausthiere,2  67  f. 

DILLMANN.  —  I.  20 
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"  The  ffy?&  was  the  upper  garment,  and  was  also  used  as 
a  blanket,  e.g.,  by  the  poor  at  night."  x  They  took  the  upper 
garment,  with  which  people  were  wont  to  cover  themselves, 
laid  it  on  their  shoulders,  "  went  backwards,  and  therefore 
with  averted  face,  to  the  prostrate  man,  and  covered  his 
nakedness,  which  they  did  not  see  "  (Knobel). 

Ver.  24.  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  i.e.  from  his  intoxica- 
tion by  wine,2  and  knew,  i.e.  learned  (one  need  not  suppose 
prophetic  knowledge)  what 3  his  young  son,  not  his  grandson 
(Buttmann),  nor  his  despicable  son  (Eashi),  nor  Hams  youngest 
son,  i.e.  Canaan  (Ibn  Ezra),  but  his  youngest  son,  had  done  to 
him. 

}ttj?n — not  in  the  sense  of  young,  immature,  not  grown 
up,4  for  the  same  would,  require  to  be  assumed  in  regard  to 
Shem  and  Japheth  also,  but  comparatively  young  in  relation 
to  the  others.  When  more  than  two  are  compared  with  one 
another  (1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xvii.  14)  it  means  the  youngest.5 
This  interpretation  involves  indeed  a  contradiction  with  the 
order  of  chs.  v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13,  x.  1  in  A,  and  of  ch.  ix.  18 
in  G.  The  difficulty  cannot  be  solved  by  saying  that  in  these 
passages  the  order  Shem,  Ham,  Japheth  was  preferred  to 
Shem,  Japheth,  Ham,  merely  on  account  of  the  finer  cadence ; 
in  genealogies  the  order  is  not  according  to  the  law  of 
cadences.  It  must  rather  be  assumed  that  G  had  another 
order  of  succession  than  A,®  and  that  although  B  harmonised 
ch.  ix.  18  with  A,  he  did  not  interfere  in  this  case.  To 
regard  }Ep  as  meaning  the  younger  (LXX.  6  vecorepos ; 
Vulgate,  minor)  in  comparison  merely  with  Shem,7  is  not 
permitted  by  the  usage  of  the  language.8 

Ver.  25  ff.    Deeply  moved  by  what   had  happened,  and 

1  Ex.  xxii.  26  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  13.     Winer,  Reahoorterbuch,3  i.  6G2. 

2  1  Sam.  i.  14,  xxv.  37.  3  Ewald,  2l7d. 

4  2  Sam.  ix.  12  ;  1  Kings  xi.  17 ;  Isa.  xi.  6. 

5  Tucli,  Knobel,  Baur,  Delitzsch,  Bunsen,  and  others. 
G  Ch.  x.  21  is  also  evidence  of  this. 

7  Schumann,  Ewald,  Keil,  Schrader. 

8  See  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  299  f . 
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discerning  the  character  of  his  sons,  Noah,  as  if  inspired  by 
a  higher  spirit,  solemnly  and  in  elevated  strain,  in  virtue  of 
his  paternal  position,  pronounces  a  curse  and  blessing  upon 
his  sons.  Indignation  has  the  upper  hand,  so  the  curse * 
breaks  forth  first,  and  makes  Canaan 2  a  servant  of  servants, 
i.e.  the  very  lowest  of  servants,3  to  his  brethren,  i.e.  not  to  the 
rest  of  the  Hamites  named  in  ch.  x.  6,4  but,  according  to 
ver.  2  6  f.,  to  Shem  and  Japheth.  These  were  certainly  in  a 
strict  sense  his  father's  brothers,  not  his  own ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  so  exactly  in  poetic  diction,5  all  the  less, 
since  here  we  are  dealing,  after  all,  not  with  persons  but  with 
nations.  The  conclusion  therefore  that  according  to  our 
author,  Canaan,  not  Ham,  was  Noah's  third  son,  is  not 
necessary.  Canaan  comes  into  this  curse  simply  in  the 
place  of  his  father  Ham.  This  was  certainly  not  done 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  play  upon  names,  which  would  have 
been  expressed  somewhat  in  the  form  VWM?  Vns  (comp.  Neh. 
ix.  24),  but  because  it  was  desired  to  refer  the  accomplished  facts 
of  history  to  the  will  of  the  ancestor.  An  explanation  of  the 
substitution  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  a  doctrine  of 
retribution  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Ham,  having 
sinned  as  a  son  against  his  father,  is  now  in  his  turn 
punished  in  the  person  of  his  son,  and  indeed  in  the  person  of 
his  youngest  son,  just  as  he  himself  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Noah.c  But  it  presupposes  A's  list  of  peoples  (ch.  x.  6), 
and  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  transition  by  means  of  ethical 
principles.  For  the  Hebrews,  Canaan  is  the  most  natural 
historical  embodiment  of  Ham.  He  is  the  type  of  Hamitic 
character  best  known  to  them,  he  lay  nearest  to  them,  and 
was   also    the   chief    bearer  of    the    curse.      He   is   specially 

1  Cits.  iii.  14,  17,  iv.  11,  v.  29. 

2  Xst,«,  Greek  MS.  and  ed.,  is  a  clumsy  correction. 

3  Gesenius,  133.  3  A.  2. 

4  Koliler,    Geschichte,   i.   G6.     See,   against    this,    Budde,  Die  biblische 
Urgeschichte,  298. 

5  Cornp.  even  in  prose,  clis.  xiii.  8,  xiv.  1G,  xxix.  15,  and  often. 
G  Hofmann,  Delitzech,  Kohler. 
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pointed  at  in  the  utterance  of  Noah.  Other  Hamites, 
although  according  to  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  nar- 
rative partakers  in  Ham's  nature,  are  not  expressly  laid 
under  the  curse ;  and,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  the  slavery 
of  the  Negro  races  cannot  be  justified  from  this  passage,  all 
the  less  because  Negro  peoples  in  the  strict  sense  (ch.  x.  6) 
are  not  derived  from  Ham  at  all. 

Canaan  is  placed  in  subjection,  not  only  under  Shem 
(Israel),  but  also  under  Japheth.  With  regard  to  Israel,  this 
is  easily  understood  from  what  we  find  in  Josh,  ix.,  xvii.  13  ; 
Judg.  i.  28  ff. ;  1  Kings  ix.  20  f.,  etc.  With  regard  to  Japheth, 
we  cannot  indeed  think  of  the  subjection  of  Phoenicia  and 
Carthage  under  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Eoman  Empires,  for 
these  affected  the  Semites  also  ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for 
denying,1  that  Canaanite-Phoenician  emigrants  and  settlers 
on  the  islands  and  coast  lands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  were  at  an  early  period,  in  many 
cases,  though  of  course  not  everywhere,  overpowered  by 
Japhetic  tribes.2 

The  curse,  with  which  Noah  begins,  dominates  his  speech 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  re-echoed  in  the  two  following 
utterances  also  (that  in  ver.  26  Olshausen  regards  as  inter- 
polated). By  the  threefold  repetition  it  is  now  made  quite 
inviolable.3 

Ver.  26  f.  The  other  two  sons  who  acted  together  are 
blessed  each  separately,  but  Shem  first  and  more  richly  than 
Japheth.  Instead  of  blessing  Shem  himself,  Noah  praises 
Jahve,  the  God  of  Shem,  not  merely  because  He  has  kept 
him  in  the  right  way,  but  "  in  order  to  intimate  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Semites  who  have  the  true  God  among  them. 
Instead  of  speaking  of  the  good  fortune  of  Shem,  he  gives 
prominence    to    its    cause "    (Knobel).      The     prospect     thus 

1  Buckle,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  316  ff. 

2  Comp.   now    also,    E.    Curtius   in   SBBAW.    1882,  p.  949  ff.,    and 
E.  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  i.  311  ff.,  336  f. 

3  Ewald,  AlterthUmer  Israels,"  177  [Antiquities  of  Israel,  London,  1876, 
p.  188  f.].     Comp.  ch.  xlviii.  15  f. 
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involved  is  that  among  the  descendants  of  Shem  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  (see  ch.  iv.  26)  will  be  maintained  and 
further  developed.  The  Semites  have  become,  as  represented 
by  Israel,  the  specifically  religious  people  of  mankind,  and 
this  is  the  chief  privilege  and  the  weightiest  blessing  con- 
ferred on  Shem. 

A  "jro,  in  antithesis  to  the  inx  of  ver.  25,  is  not  needed 
(see  ver.  27).  The  correction  Di^  fTjrP  Tina1  would  not  express 
that  in  which  the  blessing  of  Shem  is  to  consist.2 — to?,  poetic 
for  wb,  i.e.  Vn&6,  ver.  25. 

Ver.  27.  In  the  case  of  Japheth,  the  blessing  attaches 
itself  to  a  possible  interpretation  of  his  name.3 

K& — Jussive  Hiphil  of  ""ins,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Piel : 
alliciat  Ja/phetum,  sc.  to  the  true  faith  or  to  a  dwelling  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,4  but  in  accordance  with  the  construction  with 
p : 5  Widcnesss  may  God  give  to  Japheth  (the  wide-spreading). 
The  meaning  is  hardly  the  secondary  one  of  Ps.  iv.  2  [1], 
xviii.  20  [19],  etc.,G  because  no  antithesis  to  need  and  distress 
is  here  indicated.  The  word  is  rather  used  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense  :  Give  him  a  wide  open  space,  a  wide  domain.7 
Japheth  occupied  large  tracts  of  country  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

And  may  he  sit  down  (settle)  in  the  tents  8  of  Shem.  This 
must  be  said  of  Japheth,9  not  of  God.10  In  the  latter  case 
lie"  Nim  would  be  required,  since  it  would  stand  in  antithesis 
to    what   goes    before ;   hence   Olshausen  wishes    to   add    the 

1  Buckle,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  294  f. 

2  See  also  Riehm  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1885,  p.  776. 
8  See  ens.  iv.  1,  25,  v.  29,  x.  25,  xi.  9,  etc. 

4  Luther,  etc. ;  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliqties,  181. 

5  Ewald,  282c  [Syntax,  Edin.  1879,  p.  GO]. 

,;  Tuch  after  Saadia  and  Erpenius'  Arabic  trans. ;  Kautzscli-Socin. 

7  Comp.  Gen.  xxvi.  22;  Job  xii.  23 ;  so  versions,  and  almost  all  modern 
expositors. 

8  2  Kings  xiii.  5 ;  Zecli.  xii.  7  ;  Mai.  ii.  12. 

9  Tucli,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Baur,  Ewald,  Keil,  Reinke. 

10  Onkelos  and  most  Jews,  because  the  sense  of  the  other  rendering  was 
objectionable  to  them ;  Mercerus,  Gerhard,  Dathe,  Baumgarten,  Hof- 
mann,  Noldeke  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  iii.  191  ;  Briggs,  Messianic 
Prophecij,  82  i'. 
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words  DP— pP"11),  as  in  ver.  26b.  In  addition,  \?v]£3  jap*  is  not 
suitable  with  reference  to  God,  but  only  to  man,  instead  of 
D,n?K  one  would  expect  ny]\  and,  finally,  the  bare  n&v  na! 
would  be  too  curt  an  expression.  Besides,  DP  in  this  con- 
nection, where  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Canaan  are  spoken  of,  can 
only  be  a  proper  name,  not  an  appellative.  The  view  that  a 
dwelling  in  tents  of  name,  i.e.  tents  of  renown,  famed  or  noted 
dwellings,  is  what  is  wished  for  Japheth,1  is  also  impossible, 
for  the  reason  that  among  the  Semites  (Hebrews)  the  Japheth- 
countries  were  then  neither  much  talked  of  nor  famed,  and 
because  mere  renown  by  itself  alone  is  by  no  means  a  blessing 
(see  ch.  vi.  4).  Only  one  must  not  think  of  the  settling  of 
Japheth  in  the  tents  of  Shem  as  conquest,2  but  as  a  peaceable 
dwelling  together,  corresponding  to  the  common  action  of  the 
ancestors  Shem  and  Japheth,  ver.  23. 

We  certainly  cannot  mention  any  special  facts  which  the 
author  may  have  had  in  view  in  what  he  says  here.  Conse- 
quently, Eiehm3  wishes  the  words  to  be  understood  as  an 
antithesis  to  the  prohibition,  often  repeated  in  the  law,  against 
any  covenant  relationship  with  the  Canaanites.  But  in  this 
sense  the  Hamites  would  also  have  come  into  consideration, 
e.g.  Dent.  xxii.  8.  If  one  understands  Shem  in  the  wider 
sense,  it  may  always  be  remembered  that  Japhetic  peoples 
were  received  into  the  league  of  the  old  Semitic  empires,  shared 
in  their  might  and  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  to 
them  new  powers  and  made  their  further  extension  possible. 
But  if  by  Shem  we  rather  understand  Israel,  we  must  then 
be  satisfied  with  taking  the  wTords  as  a  wish  expressive  of  the 
more  friendly  disposition  which  prevailed  in  Israel  with  regard 
to  these  peoples,  in  contrast  to  that  which  prevailed  in  regard 
to  Canaan.  The  purely  spiritual  interpretation,  according  to 
which,  by  the  settlement  in  the  tents  of  Shem  is  to  be  under- 

1  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Vater,  Gesenius,  cle  Wette,  Winer,  Knobel,  Schrader. 

2  E.g.  Justin  Martyr,  Contra  Tryphonem,  c.  83  ;  Clericus,  Rosenmiiller, 
etc. 

3  Handworterbuch,  1099;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1883,  p.  815. 
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stood  the  conversion  of  the  Japhetic  peoples  to  the  teaching 
(gospel)  proceeding  from  Zion,1  does  not  satisfy  the  expressions 
of  the  text,  and  is  ill-founded  for  the  reason  that  it  claims 
on  behalf  of  Japheth  something  which,  according  to  the 
prophets,2  and  according  to  history,  was  the  portion  of  Ham 
also.  References  to  events  such  as  the  incursion  of  the 
Scythians  into  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Josiah,3  have  no 
support  either  in  the  words  themselves  or  in  the  context. 
Still  less  can  the  author,  in  the  case  of  Japheth,  have  had 
the  Philistines  in  view,4  since,  even  if  they  were  reckoned  to 
Japheth,  so  a  friendly  disposition  toward  them  would  be 
specially  incomprehensible.5  But  surely,  supposing  the 
identity  of  Japheth  with  the  Phoenicians  admitted,  to  refer 
the  words  to  1  Kings  ix.  1 1—1 3,G  where  the  dwelling 
together  of  Israelities  and  Phoenicians  in  the  region  of  Cabul 
is  spoken  of,  can  scarcely  be  taken  any  longer  as  a  really 
serious  proposal. 

a>JP^; — here  natural,  because  there  was  no  worship  of 
Jahve  in  Japheth.7 

Ver.  28  f.  The  duration  of  the  life  of  Noah ;  from  A. 

Ver.  29.  Wl,  singular  before  b'z,  as  in  ch.  v.  23,  31,  quite 
as  possible  as  vrw,  which  the  Sam.  and  many  Hebrew  MSS. 
and  edd.  have  here. 


3.  Survey  of  the  Peoples  descended  from  Noah,  Ch.  X. ; 

.MOSTLY    FROM    A    AND    0. 

1.  As  to  the  source  from  which  this  passage  has  been 
taken,  opinions  used  to  differ  very  widely.  "Whereas  some8 
assigned  it  to  A,  with  the  exception  of  vv.  8-11,  21,  25,  and 

1  Targum  Jonathan,  and  almost  all  ecclesiastical  expositors. 

-  E.'j.  Isa.  xix.  18  ff.,  xviii.  7  ;  Zepli.  iii.  10. 

3  Von  Bohlen,  Bohmer.  i  Wellhausen,  JBDTli.  xxi.  403. 

5  Budde,  Die  biblische  Uryeschichte,  330  ff. 

c  Ibid,  513.  "  Tucli,  Knobel,  and  others. 

8  Ilgen,  Gramberg,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Noldeke,  Delitzsch. 
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some  other  remarks,  others  1  derived  it  from  C,  or 2  from  B. 
In  opposition  to  these  views  we  must  hold  it  to  be3  a  com- 
posite passage  gathered  from  several  sources.  We  expect 
that  A  will  somewhere  point  out  the  significance  of  the 
often-mentioned  sons  of  Noah  in  relation  to  the  new  race  of 
mankind.  The  genealogical  table  of  Shem  (ch.  xi.  1 0  ff.)  does 
not  fulfil  this  expectation.  There  is  mention  there  only  of 
Shem.  Ch.  x.  is  the  one  passage  which  does  so.  As  A,  in 
other  places  where  a  genealogical  tree  divides  into  several 
branches,  first  describes  the  subsidiary  branches,  before 
passing  over  to  the  main  branch  which  leads  up  to  Israel,4 
so  here  also,  he  deals,  first  of  all,  with  the  sons  of  Ham  and 
Japheth,  and  with  those  of  Shem  in  so  far  as  they  fall  out- 
side of  the  family  of  Terah.  Ch.  x.  is  not  superfluous  in 
view  of  ch.  xi.  10  ff.,  but  necessary.  But  numerical  state- 
ments, such  as  are  given  in  chs.  v.  and  xi.  10  ff.,  cannot  be 
expected  here,  seeing  no  continuation  of  the  chronology  is 
intended.5  Apart  from  all  this,  A  is  recognisable  in  the 
superscription,  rfipin  n^x,  of  ver.  1  ;  in  "  the  concluding 
formulae,  vv.  5,  20,  31,  32  ;  in  the  amplitude  of  expression 
in  these  formulae;  in  the  expressions  rnpin,  vv.  1,  32; 
Dnha^D^  vv.  5,  20,  31;  and  in  the  3,  vv.  5,  20,  32" 
(Knobel). 

But  if  in  accordance  with  this  vv.  1-7,  20,  22  f.,  31  f. 
do  really  come  from  A,  everything  else  in  the  passage  is 
foreign  to  him.  In  the  case  of  vv.  8-12  this  is  quite  clear, 
and  has  been  long  admitted.  There  a  son  of  Kush  not  named 
in  ver.  7,  and  conceived  of  as  a  person,  makes  his  appearance, 
and  a  narrative  is  given  regarding  his  founding  kingdoms. 
The  author  makes  use  of  (mrp  in  ver.  9,  and  of)  v>\  instead  of 
T^in  in  ver.  8.  Ver.  9  is  an  interpolation  in  this  group  of 
verses.      npj  =  T?in  occurs  also  in  vv.  13,  15  instead  of  the 

1  Astruc,    Eichhorn,    de   Wette,    Tuch,   Winer,    Hupfeld,    Bohmer, 
Kayser. 

2  Schrader  in  de  Wette,  Einleihmg  in  das  AT.8  §  187. 

3  Wellhausen. 

4  Comp.  chs.  xxv.  12  ff.,  xxxvi.  1  ff .  5  Ibid. 
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*m  of  A,  and  in  ver.  18  «B3,i  instead  of  the  T}B3  of  A  ;2  in 
ver.  19  there  is  n?^3.3  One  must  therefore  in  consistency 
also  refuse  to  A  vv.  13-19.  The  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
vv.  26-30.  In  these  verses  A  is  excluded  not  only  by  "6), 
ver.  26,  and  n?^?,  ver.  30,  but  also  by  the  inclusion  of  ^f, 
ver.  28,  and  '"^D,  ver.  29,  under  the  Semitic  family  of 
Yoktan,  whom  A  names,  ver.  27,  as  Kushites.  Ver.  25,  where 
the  etymology  of  the  name  is  an  additional  testimony  against 
A,  is  connected  with  vv.  26-30,  and  so  is  ver.  21,  which, 
like  22,  provides  an  introduction  to  the  Shem  genealogy. 
Ver.  24,4  the  contents  of  which  are  derived  from  ch.  xi.  10  ff., 
is  evidently  a  harmonistic  parenthesis.  The  verses  thus 
separated,  vv.  8,  10-19,  21,  25-30,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  O. 
Apart  from  the  use  of  WB3,  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  fact  that  after  ch.  ix.  1 8  f .  O  must  have  had,  if  not  a 
formal  genealogical  table,  at  least  information  regarding  the 
descent  of  the  peoples  from  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Only 
in  the  case  of  vv.  8,  10—12  can  it  be  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  information,  certainly  very  old  and  trustworthy, 
may  not  have  been  taken  from  another  source.  For  the 
narrative  of  C  in  ch.  xi.  1—9  coming  after  these  verses  has 
no  longer  any  sense.  However,  the  two  passages  are  quite 
reconcilable,  if  in  O  ch.  x.  8,  10-12  followed  ch.  xi.  1-9, 
which  in  itself  is  quite  possible. 

The  ethnographical  table  may  accordingly  be  pronounced 
to  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  A  and  C.  But  the 
question  whether  A  and  C  are  fully  reproduced  can  no  longer 
be  answered  with  certainty.  It  is  possible  that  A  also  had 
sons  of  Canaan,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  C  had  some  report 
about  Japheth.  It  is  also  possible  that  besides  ver.  24,  by  it 
the  compiler  from  the  two  accounts,  occasional  additions  have 
been  made  in  other  places,  whether  by  E  or  by  someone  else.5 

1  As  in  vv.  9  and  19.  2  Vv.  5  and  32. 

3  See  notes.  *  See  notes. 

5  E.g.  D^ittPl  itEnxi,  ver.  19,  because  C  in  ch.  xviii.  f.  does  not  name 
these  towns,  or  Q^nt^bs — ~1"'X,  ver.  14. 
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This,  however,  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty.  As  to 
whether  the  names  in  vv.  16-1 8a  are  also  such  an  addition, 
see  the  notes  on  that  passage. 

2.  All  the  most  important  of  the  peoples  known  to  the 
Israelites  at  a  certain  time  are  traced  back  to  Noah  in  this 
ethnographical  table  of  A,  enlarged  from  G.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  survey  is  to  point  out  the  ultimate  relationship  of 
all  these  peoples.  This  idea  is  important.  Other  ancient 
peoples  too,  after  they  reached  a  certain  stage  of  culture, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  turn  away  their  gaze  from  their 
immediate  surroundings  to  what  was  more  remote.  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians,  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  even  Indians 
and  Persians,  had  thus  a  certain  measure  of  geographical  and 
ethnological  knowledge,  before  more  strictly  scientific  investi- 
gations had  been  begun  among  the  classical  peoples.  From 
several  of  these,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
and  Persians,  surveys  or  enumerations  of  the  peoples  known 
to  them  and  attempts  at  maps  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
written  memorials  they  have  left  behind.  But  not  much 
attention  was  paid,  as  a  rule,  to  foreigners,  unless  national 
and  trade  interests  were  at  stake.  Often  enough  they  were 
despised  as  mere  barbarians,  and  in  no  case  were  they 
included  with  the  more  cultured  nation  in  a  higher  unity. 
It  is  otherwise  in  our  text.  Here  many  with  whom  the 
Israelites  had  no  sort  of  actual  relationship  are  taken  into 
consideration.  The  purpose  of  this  is  characteristic,  namely, 
to  make  known  what  position  Israel  takes  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  nations.  According  to  it  Israel  is  still  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  whole  mass  of  mankind.  All  men  and  peoples  are 
of  the  same  race,  of  the  same  rank,  and  with  the  same  destiny 
(chs.  i.  26,  ix.  6),  brothers  and  relatives  to  one  another.  This 
biblical  way  of  thinking  leads  it  to  deal  with  the  history  of 
mankind  at  large  and  as  a  whole,  before  it  turns  to  the 
history  of  the  particular  people,  the  people  of  God.  Finally 
it  directs  attention,  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  to  the 
end  and  final    goal    of    this    particular    history,  the  uniting 
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of  all  peoples  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (see  already  ch. 
xii.  3). 

In  the  representation  given  of  this  fundamental  idea  of  the 
relationship  of  all  peoples  and  men,  each  particular  people  is 
conceived  of  as  a  unity  summed  up  in  and  permeated  by  the 
influence  of  its  ancestor.  The  peoples  are  therefore  regarded 
as  so  many  individuals,  who  in  turn  are  related  to  one  another 
as  the  individual  members  of  a  great  family,  sons,  grandsons, 
great-grandsons,  etc.,  of  a  common  father ;  i.e.  the  peoples  are 
grouped  together  in  the  form  of  a  genealogy.  And  seeing 
that  peoples  have  grown  from  small  beginnings,  or  have 
branched  off  from  others,  or  have  gathered  round  an  original 
centre  or  chief,  such  a  representation  has  a  certain  justifica- 
tion, and  was  a  favourite  one  in  antiquity,  especially  in  the 
East.  It  is  true  that  when  such  genealogies  began  to  be 
drawn  up,  more  exact  historical  reminiscences  had  long 
passed  away.  The  origin  of  the  various  nations  lies  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  prehistoric  age.  But  a  general  conscious- 
ness of  their  descent  or  of  their  relations  of  affinity  lives  for 
long  in  every  people,  and  there  are  signs  enough,  of  language, 
colour,  bodily  form,  modes  of  life,  customs,  and  other  charac- 
teristics, by  which  even  strangers  can  recognise  such  con- 
nections. 

For  the  name  of  the  father  of  a  people,  the  name  by  which 
it  is  denominated  by  its  own  members  or  by  others  is  used. 
This  name  is  as  it  were  a  spiritual  father,  whose  children  the 
individual  members  of  the  nation  feel  themselves  to  be.  Thus, 
e.g.,  the  Greeks  spoke  of  a  Pelasgus,  Hellen,  Aeolus,  Dorus, 
Ion,  etc., as  ancestors  of  the  tribes  of  like  name;  and  similarly 
other  ancient  peoples.  So  it  is  also  with  the  names  in  the 
list  now  before  us.  It  would  be  foolish  to  wish  to  make 
them  exceptions  to  this  symbolical  use  of  language  which 
universally  prevailed  in  ancient  times.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  some  of  them  were  originally  names  of  countries  or 
cities,  like  0!^?,  !?33,  P>\  or  Gentilicia,  like  those  in  ver. 
16  ff.,  and  many  appear  without  disguise  as  pure  names  of 
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peoples  in  their  plural  form,  as  in  vv.  1,  13  f.  But  to  go  a 
step  further,  not  only  are  the  peoples  themselves,  but  also 
groups  of  peoples,  embraced  together  under  such  single 
names.  In  this  way  a  means  was  created  for  representing, 
ingeniously  and  briefly,  not  merely  racial  affinity  and 
geographical  contiguity  or  political  confederacy,  but  also  the 
earlier  or  later  appearance  in  history  of  the  several  peoples 
and  lands.  The  principal  peoples  belonging  to  one  group 
(family  of  peoples)  are  sons  of  one  father ;  more  important 
branches,  into  which  a  principal  people  separates,  are  grand- 
sons ;  the  more  important  scions  of  these  branches,  which  in 
course  of  time  appear,  are  great-grandsons  of  that  father,  etc. 
Hence  the  ease  with  which  everything  here  took  its  place  in 
the  schematism. 

The  nations  which  in  this  way  are  here  grouped  together 
are  only  to  a  very  small  extent  such  as  the  Israelites  had 
intimate  relations  with.  Nor  does  the  list  include  all  the 
peoples  of  the  ancient  world.  Not  only  are  all  the  younger 
Hebrew  peoples,  such  as  Edom,  Moab-Ammon,  Ishmael, 
Ketura,  intentionally  left  out,  because  mention  of  them  was 
reserved  for  the  course  of  the  narrative,  many  other  names 
of  peoples  are  also  wanting,  which  might  naturally  have  been 
expected.  In  general,  one  may  say,  only  such  peoples  are 
referred  to  as  were  actually  renowned  in  the  time  of  the 
authors,  and  had  come  to  their  knowledge.  The  list  there- 
fore affords  us  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  date 
of  the  authors.  If,  therefore,  e.g.,  Arab  tribes  or  nationalities 
are  mentioned,  but  yet  not  the  name  2iy  or  ^V.,  which 
appears  from  the  seventh  century  onward,  if  also  the  Persians 
are  unmentioned,  one  may  conclude  that  the  date  of  the 
composition  was  fairly  early.  In  especial  the  assertion  that 
A  collected  his  names  from  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  etc.,  and 
wrote  the  table  between  the  years  538  and  5  2  6 x  is  untenable. 
Names  of  younger  nations,  such  as  ^>?,  D^S,  are  wanting ;  and 

1  De  Goeje,  ThT.  iv.  (1870)  252,  265.     See  already  Merx  in  Sclienkel's 
Bibellexicon,  v.  610. 
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names  like  D"vn  na"n  nrnp,  xannp,  Sn  ina,  c;n  are  in  .4  alone. 
An  analysis  of  his  lists,  as  well  as  a  use  of  the  check  now 
possible  from  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  points 
to  national  relationships  of  a  date  several  centuries  older.1 
It  should  also  be  specially  considered  that  A  knows  and 
names  the  South  Arabians  as  Kushites,  not  Semites  as  in 
C.  But  it  is  equally  to  be  observed  that  very  ancient 
peoples  also,  like  the  Amalekites  and  Kephaim,  are  here  left 
unmentioned,  evidently  because  they  had  sunk  out  of  view  or 
become  insignificant  in  the  author's  time ;  which  points  to  a 
period  later  than  that  of  Moses  and  of  Saul.  Other  peoples 
again,  although  extant  in  the  author's  time,  are  not  referred 
to,  because  the  knowledge  of  the  Palestinians  did  not  reach 
so  far,  e.g.  the  Chinese  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  Mongol 
races  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Indians  and  Iranians,  the  Negroes 
of  Africa,  although  these  were  very  well  known  to  the 
Egyptians  as  Nahasi,  etc.  In  general,  the  survey  embraces 
the  peoples  of  the  so-called  Caucasian  race,  grouped  around 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  range  of  geographical  knowledge  is  therefore  restricted, 
as  similarly  in  the  story  of  the  Flood,  without,  however,  the 
higher  truths,  which  are  expressed,  being  thereby  weakened. 
At  the  same  time,  from  the  proportionate  inclusion  of  the 
north  and  south  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  evident  that  the 
information  necessary  for  the  compilation  of  the  list  was  not 
derived  from  Egyptian  knowledge,  for  that  did  not  reach  so 
far  north  nor  so  far  into  the  interior  of  Arabia,2  but  was 
obtained  in  the  Israelites'  own  country,  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  world,  and,  indeed,  in  part  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Phoenicians.3 

3.  All  peoples  group  themselves  into  three  great  families, 
under  the  names  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  This  threefold 
distribution  was   not,  as  might   be  asserted,  transmitted  by 

1  See  also  Halevy  in  Eecherches  Bibliques,  viii.  187  f.,  xiii.  341  f. 
-  Chabas,  Etudes  sur  Vantiquite  histor.2  90  ft*.,  169. 
3  Tucli,  Knobel,  Ewald,  Kiepert,  etc. 
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popular  tradition,  but  was  artificially  arranged.1  By  whom 
this  was  first  done,  and  on  what  ground,  has  not  up  to  this 
time  been  determined.  Extra-biblical  parallels  are  indeed 
not  altogether  wanting.  According  to  Moses  of  Chorene,2 
Xisuthros,  in  the  Babylonian  legend,  had  three  sons  who 
strove  among  themselves  for  dominion  over  mankind,  and 
finally  parted  it  among  them :  Zrovan,  Titan,  Japetosthe.3 
But  the  sources  of  Moses  of  Chorene  are  too  late  and  too 
mixed.  Even  if  a  Chaldean  tradition  should  lie  at  its  basis, 
yet  the  meaning  of  the  statement  is  no  longer  clear.4  A 
faint  echo  might  be  found  in  (Thraetaona's)  Feridun's  three 
sons  (Airya,  Tfira,  Qairima),  Erai,  Tur,  Selm,  in  the  Persian 
legend.5  The  Japetos  of  the  Greeks  (Bochart)  might  be  a 
witness  at  least  for  a  diffusion  of  the  name  of  Japheth  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  if  it  were  actually  the  case 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  name  from  them,  or  that  they 
borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks.6  But  regarding  this  there  is 
no  certainty.  The  fact  that  the  Egyptians  distinguish  from 
themselves  (the  Eomet  or  men)  the  yellow  Amu  (Asiatics), 
the  white  Temchu  (in  Libya),  and  the  black  Nahasi  or 
Negroes,7  can  be  adduced  as  no  more  than  a  case  of  analogy. 

The  origin  of  the  above-mentioned  threefold  distribution 
cannot  therefore  be  explained  by  means  of  information 
obtained  from  extra-biblical  sources.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
the  conjecture  that  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Ham  were  first  of  all 

1  Comp.  how  also  in  chs.  iv.  20  ff.,  xi.  27,  the  genealogical  trees  divide 
off  into  three  branches. 

2  Armenian  Chronicle,  i.  5. 

3  In  the  Oracula  Sibyll.  hi.  108  If. :  Kpovog,  Tirxv,  'Ixttstos.  Comp. 
Tertullian,  Ad  nationes,  ii.  12. 

4  Ewald,  Geschichte*  i.  401  [History  of  Israel,  i.  1876,  p.  280].  A 
reconstruction  of  the  Chaldean  legend  and  names  has  been  atttempted  by 
Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  217  ff.;  Be'rose,  415  ff. 

5  Spiegel,  Eranische  Alterthtims  Kunde,  i.  554  ;  Die  arische  Pcriode,  1887, 
p.  273  ff. ;  Lenormant,  Origenes2  ii.  203  f. 

6  Buttmann,  Mythologus,i.  219  ff.;  Ewald,  Geschichte,3 i.  400  [History  of 
Israel,  i.  279];  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  190  ff. 

7  Brugsch,  Geograph.  Inscripp.  ii.  89  f. ;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  i.  §  43 ; 
Erman,  Aegypten,  5G. 
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the  designation  of  a  purely  Palestinian  triad  "  Hebrews, 
Philistines  or  Phoenicians,  Canaanites,"  which  was  only  at  a 
subsequent  period  enlarged  and  applied  to  mankind  as  a 
whole,1  is  utterly  without  support  in  fact  (see  p.  3011),  at 
least  so  far  as  the  Philistines  and  Phoenicians  (Canaanites) 
are  concerned.  It  would  be  more  feasible  to  suppose  that 
there  had  been  an  adaptation  of  the  names  or  designations  of 
certain  foreign  peoples  or  lands  or  gods.      (See  notes  below.) 

A  further  question  concerns  the  ground  of  the  threefold 
distribution,  and  the  principle  of  arrangement  which  was 
followed  in  it.  The  idea  that  political  points  of  view,  or  more 
precisely  the  civil  relations  of  the  peoples  at  the  time  of  the 
author,  hypothetically  B.C.  538-526,  determined  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  several  groups  (de  Goeje),  can  be  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  Shem  only  apparently,  in  the  case  of  Japheth 
only  in  ver.  4,  and  in  the  case  of  Ham  not  at  all.  Further, 
external  or  physical  distinctions,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  skin 
(Knobel),  cannot  at  least  have  been  the  one  and  only  principle 
of  distribution,  seeing  it  does  not  explain  every  case.  Certainly 
the  Hamites  of  the  Bible  were  originally  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
hence  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  represent  the 
Egyptians,  Kush,  Punt,  and  the  Phoenicians  as  reddish  brown.2 
But  after  emigration  into  other  regions 3  and  mixing  with 
other  tribes,  some  {e.g.  Phoenicians,  Sabeans)  came  in  time  to 
be  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  ancients  spoke  of  light-coloured 
Ethiopians  (Leukaethiopes)  also.  Between  the  Semites  and 
the  Japhethites  the  distinction  of  colour,  even  in  ancient 
times,  cannot  have  been  absolute.  For  this  as  well  as  for 
linguistic  reasons  the  interpretation  of  US]  as  leauty,  with 
reference  to  a  whitish  red  colour,  according  to  Cant.  v.  10  ; 
Lam.  iv.  7  (Knobel),  and  still  more  the  translation  white?  is 

1  Stade,  Geschichte,1  i.  109  f.  ;  Buckle,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  322  ff.  ; 
E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  i.  §  177. 

2  Lepsius,  Nubische  GrammalUc,  p.  xcviii.il".;  Brugach,  Aegypttsche 
Volkertafel,  76  ff. 

3  Comp.  also  Munzinger,  Ostqfrikanische  Studien,  553. 

4  Hitzig  in  ZDMG.  ix.  748. 
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inadmissible.  Certainly  to  associate  B^  with  *}&,  and  to 
explain  it  as  meaning  red  (Hitzig),  is  altogether  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  what  is  allowable. 

Nor  can  the  proper  principle  of  distribution  have  lain  in 
the  languages  of  the  peoples.  In  order  to  determine  relation- 
ship and  diversity  of  languages,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
exact  scientific  knowledge,  such  as  in  ancient  times  no  one 
had.  Comparative  philology  is  of  most  recent  date.  By  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  the  Assyrians,  for  example,  were  regarded 
as  speaking  an  alien  tongue  (Isa.  xxxiii.  19).  That  A 
admitted  within  each  of  the  three  groups  quite  different 
languages,  is  indicated  quite  clearly  in  vv.  5,  20,  31,  by 
Dnbfe>p7.  It  is  true  indeed  that  a  majority  of  the  peoples 
within  each  group  are  actually  found  by  science  to  have 
linguistic  affinities,  and  this  is  fitted  to  awaken  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  worth  of  the  classification  of  the  peoples  by 
the  author,  who  in  any  case  was  not  led  by  such  scientific 
reasons ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  peoples  in  the 
several  groups.  In  Lud  and  Elam,  for  example,  the  farthest 
off  lands  of  Shem,  there  may  have  been  current,  to  some  extent 
and  for  some  time,  a  so-called  Semitic  idiom  ;  but  undoubtedly, 
in  the  time  of  our  author,  languages  from  another  stem  had 
already  the  ascendency.  Of  the  Hamitic  peoples,  not  only 
the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  but  also  many  Kushites,  spoke 
Semitic ;  and  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  all  members  of 
the  Japhetic  group  had  Indo-European  languages,  in  view  of 
Tarshish,  the  Moschians,  the  Tibarenes,  etc.  In  the  course  of 
history  many  peoples  have  exchanged  their  original  language 
for  another,  and  therefore  the  ethnic  and  linguistic  character 
of  peoples  do  not  by  any  means  always  agree.  The  modern 
application  of  the  names  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  to  name 
three  families  of  languages,  rests,  so  far,  upon  erroneous 
presuppositions. 

Since,  therefore,  neither  colour  nor  language  was  the 
determining  principle  in  the  distribution,  others  have 
thought    of    the   geographical    point    of    view    as    the     pre- 
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dominating  one.1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shem  includes  the 
countries  between  north  and  south,  Ham  comprises  the  south, 
and  Japheth  the  north  (north-west  and  north-east).  "  The 
dividing  line  between  Shem  and  Japheth  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  southern  Taurus  ranges,  so  that  the  northern 
highlands  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Media,  lying  on  the 
far  side  of  it,  belong  to  Japheth  ;  only  Lud  and  Arphaxad 
form  an  exception." 2  Within  the  three  several  zones  also, 
the  arrangement  is  a  geographical  one.  Yet  the  geographical 
point  of  view  cannot  have  been  the  only  one  which  exercised 
influence.3  When  A  reckons  the  Canaanites  to  the  Hamites, 
Elam  and  Lud  to  the  Semites,  and  Kittim  to  the  Japhethites, 
he  must  have  had  historical  reasons  for  it.  He  must  have 
known,  for  example,  that  Canaan  once  stood  in  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  more  southern  peoples,  or  that  there  were  in 
Kittim  other  nationalities  besides  Phoenicia,  or  that  Gomer, 
Ashkenaz,  Kiphat,  and  Togarmah  were  ethnogonically  related. 
The  political  relations  of  a  particular  time  must  also  account 
for  the  fact  that  he  names  among  the  Semites,  Elam  and  Lud, 
but  not  the  Babylonians.  To  be  accurate  then,  we  must  say 
that  political  relations  and  the  history  of  culture  were  also 
allowed  influence,  and  that  therefore  the  principle  of  distribu- 
tion in  the  ethnographical  table  is  a  historico-geographical 
one,  partly  perhaps  an  ethnogonic  one.4 

But  the  general  names  given  to  the  three  groups  of 
peoples  cannot  be  used  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  In  the 
first  place,  the  idea  that  because  Egypt  is  named  Dn  in  the 
very  late  Ps.  lxxviii.  51,  cv.  23,  27,  cvi.  22,  En  was  originally 
a  designation  of  Egypt  among  the  Israelites,5  must  be  disputed, 

1  E.rj.  Tuch,  Winer,  Renan,  Histoire  des  lawjues  se'mitiques2  40  ;  Merx 
in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  v.  605. 

2  Kiepert,  MBA  W.  1859,  p.  198. 

3  Reuss,  Geschichte  des  AT.1  34 f. ;  Lenormant,  Origenes2  ii.  316  ff. 

4  Derived  from  actual  relationship  of  race  and  physical  type,  Lenor- 
mant, Origenes,2  ii.  319,  381. 

5  Since  Bochart  many  maintain  this,  e.g.  Ebers,  Aegyptev,  i.  55  ;  Buddc, 
Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  323  ff. 

DILLMANN. — I.  2  1 
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since  there  can  be  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Egyptian  god 
Ammon,  Hammon,  and  since  the  hieroglyphic  Koptic  name 
of  the  country  of  Egypt,  namely,  Qemet,  KHM6,  XKWj  i-e-  black, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hebrew  on,  hot ;  black  would  on 
the  contrary  in  Hebrew  be  Din.  Besides,  jkhmg  refers  to  the 
black  colour  of  the  Egyptian  soil,1  not  to  the  dark  colour  of 
the  skin  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Hamites  were  not  black 
at  all.  Bahler,2  too,  has  correctly  observed  that  in  the  proper 
name  on,  Xd/n,  the  LXX.  pronounced  a  pointed  n,  i.e.  kh, 
but  in  the  derivatives  from  the  root  on,  on  the  contrary,  only 
a  simple  n,  i.e.  h,  and  that  therefore  it  distinguished  the  former 
(as  KHAve  ?)  from  the  latter.  A  more  possible  suggestion  would 
be  that  Ham  was  intended  as  a  comprehensive  designation  of 
the  hot  lands  of  the  south.3  But  the  names  Shem  and 
Japheth  cannot  be  explained  in  a  similar  way.  Many  indeed 
wish  to  find  in  Shem  the  nomen  appellativum  0£>5  name, 
renown*  But  it  would  surely  be  singular  to  name  a  whole 
group  of  nations  by  the  word  for  name ;  and  if  it  be  said 
that  it  is  contracted  from  Ot?  Via,  renotvned,  noble,  or  (similar  to 
the  word  Aryans)  noble  race  of  rulers  (Stade),  the  extremely 
unsuitable  abbreviation  is  itself  an  objection.  The  explana- 
tion that  the  ancestor  D{£>  was  created  to  symbolise  the 
QV  \3255  does  not  make  the  matter  any  clearer.  It  would  be 
more  possible  to  find  in  the  word  the  etymologically  possible 
idea  of  height,  whether  in  the  sense  of  the  god  of  the  sky 
whose  name  was  then  transferred  to  his  worshippers,6  or  in 
the  sense  of  a  mountain  or  highland  region  which  might  be 
the   original    central    residence    of    the    Semites.7      For   the 

1  Herodotus,  ii.  12  ;  Plutarch,  Be  hide,  c.  xxxiii. 

2  In  Tfieolog.  Studien,  Utr.  1884,  ii.  115  ff. 

3  Book  of  Jubilees,  c.  8 ;  but  not  hot  in  the  sense  of  ardent,  fervent, 
Halevy,  op.  cit.  p.  176. 

4  Simon,  Onomasticon ;  von  Bohlen,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Wellhausen, 
JBDTh.  xxi.  403 ;  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  197 ;  Stade,  Budde,  E. 
Meyer,  Halevy. 

5  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  329. 

6  Buttmann,  Mythologus,  i.  221. 

7  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  402  [History  of  Israel,  i.  280,  note  6] ;  Bottcher, 
Aehrenlese,  p.  5. 
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latter  meaning  we  may  compare  how  in  Moses  of  Chorene  1 
the  Eastern  Armenian  Taurus  still  bears  the  name  Sim ; 2  or, 
as  Lenormant3  reminds  us,  how  the  first  Semitic  country, 
Elam,  signifies  etymologically  Highland.  But  in  the  case  of 
Japheth,  even  free  guesses  of  this  sort  are  not  available,  since 
nothing  can  be  built  upon  the  play  on  the  name  in  ch.  ix.  27,4 
and  since  the  derivation  from  na"1  is  out  of  harmony  with 
linguistic  law  and  actual  fact.5  An  alleged  borrowing  by  the 
Semites  of  an  Aryan  Japetos  =  Djapati G  is  without  definite 
support,  so  long  as  it  cannot  be  shown  that  a  leading  people 
of  the  Japhetic  stock  bore  this  name. 

The  order  of  succession,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
corresponds  to  what  we  should  expect  from  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Shem,  to  whom  the  Hebrews  themselves  belong,  is 
the  first ;  with  the  Hamites  they  came  into  contact  earlier 
than  with  the  Japhethites,  and  Hamitic  culture  is  older  than 
that  of  the  Japhethites. 

4.  The  order  in  which  A  places  the  three  families  of 
peoples  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  ages.  He  begins 
with  the  youngest,  Japheth,  and  brings  in  the  eldest, 
Shem,  last.  This  is  always  his  way,  to  deal  first  with  the 
secondary  lines,  in  order  then  continuously  to  follow  out  the 
main  line.  After  the  peoples  of  Shem,  the  genealogy  of 
Shem  (ch.  xi.  1 0  ff.)  follows  immediately  in  the  writing  of  A. 
Within  the  three  groups  or  families  he  enumerates  the  chief 
peoples  or  lands  known  to  him,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
more  extensively  divided  peoples  even  their  more  important 
subdivisions.  Nevertheless,  since  he  is  quite  aware  that 
he  has  not  given  exhaustively  all  the  names  of  peoples 
and  tribes,  he  indicates  in  each    case,  vv.  5,   20,   31,  by  a 

1  History  of  Armenia,  i.  5,  22,  ii.  7,  81. 

2  Kiepert,  MBA  W.  1859,  p.  199. 

3  Oriyenes2  ii.  221.  4  Halevy,  op.  cit.  p.  17G. 

5  Notwithstanding  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  360  ff.,  who 
sought  to  prove  that  it  bore  the  meaning  beauty,  and  to  hnd  a  reference 
therein  to  the  beautiful,  magnificent  cities  of  the  Phoenicians. 

(1  Lenormant,  Oriyeues2  ii.  190  ff. 
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remark  attached,  that  the  detailed  division  is  still  more 
extensive.  But  he  has  taken  good  care  to  avoid  definite 
numbers.  Jewish  expositors,  indeed,  early  x  discovered  in  the 
list  the  number  seventy,  sometimes  somewhat  more,  some- 
times somewhat  less,2  and  modern  scholars  3  hold,  in  regard 
to  this,  that  the  number  seventy  is  intended,  as  in  ch.  xlvi.  27. 
But  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27  4  the  number  seventy  has  good  justifica- 
tion and  is  expressly  named ;  whereas  here,  on  the  contrary, 
it  can  be  reached  only  if  one  takes  in  Eber  and  Peleg,  which 
are  yet  not  equivalent  to  the  proper  national  names,  and  also 
Canaan  and  Yoktan  in  addition  to  the  sub-tribes  into  which 
they  are  divided.  The  very  idea  of  seeking  to  confine 
within  the  limits  of  a  definite  number  peoples  who,  like 
individuals,  disappear  and  come  into  being,  is  so  unsound, 
that  it  should  not  be  attributed  to  ancient  writers.5  Over 
and  above  all  this,  the  present  text  has  been  compounded 
from  A  and  C,  so  that  the  number  seventy  cannot  have  been 
intended  either  by  A  or  by  C.  Comp.,  on  the  contrary,  the 
remarks  on  vv.  5,  20,  31.  It  is  more  possible  that  the 
intention  was  operative  at  the  time  of  the  final  determining 
of  the  official  text,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  number 
seventy,  one  name  or  another  may  then  have  been  inserted 
or  removed.  But  still,  if  so,  the  number  seventy  ought  to 
appear  in  the  text  much  more  clearly  than  is  in  reality  the 
case. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  list  proves  itself  to  be  an  excellent 
historico-geographical  monument  of  an  age  from  which  we  no 
longer  have  other  comprehensive  sources  of  information.  It 
is  true  that,  for  this  very  reason,  many  names  in  it  are 
obscure  to  us,  and  cannot  have  light  shed  on  them  by 
witnesses  from  other  quarters.  In  part  they  have  passed 
away  with  the  peoples  themselves  who  bore  them,  and  have 

1  Targum  Jerusalem  on  ch.  xi.  8. 

2  See  Bochart,  Phaleg,  i.  15  ;  ZDMG.  iv.  150  f. 

3  Delitzsch,  Noldeke,  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  328. 

4  See  notes  there. 

5  See  also  Merx  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  v.  Gil. 
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given  place  to  others,  so  that  in  the  identification  of  them 
with  otherwise  known  names  of  peoples  and  lands  caution 
has  to  be  used.  It  is  just  the  endeavour  of  later  writers l 
to  introduce  into  this  table  their  gradually  expanded 
geographical  and  ethnographical  knowledge  which  has  led  to 
some  awkward  mistakes. 

After  the  oldest  attempts  at  explanation  in  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,  c.  8  f.,  and  in  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  6,  to  which 
Jerome,  Quaestt.  Hcbr.  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  attach 
themselves,  the  following  deserve  specially  to  be  named : — 
Bochart,  Phcdeg  et  Chanaan,  1646  and  later  reprints;  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Spicilcgium  geographiae  Hcbr.  extcrae,  1769,  1780, 
2  parts,  and  with  it  Forsteri  epistola  ad  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
1772  ;  C.  F.  Volney,  Rccherches  nouv.  sur  I'histoire  ancienne, 
vol.  i.  Paris,  1814;  J.  Schulthess,  Das  Paradies,  1816; 
Bosenmliller,  Handbitch  dcr  bibl.  Altcrthums  Kundc,  i.  1 
and  2  (Feldhoff,  Volkcrtafel  dcr  Genesis,  1837;  Kriicke, 
Erkldrung  dcr  Volkcrtafel  im  1  Buch  Mosc,  1837  ;  J.  v.  Gorres, 
Jafethiten  und  Hire  gemein.  Hcimath  Armenien,  1844  ; 
Gfroerer,  Urgeschichte  des  menschl.  Geschlechts,  1855,  2  vols.). 
Especially :  Tuch  in  his  Commentar ;  Knobel,  Volkcrtafel  dcr 
Genesis,  1850  ;  de  Goeje  in  Thcolog.  Tijds.  iv.  (1870),  233  ff. ; 
Merx  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  v.  604  ff. ;  Bioult  de  Neuville 
in  Revue  des  questions  historiques,  xxviii.  p.  383  ff.,  as  also  the 
Rcahvbrterbucher  of  Winer,  Schenkel,  and  Biehm  ;  Lenormant, 
Origenes  de  Vhistoirc?  ii.  332  ff.  (only  the  beginning  of 
a  great  treatise).  For  the  Japhetic  group :  Kiepert  in 
MBA  W.  Feb.  1859;  de  Lagarde,  Gcsammelte  Abhandlungen, 
1866,  p.  254  ff.  For  the  Hamites :  G.  Ebers,  Acgyptcn  und 
Biichcr  Mosis,  1868;  and  E.  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Geschichtc  und 
Geographic  Arabiens,  ii.  1890,  323  ff.,  387  ff.  For  the 
Semites :  Fiirst  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  9  ff.  For  other  matters 
in   this   section,  see  also  Ewald,  JB.  ix.  2  ff.,  x.  167  ff.;  and 

1  Up  to  Knobel,  who  presupposes  the  geography  of  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  Bunsen,  who  assumes  the  results  of  researches  in 
the  comparative  science  of  language. 
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on  vv.  8-10,  JB.  x.  52  ff. ;  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  viii. 
(in  RE  J.  xiii.  1886). 

The  ethnographical  table  is  repeated,  yet  somewhat 
abridged,  in  1  Chron.  i.  4-23.  Some  variations  in  it  are 
deserving  of  attention. 

Ver.  1.  See  chs.  v.  1,  vi.  9. — The  second  part  of  the 
verse  perhaps  originally  a  continuation  of  ch.  ix.  18«,  by  C.1 

Vv.  2-5.  From  A.  The  Japhethites  or  Northern 
peoples.  Japheth  has  seven  sons.  The  first  is  Gomer,  from 
whom,  in  ver.  3,  three  sons  are  derived. 

no 3 — LXX.  Tapuep,  mentioned  also  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6, 
LXX.  To/juep,  as  confederate  of  Gog  of  Magog.  Josephns 
understands  the  name  to  mean  the  Galatians,  immigrants 
into  Northern  Phrygia  after  the  third  century.  The 
Jerusalem  Targum  and  Bereshith  Eabba  name  Phrygia 
first  among  the  eparchies  of  Gomer.  Mordtmann  2  identifies 
it  with  the  Saka,  Turkish  Tatar  tribes.  By  most,  however, 
since  Calmet,  it  is  understood  of  the  Kififieptoi  who  were 
already  known  to  Homer3  and  had  their  settlements  north 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  Lake  Maeotis,4  but  in  the  course  of 
the  eighth  century  being  pressed  on  by  the  Scolotic  Scythians, 
wandered  through  Thrace,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  reinforced  by  the  Tpype?  and  other  tribes, 
they  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  burst  into  Asia  Minor.5  In 
later  times  the  Greeks  confounded  them  with  the  Cimbri.6 
This  view  stands  in  opposition  to  another,7  according  to 
which  n»j  would  be  Cajyxidocia,  Old  Persian  Katpatuka, 
which    the  Armenians   name    Gamir  (plur.).      The   narrative 

1  Wellhausen,  Delitzscli,5  Kautzscli-Socin. 

2  In  ZIJMG.  xxiv.  77  ff. 

3  Odyssey,  xi.  14. 

4  Herodotus,  iv.  11  f. ;  Strabo,  iii.  2.  12,  vii.  2.  2.  2  f. 
6  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  §  452  ff. 

6  Posidonius  in  Strabo,  vii.  2.  2,  and  Plutarch,  Vita  Marii. 

7  G.  Wahl,  Altes  und  Neues  Vorderasien,  i.  274  ;  Kiepert  in  MBAJV. 
1859,  204  f.  ;  de  Lagarde,  Gesammclte  Abhandlanyen,  254  f.  ;  Onomastica 
sacra,1  ii.  92  ;  Armenische  Shidien,  §  448  ;  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques, 
viii.  154,  and  fully  in  Recherches  Bibliques,  xiv.  315-343. 
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of  Kephalion,1  in  which  Gimmeri  is  definitely  used  for 
Cappadocians,  may  be  compared,  and  old  glosses  give 
Tdfxep  e'£  ov  KcnnrdSofces.2  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
too,  the  Gimirrai  appear  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
between  the  north-west  provinces  of  the  Assyrians  on  the 
east  and  of  the  Libyans  on  the  west,  certainly  therefore  of 
Cappadocia,  but  not  earlier  than  Asarhaddon  and  Asshur- 
banipal.3  It  is  true4  that  already  Sargon  n.,  B.C.  722-705, 
conducted  a  victorious  campaign  as  far  as  Melid  and  Cham- 
mannu  in  Cappadocia,5  but  it  is  not  proved  that  the  country 
was  so  early  named  after  the  Gimirrai.  It  is  rendered 
probable  on  many  grounds,6  that  these  Gimirrai  who  appear 
in  the  seventh  century  were  just  the  Cimmerians  who  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  and  that  the 
naming  of  Cappadocia  as  Gamir  dates  first  from  them.  More- 
over, according  to  the  statements  of  the  ancients,7  the  Asiatic 
Thracians  also,  the  Bithynians,  Maryandynians,  Paphlagonians, 
Phrygians,  and  younger  (Phrygian)  Armenians  were  offshoots 
of  the  European  Thracians  and  Trererians,  who  were  them- 
selves Cimmerians.8  But  the  supposition  that  A  by  n»j 
intended  this  Cappadocian  Gamir  does  not,  even  apart  from 
the  date  of  composition,  suit  well  the  order  of  the  names 
in  ver.  2  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  ~idj,  as  the  compre- 
hensive name  (comp.  t^o)  of  a  many  branched  Wvo<;  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  holds  a  most  suitable  position  here 
at  the  head  of  the  Japheth  peoples. 

l^pit — eldest  son  of  Gomer,  placed  along  with  Ararat  and 

1  Eusebius,  Chron.  Armen.  ed.  Aucher,  i.  95. 

2  Eusebius,  Chron.  Armen.  ii.  12.     Comp.  Targum  on  Ezek.  xxvii.  11. 

3  Sehrader,  Die  Keilinschriften  unci  Geschichtsforschung,  157  f.  ;  KAT.2 
80,  428  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and,  the  O.T.  vol.  i.  62,  ii.  123  f.]  ;  Delitzsch, 
Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  245  ;  Tiele,  Geschichte,  i.  334,  359,  386. 

4  Tiele,  Geschichte,  243,  269. 

5  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  xiv.  332  f. 

6  H.  Gelzer  in  Berlin.  Aeg.  Zeitschrift,  1875,  p.  14  If.  ;  Sehrader,  KGF. 
157  ff.  ;  Tiele,  Geschichte,  409. 

7  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  332-387. 

8  Strabo,  i.  3.  21,  xii.  8.  7,  xiii.  1.  8,  xiv.  1.  40. 
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Minni,  i.e.  with  north-east  and  south-east  Armenia,  in  Jer.  li. 
27.  Josephus  identifies  it  with  the  'Prjylves,  who  are  other- 
wise unknown,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Eugii  on  the 
Baltic  (Knobel).  The  Jerusalem  Targum  and  Bereshith  Rabba 
identify  Ashkenaz  with  Asia ;  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  the  Teutons.  But  since  Ascanios  occurs  in  Homer  x  as 
the  name  of  a  Mysian  and  of  a  Phrygian  prince,  and  since 
later  the  same  name  was  attached  to  the  Lake  of  Kelaenae 
in  Phrygia  and  to  that  at  Mcaea  in  Bithynia,  also  to  a  river, 
a  district,  and  other  localities  in  those  provinces,2  it  appears 
that  Ashkenaz,  whether  az  was  or  was  not  originally  a 
patronymic  ending,3  was  the  old  name  of  a  people  spread 
through  Mysia  and  Phrygia.4  On  the  other  hand,  Jer.  li. 
can  be  understood  only  of  the  later  Ascanians,  immigrants 
into  West  Armenia  from  Phrygia.5  Others  6  think  that  these 
Western  Armenians  are  to  be  found  in  Genesis  also ;  but  see 
Togarmah.  Whether  the  cuneiform  name  of  a  people  Asguza  7 
has  anything  to  do  with  Ashkenaz  is  undecided.  The  correc- 
tion T33L"S,8  Usnaniz,  name  of  a  fortress  in  Cyrrhestice 
conquered  by  Sargon  n.,  is  arbitrary. 

nsn — 1  Chron.  i.  6,  rian  (variant  nan).  Most  com- 
mentators, even  as  early  as  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  have 
wished  to  find  in  this  name  the  fabulous  oprj  'Plttcuci,  which, 
according  to  the  ancients,  formed  the  northern  border  of  the 
earth.  Knobel  went  so  far  as  to  make  them  the  Carpathians, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  Celts  beside  the  Teutons  (Ashkenaz) 

1  Iliad,  ii.  862,  xiii.  793. 

2  Strabo,  xii.  4.  5  ff. ;  xiv.  5.  29  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  4.  §  71, 5.  §§  121, 138, 
144,  148  ;  Stephan.  Byzant.  s.  'Aoxxvix. 

3  Lagarde,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  255 ;    otherwise  in  Armenische 
Stiulien,  §  143 ;  Mittheilungen,  i.  225. 

4  Bochart,   Lenormant,    Origenes2  ii.  388  ff. ;    Mordtmann  in  ZDMG. 
xxiv.  88  ;  E.  Meyer,  Gesch.  des  Alterth.  §  251. 

5  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  394,  371  ff. 

G  Tucli,  Gesenius,  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  u.  Gescliichtsforschung,  p.  160. 

7  Fried.  Delitzseh,  Schrader,  KAT.2  610  [Cuneiform  Inscr.  and  the  O.T. 
ii.  293]. 

8  Halevv,  REJ.  xviii.  159. 
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into  the  ethnographical  table.  But  this  is  all  without  founda- 
tion. Josephus  understands,  doubtless  not  merely  as  a 
guess,  the  Paphlagonians.  Bochart,  and  after  him  Lagarde,1 
compared  the  river  'Prifias  (Pi^avT-oi),  which  in  Bithynia 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea,2  and  the  district  'PrjfBavTia  on  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,3  as  remnants  of  this  old  name.4  But 
nan,  which  comes  between  vzv>a  and  noijn,  cannot  be  placed 
so  far  west.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  conjecture  of 
Volney 5  that  ns^  =  NKparrj^,  the  name  of  the  highest 
mountain  range  of  the  Taurus  in  Armenia ; 6  or  the  correction 
JV^S,7  le.  Bit  Purutas  between  Moschene,  Tabalene,  and  Cilicia 
in  the  Inscriptions  of  Sargon  n. 

nEntfl — mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6  along  with  Gomer 
in  the  army  of  Gog,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  14,  after  Ja van,  Tubal, 
and  Meshech,  as  supplying  horses  and  mules  to  the  Tyrian 
merchants;  in  both  passages  in  Ezekiel  styled  nmih  rP3. 
According  to  Josephus  they  were  regarded  as  Phrygians. 
According  to  a  Greek  Scholiast  on  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6  in  the 
Cod.  Vaticanus,  according  to  Syncellus,  i.  p.  91,  and  Samuel. 
Arm.8  they  are  Armenians.  According  to  Moses  of  Chorene 
the  Armenians  trace  their  descent  from  Haik,  the  son  of 
Thorgom.  Their  abundant  possession  of  noble  horses  suits 
equally  well  the  Armenians  9  and  the  Phrygians.10  Armenians 
were  besides  airoifcoi  of  the  Phrygians,11  and  rfj  ^covrj  ttoWo, 
(j)pvyi%ovaiv.12     But  since  the  Phrygians  are  probably  already 

1  Lagarde,  Gesammelte  Abhandl.  255. 

2  Periplus  maris  Erythraei,    17   Mull.  ;    Ptolemy,   v.   1.5;    Steplian. 
Byzant.  sub  voce;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  6.  §  4. 

3  Eustatliius  in  Dion,  perieg.  793. 

4  See  also  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  396  ft'. 

5  Von  Bohlen,  Sclienkel's  Bibcllexicon,  v.  98. 

6  Strabo,  xi.  12.  4. 

7  Halevy,  Rerherches  Bibliques,  xv.  in  REJ.  xviii.  161  If. 

8  Eusebius,  Chron.  Armen.  ii.  12. 

9  Strabo,  xi.  14.  9.     Coinp.  Herodotus,  i.  194. 

10  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  185;  Claudian,  Laus  Sereti.  191. 

11  Herodotus,  vii.  73. 

12  Eudoxus  in  Stephan.    Bij::ant.  under  \\ptusvix  ;  also   Eustatliius  on 
Dion.  694. 
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included  in  Ashkenaz,  we  may  in  the  case  of  Togarmah  decide 
for  the  Armenians,  i.e.,  according  to  the  oldest  meaning  of  the 
word,  Western  Armenia.  Even  if  the  form  of  the  name 
Thorgom  in  Moses  of  Chorene  is  derived  only  from  the 
LXX.1  that  is  yet  no  proof  for  the  groundlessness  of  the 
application  of  the  name  to  Armenia.  Whether  the  city 
Tilgarimmu  2  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  in  Melitene,  is  to 
be  connected  with  Togarmah,  must  remain  undecided.  The 
conjecture  that  Togarmah  is  TevOpavla,3  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  The  reference  of  it  to  the  Turks4  is  worthless. 
Phrygia,  Paphlagonia,  Western  Armenia,  form  a  continuous 
line  of  succession,  stretching  from  west  to  east,  and  their 
subordination  under  Gorner  (i»5)  agrees  with  the  traditional 
ethnogony  of  the  ancients  (see  p.  327). 

J^9 — the  second  son  of  Japheth,  must  be  sought,  in 
accordance  with  the  geographical  arrangement,  between 
Gomer  and  Media.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2  ff.,  xxxix.  6,  Magog 
appears  as  a  country  (and  a  people)  in  the  far  north,  whose 
prince,  Gog,  has  under  him  Tubal  and  Meshech,  and  to  whom 
Gomer  and  the  house  of  Togarmah  attach  themselves.  The 
expedition  of  Gog  there  described  by  Ezekiel  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  prophetic  copy  of  the  irruption  of  Scythian 
hordes'  into  Asia  in  the  time  of  Josiah.5  In  fact,  here  in 
Genesis,  Josephus  and  Jerome  explain  Magog  to  mean 
Scythians ;  and  since  Bochart,  this  interpretation  has  been 
almost  universally  adopted,  although  no  one  has  been  able 
hitherto  to  explain  what  the  name  Magog  properly  means,6 
nor  even  to  point  out  its  use  elsewhere  for  Scythians.  A 
people  of  considerable  geographical  extension  must,  according 

1  Lagarde,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  255  f. ;  Symmicta,  i.  105;  Armen- 
ische  Studien,  §  865. 

2  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  246 ;  Halevy,  Melanges  de  Critique, 
163. 

3  Lagarde,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  257. 

4  Repeated  by  Mordtmann  in  ZDMG.  xxiv.  82. 

5  Herodotus,  i.  103  ff. 

,!  Against  the  equation  ma  =  great,  and  gog  =  mountain,  see  Lagarde 
Gesammelte  Abhandl.  158;  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  467  f. 
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to  the  analogy  of  the  other  sons  of  Japheth,  in  any  case  be 
thought  of.  The  Massage tae  (Schulthess)  are  too  far  away. 
In  the  cuneiform  accounts  of  a  campaign  of  the  Assyrian 
king  Asshurbanipal  against  Armenia,  we  meet  with  a  king  Gagi 
of  the  land  of  Sahi,  whom  many  would  identify1  with  Gog, 
king  of  the  Saki  (Scythians).2  According  to  this,  detach- 
ments of  the  Scythians  would  have  already  crossed  over  the 
Caucasus  before  B.C.  660,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
countries  north  of  the  Araxes  (Gogarene,  Sacasene).  Kiepert 
also 3  supposes  that  by  Magog  in  Genesis  northern  and  eastern 
Armenia  are  to  be  understood,  which  still  in  the  time  of  the 
Achaemenidae  formed  the  eighteenth  satrapy  (Matiane),  and 
had  for  its  population  Scythian  nomadic  tribes  like  the  Saspiri, 
Alarodians,  etc.4  Halevy 5  supposes  that  3fa»  was  derived 
through  the  intermediate  pronunciation  Wane,  from  Mat- 
Gamgum,  the  name  of  a  Hittite  state  between  Kumuh  and 
Samal,6  and  was  transferred  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  whole 
Armenian  plateau.7  E.  Meyer8  roundly  explains  Magog  as 
the  name  of  a  country  formed  by  Ezekiel  from  Gog,  the 
name  of  the  (Lydian  !)  Gyges,  as  though  in  Hebrew  names  of 
countries  were  formed  from  names  of  persons  by  prefixing  ft ! 
Stade  9  sets  aside  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  JUnn  pK,  as  a  gloss,  and 
Ezek.  xxxix.  6  with  Gen.  x.  2  (1  Chron.  i.  5)  as  errors  of 
transcription  for  :ia,  as  though  this  were  still  criticism  ! 

"■TO — certainly  the  Medes,  often  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  eighth  century  onwards.10  The  ("  far  ") 
land  of  Madai  is  often  named  from  the  time  of  Eammannirar, 
B.C.  812-783,  as  the  goal  of  the  campaigns   of  the  Assyrian 

1  G.  Smith,  Schrader,  KGF.  159;  Delitzscli,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  247; 
Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  461  ff.  See,  however,  Tiele,  Babylon,  u.  Assyr. 
Geschichte,  361  f. 

2  Strabo,  xi.  8.  2  ff.  3  Loc.  cit.  p.  207  f. 

1  ME  AW.  1857,  p.  139.     See  also  Lenormant,  Origenes,2  ii.  470  ff. 

5  RE  J.  xviii.  p.  156  f.  G  Geschichte,  197,  219,  243  f. 

7  Against  Sachau  in  SEA  W.  1892,  p.  314  ff.,  who  reads  Gurgum,  see 
Halevy  in  J  A.  viii.  19,  p.  566. 

8  Geschichte,  §  464.  9  Geschichte,  ii.  61  f. 

10  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11  ;  Jer.  xxv.  25,  li.  11,  28  ;  Isa.  xiii.  1-7 f.,  xxi.  2. 
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kings.  Whether  the  land  Amadai,  which  Shalmanassar  II., 
B.C.  859-825,  and  the  land  Matai,  which  Samsiramman,  B.C. 
824-812,  fought  against,  are  identical  with  Madai,1  has  not 
yet  been  established. 

A  leap  is  now  taken  from  the  Medes  to  the  Ionians,  and 
it  is  evident  that  here  a  new,  more  southerly,  geographical 
group  begins,  while  the  continuation,  Tubal,  Meshech,  shows 
that  it  again  runs  from  west  to  east. 

}V — certainly  the  Ionians,  'Idoves,  'IdFoves,  the  name  for 
the  Greeks  in  the  whole  East  as  far  as  India,  and  that  not 
merely  from  the  period  of  the  Achaemenidean  Empire,2  but 
even  as  early  as  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  II.3  Ver.  4  allows 
us  to  think  of  an  Wvos  of  greater  size  and  importance,  as  in 
the  case  of  Gomer  in  ver.  2  f.  There  is  nothing  even  in 
Jonah  iv.  6,  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  Isa.  lxvi.  19,  that  compels  us  to 
think  of  the  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  13 
nothing  to  make  us  identify  them  simply  with  the  Ionian 
colonists  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Pontus.4  In  Dan.  viii.  21, 
x.  20,  xi.  2,  and  in  Zech.  ix.  13,  according  to  the  present  text, 
the  Macedonian  Greeks  are  understood.5 

"?$m  ?an — always  thus  connected  together,  except  in  the 
Massoretic  text  of  Isa.  lxvi.  19  and  in  Ps.  cxx.  5.  They 
appear  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  26  as  peoples  who  have  already 
suffered  severe  reverses;  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  along  with 
Javan  on  the  basis  of  Gen.  x.  3,  as  engaged  in  commercial 
transactions  with  the  Tyrians ;  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2  f.,  xxxix. 


1  Schrader,  KGF.  173 ff.  ;  KAT.2  80  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T. 
i.  62] ;  Tiele,  Geschichte,  193,  203,  208. 

2  Stade,  De  populo  Javan,  Giessen,  1880,  p.  10. 

3  Schrader,  KAT?  81  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  63  f.];  KGF. 
238;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  248  f.;  Sayce  in  Academy,  1891,  p. 
341,  thinks  that  he  finds  them  already  in  the  Tell  Amama  Tablet,  xlii.  a. 
16;  on  the  name  among  the  Egyptians,  see  Lepsius  in  MB  AW.  1855, 
p.  497  ff. 

4  Stade,  De  populo  Javan,  p.  4. 

5  Comp.  in  addition  regarding  the  voyages  of  the  Greeks  of  prehistoric 
times,  even  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  E.  Curtius  in  SBA  W.  1882, 
p.  943  ff.,  and  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §§  192,  259,  279. 
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1 ,  as  the  elite  of  the  army  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog ;  in 
Isa.  lxvi.  19,  LXX.,  as  far  distant  peoples.  It  has  been 
proved  as  early  as  by  Bochart  that  the  Moschians  (Mocr^ot, 
Sam.  "pcio ;  Mea^oi  first  in  Procopius  and  Agathios)  and  the 
Tibarenians  (Ti/3apr]vot,  Tifiapoi)  are  meant,  whom  Herodotus  l 
also  names  together  as  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  satrapy 
of  Darius.  They  dwelt  in  the  mountainous  district  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Moschians,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Phasis  and  Cyrus  (Kur),2  the  Tibarenians  east 
of  the  Thermodon.  Even  now,  as  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  slaves 
and  copper  wares  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  among  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Pontus  and  the  Caucasus.  But  in  the 
Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  as  early  as  Tiglath-Pilesar  I., 
about  B.C.  1120-1100,  and  Salmanassar  n.,  B.C.  859-825, 
both  peoples  stretched  still  farther  south,  the  Tabali  as  far  as 
Cilicia,  and  the  Muski  north-east  to  the  Tabali.3  It  was,  then, 
only  in  later  times,  perhaps  by  the  Assyrians,  or  it  may  have 
been  by  the  Cimmerians  in  the  seventh  century,  that  they 
were  extirpated  from  their  more  southerly  positions,  or  driven 
northward.  While,  then,  the  order  of  succession,  Javan, 
Tubal,  Meshech,  is  admirably  explained  by  their  earlier  more 
southern  situation,  so  also,  on  the  other  side,  the  priority  of 
A,  as  compared  with  Ezekiel  and  the  statements  of  the 
Greeks,  who  know  them  only  as  northern  peoples,  is  obvious. 
Josephus  identified  Tubal  with  the  Iberians  in  the  district  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  Meshech,  perhaps  from  the  similarity  of 
the  sound,  with  Md^afca  in  Cappadocia;  Jerome  already  con- 
founded Tubal  with  the  Spanish  Iberians. 

D^n — not  mentioned  elsewhere,  must  in  view  of  their 
position  be  sought  either  east  of  sJK'D,4  or  as  a  group  by  itself 
in   the  west,  and  farther  south  than   the  preceding.      Since 

1  iii.  94,  vii.  78. 

2  Still  later  the  Mesklietlii  appears  as  a  native  name  of  a  country  on  the 
Upper  Kur  (Kiepert). 

3  Schrader,  KGF.  155  ff. ;   KAT.2  82  If.  [Cuneiform  InscripU.  and  the 
O.T.  i.  64  ff.]  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  ?  250  f. ;  Halevy,  193  ff. 

4  Hence  Halevy's  correction,  DTTI  i.e.  Kvphwrty-vi  !     (Op.  cit.  p.  158.) 
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Josephus  and  Eusebius,  they  have  been  generally  identified 
with  the  great  nation  of  the  Thracians  (©prjtces,  ©paices) ;  but 
the  sounds  "•  -  and  D  are  a  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  this 
people  seems  to  be  already  included  in  the  Gomer  group  (see 
p.  327).  So,  too,  the  identification  with  Tvpr)$,  Tvpas,1 
i.e.  the  Dniester,  and  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks,  has  no 
linguistic  or  historical  probability,  inasmuch  as  a  Hellenic 2  or 
Phoenician 3  emporium  at  Tyras  does  not  make  the  Tvplrai 
into  an  important  people  of  antiquity.  The  Tupa-rjvot  4  suit 
best.  The  Greeks  spoke  much  of  them  as  an  old  Pelasgian 
people,  who  once  made  themselves  dreaded  as  pirates  between 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  on  the  islands  and  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Aegean  Sea.5  They  are  also  brought  into  connection 
with  the  Italian  Tyrsenians  or  Tyrrhenians.  The  identifica- 
tion is  especially  likely  if  the  Turusa  met  with  in  Old 
Egyptian  texts 6  may  be  identified  with  these  seafaring 
Tyrsenians.7 

Ver.  4.  In  the  case  of  Javan,  four  sons  are  mentioned  by 
name,  the  most  southerly  and  the  most  westerly  of  the  whole 
Japhetic  group.  They  are  only  reckoned  so?is  of  Javan, 
not  primitive  peoples.  They  are  assigned  to  Javan  in 
particular,  not  for  instance  as  possessions  of  the  Hellenes,8 
nor  because,  as  merchants  and  seafaring  people,  they  stand 
on  the  same  level  in  respect  of  culture  as  the  Ionians,9  but 
because  to  the  author  the  native  or  immigrant  populations  of 
these  most  important  and  oldest  stations  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  two,  Elishah  and  Tarshish,  were 
to  the  west,  and  two,  Kittim  and  Eodanim,  were  to  the  east 
of  Javan,  most  naturally  grouped  themselves  around  it,  and 

1  Schultliess,  Delitzsch5  [New  Coram,  on  Genesis,  i.  p.  312  f.]. 

2  Herodotus,  iv.  51.  3  Ammianus  Marcellin.ua,  xxii.  8.  41. 

4  Book  of  Jubilees,  Tuch,  Noldeke  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  v.  519  f. 

5  Herodotus,  i.  57,  94  ;  Thucydides,  iv.  109.     See  Tuch. 

6  ZDMG.  xxi.  660,  663;  Ebus,  Aegypten,  i.  110,  155;  Chabas,  fitudes 
stir  V antiques  histoire,  191  ft'. ;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  260. 

7  Otherwise  Halevy  in  J  A.  vii.  4,  p.  408  ff. 

8  De  Goeje,  ThT.  iv.  250  f.  8  Stade,  Be  populo  Javan,  9. 
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also  because  they  seemed  ethnically  most  closely  connected 
with  Javan. 

PlB'yS — because  he  is  a  son  of  Javan,  and  because,  accord- 
ing to  Ezek.  xxvii.  7,  purple  fabrics  x  were  received  in  Tyre 
from  the  islands  or  coasts  of  Elishah,  while  the  Peloponnesus 
and  especially  Laconia,  had  great  wealth  in  purple  shells,2  it 
is  natural  to  assume  that  we  have  here  a  Greek  people. 
Similarity  of  name  has  suggested  the  Aeolians,3  Hellas,4  and 
Elis,5  originally  fd^U?,  fakela.  But  the  ending  HIP"  is  not 
conceivable  6  as  <?,  the  sign  of  the  Greek  nominative,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Greece  may  be  comprehended  in  Javan.  Then 
there  remains  unmentioned,  between  Hellas  and  Spain,  Italy 
with  Sicily,  which  even  in  the  earliest  times  were  visited  and 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians.  Of  more  weight,  therefore, 
than  the  conjectures  spoken  of  are  probably  the  NvP"'^  nj'HB 
in  the  Targum  on  Ezekiel,  and  the  gloss  in  Syncellus : 
'EXiaaa  ef  ov  Zi/ceXoL7  Sicily  8  with  Lower  Italy  would  here 
suit  perfectly,  and  would  explain  also  the  statement  of  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel,  in  whose  time  the  Greek  colonies  already 
nourished,  as  well  as  the  expression  V£.  The  name  Elishah 
(may  it  be  'iWvp-ia  ?)  certainly  still  remains,  in  that  case,  to 
be  explained.  No  Phoenician  could  include  Carthage,9  whose 
reputed  foundress  was  Elissa,10  in  the  (northern)  Japhetic 
group.  It  has  besides  still  to  be  proved  that  Carthage  was 
named  Elissa,  and  the  expression  n^yN  *N  does  not  suit 
Carthage. 

B^Ehn — often  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  always  and 

1  Not  the  shell-fish  from  which  the  dye  was  obtained. 

2  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  9.  §  127,  21.  §  45;  Pausanias,  iii.  21.  6;  Horace, 
Odes,  ii.  48.  7. 

3  Josephus,  Jerome,  Knobel,  Delitzsch5  [New  Comm.  on  Gen.  i.  313J. 

4  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Genesis,  and  Peshitta  in  Ezekiel. 

5  Bochart. 

G  Hence  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  xv.  352,  proposed  a  derivation 
from"EXoj  in  Laconia. 

7  Eusebius,  Chron.  Armen.  ii.  13.  tS  Kiepert. 

9  Schulthess,  Stade,  De  poimlo  Javan,  p.  8  f. 
lu  Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ii.  1,  350  ff. 
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everywhere  Tartessus,1  which  had  commercial  intercourse 
with  Tyre  from  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
visited  especially  on  account  of  its  wealth  in  silver,  and 
celebrated  at  an  early  date  in  the  East.  It  further  includes 
the  whole  country  of  the  Turti  or  Turditani,  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  was  probably  modified  by  the  Semites  from 
Tartish.2  It  is  not  the  city  as  a  Phoenician  colony  (Stade), 
but  the  land  and  people,  that  is  meant,  and  that  not  merely  in 
the  time  after  its  colonisation  by  the  Phoceans.3  It  has  thus 
been  understood  by  Eusebius  (Odpaeis  eg  ov  "Ifirjpes),  and. 
after  him  by  almost  the  whole  series  of  later  scholars.  On 
the  other  hand,  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,4  on  coins  nn,5  first  founded 
by  Sanherib,6  can  as  little  be  intended  as  the  Tyrsenians, 
Etruscans,7  or  Sardinia,8  or  Crete.9 

wn? — undoubtedly  the  Cyprians  and  Cyprus,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  city  Kition,  to  which  Josephus  refers  in 
support  of  this  interpretation.10  Among  the  Assyrians  the 
island  has  the  peculiar  name  Yatndna  or  Atnana  (Yadnana, 
Adnana),11  whereas  the  city  Kition  (Larnaka)  was  called  by 
them  Karti  Hadasti.12  As  to  the  nationality  of  the  primitive 
population,  nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty.  In  early 
times,  besides  the  Phoenicians,  immigrants  of  Greek  nation- 
ality also  settled  in  this  large  island.13  When  subsequently 
mention  is  made  of  D^  ^N u  in   the  plural,  and  when   in 

1  Not  Dertosa= Tortosa,  in  Catalonia,  as  Redslob  understood  it,  Tartessus, 
Hamb.  1849. 

2  See  Tuch, Gesenius,  Thesaurus;  Kiepert,  Alte  Geographie,  pp.  481,  484  f. 

3  As  de  Goeje,  ThT.  iv.  p.  251,  surmises. 

4  Josephus,  Jerome,  Bunsen. 

5  Similarly  the  Assyrian,  Schrader,  KGF.  240  f . 

(I  Eusebius,  Chron.  Armen.  i.  43  ;  otherwise  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
xiv.  8.  3. 

7  Knobel,  Delitzsch5  [Neiv  Comm.  on  Gen.  i.  313].     See,  rather,  D"Vn, 
ver.  2. 

8  Halevy,  Recherchcs  Bibliques,  viii.  160.  9  Ibid.  xv.  353  ff. 

10  See  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xxiii.  1,  and  the  RealworterbUcher  of  Riehm,  etc. 

11  See  Schrader,  KAT?  85  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  68]. 

12  Schrader  in  SB  AW.  1890,  p.  337  ff. 

13  Kiepert,  Alte  Geographie,  §  127.  14  Jer.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6. 
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1  Mace.  i.  1,  viii.  5  the  Macedonians  even,  and  in  Dan.  xi.  30, 
Italy  or  the  Romans  are  comprehended  under  this  name,  it 
only  follows  that,  as  geographical  knowledge  extended,  the 
old  name  was  used  in  a  wider  sense,  so  that  Kittini  was  made 
to  include  other  western  islands  and  coast  lands.  There  is  no 
reason  for  taking  the  word  here  in  this  later  sense,  and  the 
order  of  enumeration  does  not  allow  of  it. 

D^T1  —  so  the  official  text,  which  the  Targum,  the 
Peshitta,  and  the  Vulgate  also  express ;  but,  following  the 
LXX.,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Massoretic  text  of  1  Chron. 
i.  7  (various  reading  d-jtj),1  and  on  internal  grounds,  we 
must  read  tPJin.  Dodanim  permits  of  no  acceptable  inter- 
pretation, since  Dodona,2  as  a  single  and  at  the  same  time 
inland  town  in  Epirus,  is  here  entirely  out  of  place,  and 
since  there  is  not  even  exact  agreement  with  the  name 
Dardanians,3  who  besides  do  not  represent  an  actual  Greek 
people,  such  as  is  here  required.  If  W^n  be  read,  the 
dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Shone  in  Gaul  (Bochart) 
are  historically  and  geographically  too  much  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  only  suitable  identification  is  with  the  'PoScoi, 
i.e.  Shodes,  or  more  generally  the  Shodian  islands,  i.e. 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  We  may  compare  how  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  15  the  LXX.  has  'PoSiot  for  pi.  Shodes  was 
already  known  to  Homer.4  The  Phoenicians  came  there  at 
an  early  date.5  It  lay  on  their  way  to  Javan  and  farther 
west.  Josephus  had  not  this  fourth  son  of  Javan  in  his 
copy  of  Genesis;  and  Epiphanius,6  himself  a  Cyprian,  extends 
Kittim  to  include  Shodes,  because  he  did  not  wish  that  it 
should  be  wanting. 

Ver.  5.  Since  the  author  in  v v.  20  and  31  concludes  each 
of  the  other  groups  of  peoples  with  a  subscription,  and  always 

1  Comp.  Michaelis,  Spicilegium,  i.  115  ff. 

2  Clericus,  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  Kriicke. 

3  Targum  Jonathan,  Talmud,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Bunsen,  Delitzsch. 

4  Iliad,  ii.  654  ff.  5  Bochart,  Movers,  Die  Phdnizi&r,  ii.  2.  246  ff. 
6  Adv.  Haer.  xxx.  25. 
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shows  himself  very  uniform  in  the  use  of  his  formulae,  we 
expect x  here  also  an  nS"1.  *33  n?S.  It  is  the  more  necessary 
to  reinsert  this,  since  i"i?sp  can  apply  only  to  the  }£  ^2  of 
ver.  4,  and  not  to  the  OS*  "03,2  seeing  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  said  of  Magog,  Madai,  etc.,  that  they  peopled  the  D^K. 
Further,  since  Bn*iriK3  does  not  suit  D^iari  ,SN,  the  insertion 
must  be  made  before  Dp'^"!^?,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  strike 
out  D^an — n?*???  as  a  gloss. 

From  these  (sons  of  Javan)  the  sea  lands,  i.e.  the  islands 
and  coast  lands,  of  the  peoples,  have  separated,  i.e.  detached 
as  well  as  expanded,  themselves  (ver.  32).  This  is  still  to  be 
connected  with  the  fourth  verse.  The  author  indicates  that 
besides  those  named,  which  have  been  known  since  early 
times,  there  were  other  islands  and  coasts  of  the  west  which 
have  only  later  come  to  the  front,  as  they  were  peopled  or 
visited. 

Now  follows  the  subscription :  (These  are  the  sons  of 
Japheth)  according  to  their  countries,  each  one  in  accordance 
with  his  language,  in  accordance  with  their  generations  (tribes), 
according  to  their  peoples. — 3,  comp.  vv.  20  and  31  (see  ch. 
vii.  21).  The  author  cannot  and  will  not  enumerate  all  the 
several  countries  and  their  districts,  the  several  peoples  and 
tribes  which  the  Japhethites  comprise,  and  the  manifold 
languages  which  they  speak. 

Vv.  6-20.   The  Hamites  or  the  Southern  peoples. 

Ver.  6  f.  from  A.  Ver.  6  traces  from  Ham  the  descent  of 
four  chief  peoples.      Their  order  proceeds  from  south  to  north. 

B*i3 — among  the  ancient  Egyptians  Kash,  Kesh,  used  as 
the  designation  of  a  reddish  brown  people  between  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  especially  in  the  east  between  the  Nile  and  the 
sea,  and  as  a  national  name  distinguished  from  the  Nahasi, 
i.e.  the  Negroes,  although  sometimes  mention  is  made  of  the 
Nahasi  of  the  land  of  Kash.3     In  this  sense  it  doubtless  occurs 

1  Ilgen,  Ewald,  Olshausen. 

2  Knobel,  Wellhausen,  JBDTh.  xxi.  395. 

3  See  Lepsius,  Nubische  Grammatik,  p.  xci.  ff. 
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in  the  Old  Testament  in  other  passages  besides  2  Chron. 
xii.  3  and  xiv.  18  ff;1  but  from  Isaiah's  time  onwards  it  is 
the  special  designation  of  the  State  Napata,2  named  Kusi  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.3  The  Greek  word  AlOioTres, 
by  which  the  dark  skinned  men  of  the  southern  lands 
of  Africa  and  Asia  were  designated,  has  no  ethnological  mean- 
ing, although  in  later  times  AlQioiria  was  made  use  of  as 
designation  of  the  Nile  country  south  of  Egypt.4  Among 
the  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  and  equally  here  in 
the  ethnographical  table,  a  proper  edvo?  is  intended ;  but 
whereas  among  the  Egyptians  it  is  limited  to  the  land  south 
of  Egypt,  and  mostly  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  it  here  includes, 
according  to  ver.  7,  peoples  not  only  of  Africa,  but  also  of 
Asia,  and  therefore  on  both  sides  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The 
ethnogonic  sense  of  the  word  is  therefore  undoubted.5  There 
is  little  probability  that  the  Kassi  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions,6 i.e.  the  Kiaaioi  in  Susiana,  and,  farther  off,  the  Koaaaloi 
of  the  Zagros  mountains,  stand  in  connection  with  the  biblical 
Egyptian  Kushites.7      See  further,  ver.  8. 

Dnyp — the  Semitic  name  for  Egypt,  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  a  Hyksos  people,  though  its  meaning  has  not  yet  been 
explained  with  certainty :  Phoenician,  Mvapa  (read  Mvapa) 
in  Stephanus  Byzant.  sub  Alyvrrros ;  Assyrian,  Musur,  Musru, 
Mifir;8  Old  Persian,  Mudrdya;  from  the  LXX.  it  has  passed 
over  into  Coptic  in  the  form  Mestrem.     The  opinion  (Bochart) 

1  Isa.  xi.  11,  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14,  etc.     Comp.  Ezek.  xxix.  10. 

2  Isa.  xviii.  1,  xx.  3,  xxxvii.  9.     See  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  i.  288  ff. 

3  Schrader,  KGF.  282  ff.;  KAT.2  86  ff.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T. 
i.  68-71];  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  251. 

*  Herodotus,  iii.  114  ;  Ptolemy,  iv.  7. 

5  Against  Gesenius,  Tliesaurus,  673. 

c  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Die  Sprache  der  Kossder,  1884. 

7  See  on  this  people:  Noldeke  in  GGN.  1874,  p.  173  ff.;  Schrader, 
KGF.  176  f.;  KAT2  87  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  67-71]; 
Lepsius,  Nubische  Grammatik,  p.  cv.;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  31, 
127  ff.;  E.Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  129 ;  Tiele,  Geschichte,  71;  Oppert  in  ZA. 
iii.  422  f. ;  Halevy  in  ZA.  iv.  209  ff. 

8  Schrader,  KGF.  251  f.;  KAT.2  89  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T. 
i.  71,  72] ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  308  ff. 
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that  "ttp  means  "  circumvallation,"  and  designates  Egypt  as  a 
shut  in  land,  rests  merely  on  the  turn  given  to  the  word  in 
Isa.  xix.  6,  xxxvii.  35  (Mic.  vii.  12).  It  has  no  support  in  the 
r)  AtyvTTTos  TzavTayoQev  (frvcnKws  la^vpcorai  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
i.  31,  and  scarcely  even  in  the  girdle  of  fortifications  from 
Pelusium  to  Klysma.1  The  derivation  of  the  name  from 
Eamses,2  is  still  less  possible.  Others  3  have  appealed  to  the 
Arabic,  Aramaic,  and  Assyrian  nxo,  boundary,  territory,4  and 
understand  its  meaning  to  be  the  two  lands  The  dual  form  5 
of  the  Hebrew  name  does  not  refer  to  the  two  halves  of  the 
land  divided  by  the  Nile  (Tuch),  nor  to  the.  two  mountain 
ranges  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  land  (Knobel),  but 
probably  to  the  expression  upper  and  lower  Egypt,  which  is 
the  standing  circumlocution,  even  in  the  earliest  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  to  denote  the  whole  of  Egypt.  This 
dual  form  is  pointed  by  the  Massoretes  even  where  Lower 
Egypt  is  alone  understood  and  where  Upper  Egypt  is  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  it.c  The  Greek  name  A  lyvTrros  7 
among  the  Greeks  was  at  first  the  designation  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  but  was  soon  extended  to  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.8 
ions — occurs  often  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  seventh 
century  downward ;  in  Nah.  iii.  9  alongside  of  Kush, 
Misraim,  and  Lubim ;  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9  in  the  Egyptian  army 
along  with  Kush  and  Ludim,  just  as  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5  ;  in  Ezek. 
xxvii.  10  among  the  Tyrian  mercenaries  along  with  Paras 
(Persia)  and  Lud ;  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.   5   in  the  army  of  Gog 

1  Ebers,  Aegypten,  86  ff. ;  conip.  Brugsch,  Geschichte  Aegyptens,  p. 
189. 

2  Reinisch,  Ueber  die  Namen  Aegyptens,  1859. 

3  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  815. 

4  Ewald,  JB.  x.  174,  advanced  even  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Etliiopic 
m»,  land. 

5  Not  a  locative  form,  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  42. 
0  Isa.  xi.  11  ;  Jer.  xliv.  15. 

7  Conjectures  regarding  its  derivation  in  Reinisch,  Ueber  die  Namen 
Aegyptens;  Ebers,  Aegypten,  75  f.;  and  in  Riehm,  Handtvorterbuch,  309; 
Chabas,  Etudes  sur  V antique  histoire,2  119  ff. 

8  Herodotus,  ii.  15 ;  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  18.  §  170. 
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along  with  Paras  and  Kush  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  LXX.  of  Isa. 
lxvi.  19  (Mass.  text  bis)  as  a  nation  of  the  far  West.  The 
LXX.,  whose  authority  is  of  weight  in  matters  regarding 
Egypt,  renders  it  in  Jer.  and  Ezek.  by  At  fives.  Josephus 
refers  it  to  the  Libyans,  a  state  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  $ovTr)<i ;  he  also  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  the 
land  of  the  Moors,  which,  along  with  the  land  of  Qovrr) 
bordering  on  it,  is  met  with  among  very  many  Greek 
historians.1  This  information  is  repeated  by  Jerome  in  his 
Quaestiones.  The  other  ancient  writers  follow  Josephus.2  For 
the  explanation  Libyans  there  is  also  this  to  be  said,  that  the 
western  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  so-called  Libya  Aegypti, 
bears  in  Coptic  the  name  Phaiat.3  The  name  Pun  or  Punt, 
properly  Pwnt,4  often  met  with  in  old  Egyptian  texts,  is  not 5 
to  be  thought  of,  because  this  word  does  not  designate,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,0  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,7  but  the  incense- 
producing  land  of  East  Africa,  the  Soniali  coast  down  to  Cape 
Guardafui,8  and  at  the  same  time  the  south  coast  of  Arabia, 
also  rich  in  incense,9  which  one  could  only  reach  by  ship.  It 
therefore  denotes  lands  and  peoples  which,  if  A  knew  them, 
were  classed  by  him  under  Kush,  and  in  any  case  would  have 
been    named,    not    after   Misraim,  but    before    Kush.       The 

1  Corap.  the  otherwise  unknown  river  <b&oi>d  or  Fut  in  Western 
Mauretania,  Ptolemy,  iv.  1.3;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  5.  §  13. 

-  Book  of  Jubilees,  e.  9,  in  the  Ethiopia  text  places  Phud  west  of 
Kush,  or,  since  the  name  of  Misraim  has  fallen  out,  probably  west  of 
Egypt. 

3  Knobel,  Die  Vollzertafel  der  Genesis,  296. 

4  Erman,  Aegypten,  667. 

5  With  Ebers,  Aegypten,  63  ;  Merx  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  v.  20  ; 
Stade,  Isaiae  vaticin.  Aeth.  1873,  p.  9. 

6  Still  Glaser,  Gesch.  u.  Geocjr.  Arabiens,  333  f. 

7  For  which  the  proper  word  in  old  Egyptian  is  to-wider,  i.e.  land  of 
the  god  Ra,  i.e.  of  the  sunrise. 

8  Mariette,  Listes  ge'ograph.  ties  Pylones,  1875  ;  Brugsch,  Geschichte,  110  ; 
Erman,  Aegypten,  674  ft.  J.  Krall  in  the  Sitzungsbericht  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  1890,  Phil.  Hist.  vol.  cxxi.  identifies  the  coast  from  Suakim 
down  to  Mas*owa  with  the  land  of  Punt,  Halevy  (p.  161)  finds  it  in 
the  sea-coast  of  Nubia. 

9  Lepsius,  Nubische  Grammatik,  p.  xcvii  ft'. 
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Egyptians  never  drew  soldiers  from  Punt,  so  there  would  be 
no  explanation  forthcoming  of  Neh.  iii.  9  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ezek. 
xxx.  5.  On  the  other  hand,  Libyan  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10)  are  nothing  strange  for  the  sixth 
century.  The  name  Put  may  quite  well  have  already  been 
known  to  the  Phoenicians  in  the  time  of  the  author,  especially 
if  the  people  so  named  originally  dwelt  farther  east  in  North 
Africa,  and  were  driven  farther  west  at  a  later  period  only. 
We  must  meantime  set  aside  the  Putiya  of  the  Nakshi-Eustam 
inscription  of  Darius  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
interpretation.1  On  the  relation  of  this  people  to  the  D^n^, 
see  ver.  13. 

!W? — a  word  of  uncertain  origin.  If  derived  from  the 
root  y?3,  it  certainly  does  not  signify  the  conquered  or  sub- 
jugated,2 since  the  Phoenicans  themselves  used  the  name  j?33, 
but  country  and  people  of  the  lowlands  (Num.  xiii.  29);  but 
the  contrast  was  not  with  Aram,  to  which  the  meaning  highland 
has  been  wrongly  given.3  The  name  applied  originally  to  the 
lowlands  by  the  sea  and  to  their  inhabitants,4  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan.5 
It  appears  here  as  the  native  collective  name  for  the  whole 
Canaanite  population,  including  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  the 
primitive  name  of  this  people.  In  Sanchoniathon,6  Osiris  is 
brother  of  Xva  whose  later  name  was  $olvi%,  and  in  Stephanus 
Byzant.  it  is  said  that  Qoiviicr)  had  originally  the  name  Xva. 
Even  in  Augustine's  time  there  were  Punic  peasants  who 
acknowledged  the  name  Chanani.7  Laodicea  ad  Libanum  is 
called  on  coins  jjjjm  dx  K3*7&6,  metropolis  in  jjtt3.s      In  the  Tell 


1  ZDMG.  xi.  134  ff.  and  xxiii.  217  f. ;  Spiegel,  Altpers.  Keilimchrifi,3  119. 

2  Kittel,  Geschichte  der  Hebriier.  i.  9  f. 

3  Kosenmuller,  Bibl.  Alterthums  Kunde,  ii.  1.  75 ff.;    still  Gesenius, 
Thesaurus,  69G. 

4  Isa.  xxiii.  11  ;  Zeph.  ii.  5. 

5  Ewald,  Geschichte,  i.  340  [History  of  Israel,  i.  236] ;  Sclienkel's  Bibel- 
lexicon,  iii.  513 ff.;  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel,  305 ff. 

G  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  i.  10.  26. 

7  Expos.  Epist.  ad  Bom.  13.  8  Gesenius,  Monumenta,  ii.  267. 
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Amarna  correspondence,  about  B.C.  1400,  mention  is  made 
several  times  of  the  land  Kinahhi,  or  land  of  the  Kunaha,  i.e. 
of  the  Canaanites.1  Among  the  Egyptians  pa-Kan  ana  occurs 
for  the  south  of  Canaan.2  Phoenicia,  or  the  North  Syrian 
Phoenician  coast  land,  is  called  by  them  Keft,  the  Phoenicians 
Fenchu,  later  also  Xap,  Xa\.3  The  Assyrians  include 
Phoenicia  under  the  general  name  mat  Aharri,  i.e.  West- 
land.4 

The  reason  of  Canaan's  being  reckoned  to  Ham  (see  also 
ch.  ix.  20  ff.),  notwithstanding  its  Semitic  language,  need  not 
be  sought  in  national  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites.5 
If  the  explanation  were  a  remembrance  of  Canaan's  long-con- 
tinued political  dependence  upon  Egypt,  as  shown  by  the  Tell 
Amarna  letters.6  we  should  rather  expect  that  Canaan  would 
be  designated  a  son  of  Misraim.  It  would  rather  seem  that 
the  genealogy  reflects  a  consciousness  that  the  ancestry  of  the 
Canaanites  was  not  that  of  the  Israelites.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  they  migrated  to  their  later  abode  from  southern  settle- 
ments by  the  Eed  Sea.7  The  worthlessness  of  this  tradition 
has  not  yet  been  proved  by  the  contrary  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  against  it.s  The  opinion9  that  the  transplanting 
of  inhabitants  from  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Sidon  by 

1  Zimmern  in  ZA.  v.  147,  153,  and  in  ZDPV.  xiii.  p.  143  ff. ;  Halevy, 
Iiecherches  Bibliques,  xx.  in  BE  J.  xx.  475  ff. 

2  Brugsch,  Geschichte,  203,  460;  E.  Meyer  in  ZATJV.  iii.  308;  Halevy 
in  BE  J.  xxi.  69  f. 

3  Lepsius,  Nubische  Grammatik,  p.  ci ;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  180 ; 
Brugsch,  Geschichte,  208 ;  Pietschmann,  Geschichte  der  Phonik.  257.  Xxp, 
according"  to  Halevy,  BE  J.  xxi.  65  f.,  was  originally  a  name  of  the 
Philistines. 

4  Schrader,  KAT.2  90 ff.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  arid  the  O.T.  i.  72 f.]. 

5  E.g.  Miillenhoff  in  GGA.  1851,  p.  171  ;  Sprenger,  Geographic 
Ar aliens,  294  f. 

0  Halevy  in  BE  J.  xxi.  51  f. 

7  Herodotus,  i.  1,  vii.  89;  Strabo,  i.  2.  35,  xvi.  3.  4;  Justin, 
xviii.  3 ;  Dionysius  Periegetes,  906.  Comp.  also  Book  of  Jubilees, 
c.  10. 

8  Movers,  Phonizier,  ii.  1.  38 ff.  ;  Stark,  Gaza*  37  ;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte, 
§178. 

9  Clermont  Ganneau  in  J  A.  viii.  19,  p.  118. 
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Asarhaddon,  in  B.C.  678,1  first  gave  occasion  to  the  later 
tradition,2  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture. 

Ver.  7.  The  author  next  mentions,  as  sons  and  grandsons, 
several  subdivisions  of  the  race  of  Kush.  The  localities 
occupied  by  these  Kushite  nationalities  cannot  now  be  all 
determined  with  certainty. 

top — mentioned  in  Ps.  lxxii.  1 0  along  with  &9F  as  a  ^ar" 
off  country  of  the  south,  in  Isa.  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14,  named  along 
with  Egypt  and  Kush,  is  almost  universally  understood,  after 
Josephus,3  to  be  Mero'e  ;  and  comparison  of  Isa.  xlv.  1 4  with 
xviii.  2,  7,4  seems  to  recommend  this  assumption.  But  the 
old  Kushite  state  in  the  mountains  of  Barkal,  even  in  the 
extension  given  it  by  Taharka  from  Napata  down  to  the 
southern  island  of  Meroe,  is  never  called  N3D  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  appears  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name 
of  Kush  (p.  339).  It  will  therefore  be  safer  to  understand  by 
Seba  primarily  a  branch  of  the  Kushites  occupying  a  position 
east  of  Napata  on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Of  their  existence  we 
have  information  from  Strabo  5  and  Ptolemy  6  also,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  coast  city  Seba  occurs  also  in  an  old 
Egyptian  text  given  by  Brugsch.7  They  may  be  thought  of 
as  the  intermediaries  of  trade  with  the  interior,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  possessed  territory  farther  inland.  Traces 
of  the  name  of  this  people  are  possibly  still  to  be  found  in 
Asta-Soba  and  in  Soba,  the  capital  of  the  medieval  Christian 
kingdom  of  Senaar.8     The  Phoenicians  could  easily   be   ac- 

1  Tiele,  Geschichte,  328. 

2  See  further,  Bertheau,  Zur  Gesch.  tier  Israeliten,  163 ft".;  Knobel, 
Volkertafel,  311ft".  ;  Ewald,  Geschichte*  i.  343  [History  of  Israel,  i.  239]  ; 
Ilitzig,  Geschichte,  26  f. 

3  Antiquities,  ii.  10.  2.  4  Herodotus,  iii.  20.  114. 

5  xvi.  4.  8  and  10  :  to  Ixjlxirixov  arotux,  Aituv}v  Ixfix,  and  ^xfixi  ttgAi; 
tiifteyetiy;. 

6  iv.  7.  7  f .  :  ~2oi(ioLGTpix.6v  arofix,  and  *2,xfixT  toais  eu  tw  'Aoov'aixu 
koAttu. 

7  Geschichte,  111. 

8  See  my  treatise  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Axumite  Empire  in  ABA  W. 
1879,  pp.  183  f.,  225. 
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quainted  with  the  Seba  on  the  sea-coast.  Glaser1  suggests 
Jebel  Shamar  in  Arabia. 

•i^n — It  is  supposed  that  a  trace  of  this  people  may  be 
found  in  the  name  of  the  koXttos  Avakirr)?  or  'AftaXurris  and 
of  the  tribe  'AfiaXLTat,  on  the  African  coasts  near  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el-Mandeb.2  The  order  of  the  narrative  would  suit 
this  identification  very  well.  But  since  npWl  also  occurs  in 
ver.  29  among  the  Yoktanide  Arabs  (comp.  chs.  ii.  1 1,  xxv.  18), 
one  must  assume  two  different  places  called  Havilah,  or  else 
an  extensive  people  spread  over  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts  of  Arabia,  which  may  also  very  well  have  advanced  to 
the  west  coasts  of  North-East  Africa,  and  have  there  left 
traces  of  its  name. 

n??9 — The  application  of  the  name,  by  Josephus,  to  the 
' Aarafiapoi,  i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  Astaboras,  now  Atbara, 
favoured  by  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,  seems  to  be  a  conjecture 
from  the  similarity  of  the  names.3  More  worthy  of  considera- 
tion is  the  identification4  with  the  old  trading  city  of  the 
Arabs,  Hd/3fta6a?>  or  Sabota,6  Sabaean  nnB>,  capital  of  the 
Chatramotitae  (ver.  26),  which  had  sixty  temples,  and  was 
an  emporium  of  the  trade  in  frankincense.  But  there  are 
phonological  difficulties  in  the  way.  Glaser 7  suggests  the 
2d(f)0a  of  Ptolemy,8  near  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

n9V"! — from  which  N3^  anc^  t"H  are  afterwards  said  to  be 
descended,  is  named  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22  along  with  Xlf  as 
a  commercial  people,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
obtained  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold.      The  LXX.  reads 

1  Gesch.  u.  Geoyr.  Arabiens,  387  ft'. 

-  Pervplus  Maris  Erythraei,  7f.,  ed.  Mull.  ;  Ptolemy,  iv.  7.  10,  27,  39  ; 
Martian.  Heracl.  i.  2 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  G.  §  174;  Ferrand,  k  Comal, 
Alyer,  1884,  p.  11,  conjectures  that  we  have  still  a  remnant  of  the  name 
in  the  present  day  Somali  tribe  'Abr  Aouel. 

3  On  the  2a/3«tT  of  Ptolemy,  see  under  HUD- 

4  Tuch,  "Winer,  Knobel,  etc. 

5  Perijilus  Maris  Erythraei,  27  ;  Ptolemy,  vi.  7.  38  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  2. 

(1  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  6.  §  155,  12.  §  63  ;  ZDMG.  xix.  253,  xx.  273  ;  J  A. 
vii.  4,  p.  525. 

7  Gesch.  u.  Georjr.  Arabiens,  252  f.  8  vi.  7.  30. 
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'Pey/jbd,1  and  seeing  Ptolemy2  refers  to  a  'Peyfjua  or  'Peyafia, 
and  Stephanus  Byzant.  to  a  'PPjyfia,  as  being  a  seaport  on 
the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  many  have  adopted 
the  view  that  it  is  the  biblical  noyi,3  although  in  Arabic  the 
name  of  the  city  on  the  borders  of  'Oman  and  Bahrein  is 
pronounced  Eijam,4  and  although  Klip,  in  A,  is  entirely  irre- 
concilable with  the  identification,  and  i"n  almost  entirely. 
From  Haluvy's  Sabean  inscriptions,5  No.  535,  11  from 
Berakis',  we  are  now  acquainted  with  a  Sabean  rrajn  6  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  }yc,  Mem,  north  of  Marib,  in  Lat.  16°  N. ; 
while  we  also  meet  with  |*n  in  another,  also  from  Berakis, 
No.  577,  6.  This  suggests  the  nation  of  the  'PafifiaviTcu7 
named  so  late  as  by  Strabo,8  and  situated  between  the  Mivaloi 
and  the  XaTpa/xcoTirat.  Bema,  Hajp  nme  miles  south  of 
Sana,9  is  out  of  the  question. 

&OFDD  has  not  hitherto  been  identified.  On  the  hypo- 
thesis that  nny-i  was  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  comparison  was 
made,10  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  pronunciation,  with 
HafivSdfci],  a  seaport  and  river  in  Carmania.11  No  importance 
need  be  attached  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which,  like  the 
Targum  on  Chronicles,  renders  Sabteka  by  Zingae,  Zingis, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  order  of  succession  prevents 
us  from  thinking  of  an  African  people  (Gesenius,  Thesaurus). 
Even  if  we  restrict  our  consideration  to  the  sons  of  nDjrb 
ver.  28  and  ch.  xxv.  3  make  certain  an  Arabian  Sheba  and 
Dedan.  An  African  Sheba  and  Dedan  can  therefore  only  be 
supposed   to  exist  alongside  of  an  Arabian  pair  bearing  the 

I  In  Genesis  and  Chron.;  'Pet^ux  in  Ezek.  2  vi.  7.  14. 

3  Bochart,  Tuch,  Winer,  Knobel,  Gesenius,  Sprenger,  §  162  f. ;  Glaser, 
Gesch.  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens,  252. 

4  E.g.  Tabari,  ed.  Kosegarten,  i.  205. 

5  J  A.  vi.  19,  p.  1  ff.  6  ZDMG.  xxx.  122. 

7  Already  conjectured  in  the  3rd  ed.  of  this  Commentary. 

8  xvi.  4.  24. 

9  Niebuhr,  Beschreibung  von  Arabian,  232,  293. 
10  Bochart,  Knobel,  and  others. 

II  Ptolemy,  vi.  8.  71'.,  11  ;  Marcian.  Heracl.  i.  7;  Stephanus  Byzant. 

Sub   "SctftVOXKYI. 
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same  names.  So  Wetzstein,1  who  regards  the  African  pair 
as  alone  of  importance,  and  places  the  trading  people  Sheba, 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  Dedan, 
along  with  Ea'ama,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  from 
Berenice  to  Deire  and  farther  south.  But  his  reasons  are 
not  sufficient  to  establish  this.  It  is  true  that  large  quantities 
of  gold,  ivory,  sandal  wood,  and  ebony  were  exported  from  the 
African  seaports  of  Ethiopia,  and  that  the  ancient  Berber 
country  was  highly  celebrated  for  its  sweet  perfumes.  But 
such  products  were  not  merely  African,  and  Arabian  peoples 
might  also  traffic  in  African  products. 

N*?F — the  Sabeans,  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  distant  and  wealthy  people  and  land,  whose  treasures 
of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  perfumes,  especially  frankincense 
and  cassia,  were  exported  north,2  partly  by  themselves  (Job 
vi.  19),  partly  by  the  agency  of  other  tribes  (Isa.  lx.  6),  at 
times  in  exchange  for  slaves  (Joel  iv.  [hi]  8).  The  ancient 
geographers  describe  Sabeans  in  the  south-west  of  Arabia,  with 
Mariaba  or  Saba  as  their  capital,3  three  days'  journey  from 
Sanra,4  in  a  way  which  agrees  with  the  Old  Testament  de- 
scription, although  it  is  in  part  exaggerated  and  too  generalised. 
It  is  expressly  said  that  they  traded  in  native  as  well  as  in 
Ethiopian  (African)  and  Indian  products.  They  were  the 
centre  of  an  old  South  Arabian  civilisation,  regarding  the 
former  existence  of  which  the  Sabean  inscriptions  and  archi- 
tectural monuments  supply  sufficient  information.  It  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  remarkable  that  this  highly  celebrated  people 
appears  here  as  son  of  Ka'ama,  therefore  as  a  younger  people. 
This  is  evidence  of  old  and  good  information.  The  name 
Sabeans  was  widely  diffused.      It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 

1  111  Delitzsch,  Jesaja,1  660  ft*. 

2  1   Kings  x.  1  ft. ;   Joel  iv.  8  [iii.  8] ;   IV.  Ixxii.    10  ;   Jer.   vi.   20  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  xxxviii.  13  ;  I.sa.  lx.  6. 

3  See  regarding  its  ruins,  J  A.  vii.  3.  1  ff.     Comp.  also  Glaser,  Skizzen 
tier  Gesch.  und  Geogr.  Arabiens,  p.  33. 

4  Agatharch,  p.  61  ft".;   Strabo,  xvi.  4.  2,  19;   Diocl.  iii.  45  ft'.;  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  6.  $  154  f. 
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the  *9p  m  Africa  were  related,  but  in  Arabia  itself  traces 
of  the  name  are  to  be  found  on  all  hands,1  even  on  the  East 
Arabian  coast.2  Scenitae  Sabaei  are  mentioned  by  Pliny.3 
Strabo 4  speaks  of  Sabeans  along  with  Nabateans.  In  Job 
(i.  15),  Sabean  Bedouins  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ausitis.  Since,  further,  the  Sabeans  are  met  with  among  the 
Kushites  as  well  as  among  the  Yoktanide  Arabs  and  the 
Ketureans  (ch.  x.  28,  xxv.  3),  Knobel  would  assume  three 
different  Sabean  peoples :  those  of  ver.  7  the  Sabeans  of 
'Oman,  those  of  ver.  28  the  celebrated  Sabeans  of  Yemen,  and 
those  of  ch.  xxv.  3  the  Syrian  Sabeans.  But  the  people 
mentioned  in  ch.  xxv.  3  is  the  same  as  that  intended  here  in 
ver.  7,  as  is  proved  by  its  combination  with  Dedan  ;  and  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  locating  the  Kushite  Sabeans  at 
'Oman.  The  fact  that  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Sabeans 
was  Semitic  does  not  hinder  their  being  classified  under  Kush 
(p.  320  f.).  On  the  contrary,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  people 
with  such  an  extensive  trade  had  stations  and  agents  every- 
where on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  caravan  routes,  and 
blended  with  these  foreign  elements  so  that  it  might  easily 
come  to  be  inserted  at  different  points  in  a  genealogy.5 

\~}1 — in  the  LXX.  AaSav,  Ae&av,  but  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel  Aaihav,  in  Gen.  xxv.  3  reckoned  to  the  Ketureans, 
appears  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  13  also  alongside  of  ^3^  as  a  most 
important  commercial  people.  According  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  20, 
they  supplied  Tyre  with  precious  cloths.  Isa.  xxi.  13  speaks 
of  their  caravans.  In  Jer.  xxv.  23,  xlix.  8,  they  are  named 
along  with  the  Edomites  and  other  tribes  of  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia ;  and  are  spoken  of  in  Ezek.  xxv.  1 3  as  a  people 
on  the  border  of  Edom.  Here,  tou,  the  question  recurs 
whether,  in  these  passages,  the  same  or  different  Dedanites, 
older  and  younger,  are  intended.      Seeing  nojn  or   Peyfia  was 

1  Mannert,  Geographie,  vi.  1,  GG.  -  Knobel,  Die  Vollcertafel,  265. 

3  Hist.  Nat.  6.  §  151.  4  xvi.  4.  21. 

5  On  $2W  and  pffi  in  the  cuneiform  accounts,  see  Schrader,  KA  T.2 
92,  145  ff.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  mid  the  O.T.  i.  74  f.,  131  f.]. 
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placed  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  seeing  the  wares  ascribed  to 
Dedan  in  the  Massoretic  text  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  15  (the  LXX. 
has  pi)  were  regarded  as  Indian,1  it  became  usual2  to  look 
for  the  Kushite  Dedan  likewise  on  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and 
to  recognise  a  survival  of  the  name  3  in  Daden,4  one  of  the 
Bahrein  islands.  But  there  is  nothing  that  compels  us  to 
assume  a  separate  Kushite  Dedan.  According  to  all  other 
passages,  the  Dedanites  are  to  be  found  in  the  north-west 
of  Arabia  in  the  district  of  Khaibar,  el-fUla  and  el  Hijr, 
at  a  meeting  point  of  the  commercial  highways  from  South, 
East,  and  Central  Arabia;5  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  still  a 
trace  of  the  name  in  the  ruined  city  of  Daidan,  west  of  Taima, 
south-east  of  Aila.6  But  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  had 
stations  on  the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  roads  also. 
It  is  even  possible  that  their  settlements  were  originally 
farther  south.  Their  name  is  found  in  the  Sabean  inscrip- 
tions also.7  In  the  post-exilic  period  they  disappear.  In 
their  place  we  find  the  Gerrhaeans  (see  Tuch)  to  the  west  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  who  are  named  by  the  classical  writers  as, 
together  with  the  Sabeans,  the  richest  of  the  Arabians,  just 
as  in  the  Bible  Dedan  and  Sheba  are  joined  together. 

With  ver.  7  the  statements  of  A  regarding  Ham  are 
concluded,  and  originally  it  was  followed  by  ver.  20.  What 
now  stands  between  vv.  8—19  is  derived  from  C. 

Vv.  8-12.  The  empires  founded  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  traced  back,  through  Nimrod,  to  Kush. 

I***? — unlike  the  Bto  '33  of  A,  Nimrod  represents,  not  a 
people,  but  a  (legendary)  personage,  with  whom  have  been 
associated  vague    recollections    regarding   the    beginnings   of 

1  But  see  Wetzstein  in  Delitzsch,  Jesaja,1  662. 

2  Since  Bochart  and  J.  D.  Micliaelis. 

::  Tuch,  Winer,  Gesenius,  Sprenger,  §  148. 

4  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  322. 

5  Glaser,  Skizzen,  p.  397. 

8  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  p.  251,  ed.  l>y  Lagarde,  and  Wetzstein  in 
Delitzscli,  Jesaja,1  664  f. 

7  Mordtmann  and  Midler,  Sabaische  Denkmaler,  1833,  p.  28 ;  Glaser, 
Skizzen  d.  Geschichte,  etc.  397  ft'. 
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empire  in  the  regions  named.  The  name,  in  the  LXX. 
Nefipco8,  is  only  mentioned  once  again,  in  Mic.  v.  5,  and  there 
in  dependence  on  the  present  passage.  It,  no  doubt,  suggested 
to  the  Israelites  the  idea  of  "  rebel "  ("no)  against  God.1 
Eegarding  the  original  pronunciation  and  meaning  nothing  is 
known.  The  assumption  that  it  is  derived  from  Nammirri2 
is  quite  arbitrary,  and  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  Aramaic 
modification  of  Marduk,  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  Babylon,3 
is  far-fetched.  The  name  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Its  identity  with 
Izdubar,  the  old  Babylonian  sun-hero,4  is  nothing  but  pure 
conjecture,  and  therefore  the  identification  of  the  name  with 
Marad,  the  city  of  the  god  Izdubar,5  and  other  similar  de- 
rivations,6 are  without  importance.  In  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  and  borne  by  its  princes,  we 
frequently  meet  with  a  name  written  Nmrt  or  Nmrth. 
Some  have  found  in  this  the  name  Nimrod,  and  have  con- 
jectured that  the  dynasty  was  of  Assyrian  origin.7  But 
since  L.  Stern 8  has  demonstrated  the  Libyan  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  Nrnrth  may  rather  be  assumed  to  be  a  Libyan  word. 
But  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this  that  Nmrth 
is  equivalent  to  Nimrod,  and  that  the  Egypto  -  Libyan 
legendary  figure  of  the  hunter  Nimrod  came  to  the  Israelites 
from  Africa  between  B.C.  943  and  735,9  and  was  only  sub- 
sequently brought  by  them  into  connection  with  Kush  and 

1  Budde,  Biblische  Urgeschichte,  394  f.  ;  Wellhausen,  Composition, 
309  f. 

2  Lagarde,  Armenische  Studien,  §  1605. 

3  Wellhausen,  Composition,  309  f. 

4  Smith- Deli tzsch,  Cliald.  Genesis,  150  ff.,  311  ff.  [Smith-Sayce,  Chald. 
Genesis,  London,  1880,  pp.  176,  184-186,  321] ;  Haupt,  Sintfluthberichte, 
1881,  pp.  5,  23.  Comp.  Schrader,  KAT?  92  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and 
the  O.T.i.  74  f.] 

5  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  220. 

6  E.g.  by  Halevy  in  ZA.  ii.  397  ff. 

7  Oppert  in  GGA.  1876,  p.  868;  Maspero-Pietschmann,  335  f. ; 
Brugsch,  Geschichte,  645,  650,  681  ff. 

8  AAZ.  1882,  4th  June,  p.  2266. 

9  E.  Meyer  in  ZATW.  viii.  47  ff. 
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Babylon.1  We  meantime  must  be  content  to  say  that  the 
mighty  man  and  hunter,  Nimrod,  personified  to  the  Hebrews 
the  king  and  people  of  the  earliest  founded  empire.  His 
being  reckoned  to  Kush  has  been  interpreted  in  the  most 
various  ways.  A  colonisation  of  Babylon  from  Meroe  used 
to  be  suggested,  e.g.  even  by  Tuch,  or  the  immigration  of  an 
African  Kush;2  others  were  satisfied3  with  the  assumption 
of  Asiatic  Kushites,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  taken  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  or  it  was  supposed4  that  the  Kushites 
were  originally  emigrants  from  thence  into  North-East  Africa. 
On  the  other  hand,  many 5  are  now  inclined  to  favour  the 
view  that  the  Kushite  Nimrod  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Hamitic  Kush,  but  owes  his  existence  to  a  vague  recollection 
of  the  Kassu  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (see  on  ver.  G), 
and  more  particularly  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kassite 
dynasty  in  Babylon,6  somewhere  in  the  period  B.C.  1726- 
1150,  or  more  exactly  B.C.  1502-1258.  r>3  would  then 
here  have  a  meaning  other  than  it  has  everywhere  else  in 
the  Old  Testament,7  and  the  passage  would  exhibit  a  con- 
fusion between  two  different  uses  of  cn2.  At  present  no 
definite  decision  can  be  made. 

Re  began8  to  be  a  mighty  man  upon  the  earth.  The  con- 
ception of  t"3|  is  a  wide  one,  so  that  we  expect  an  explanation. 
It  is  given  in  ver.  10,  connected  by  a  \  consecutive.  Accord- 
ing to  it  he  was  a  "133,  in  that  he  was  a  despot  or  tyrant  (Ps. 
lii.  3  [1]),  who  founded  a  kingdom  by  power  and  violence. 
The  formation  of  states,  a  new  movement  in  history,  began 

1  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  390  ff.,  303  f. 

2  Brugsch,  Die  Aegypt.  Volkertafel,  77. 

3  E.g.  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel,  251  ff.,  349  ff. 

4  Lepsius,   Nubische   Grammatik,    pp.    ciii  ff.,    cvii ;    Ebers,    ZDMG. 
xxxv.  213  ff. ;  Glaser,  Skizzen;  Hommel  in  Neue  kirchl.  Zeitschrift,  ii.  886  f. 

5  Schrader,  KA T.2  87  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.   69  ff]  ; 
E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  140. 

6Tiele,    Geschichte,    691,    104 f.;    E.    Meyer,    Geschichte,    §    140  ff.; 
Miirdter-Delitzsch,  Assyr.  u.  Bab.  Geschichte,  88  f. 

7  Regarding  Gen.  ii.  13,  see  notes  on  the  passage. 

8  Chs.  vi.  1,  ix.  20,  iv.  26. 
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with  him.  Comp.  chs.  iv.  17  ff.,  ix.  20.  Another  explana- 
tion is  indeed  given  by  ver.  9,  which  defines  him  as  TV  ">3|, 
a  hero  in  the  hunt,  a  mighty  hunter ;  but  this  is  something 
so  narrowly  particular  that  the  general  designation  of  ver.  8 
cannot  be  exhausted  by  it.  When,  besides,  ver.  1 0  continues, 
"  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was,"  and  not,  e.g.,  "  he 
was  also  a  1*2|  as  a  ruler,"  it  is  evident  that  ver.  9  breaks 
the  connection  between  vv.  8  and  10,  and  is  only  an  inter- 
polation. Owing  to  a  failure  to  perceive  this,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  a  connection  between  vv.  9  and  10,  the  hunting 
has  been  understood  to  be  of  men  (Herder  and  others) ;  but 
this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  text.  The  interpolated  note 
has  popular  oral  tradition  as  its  source. 

tox';  )3~?V  is  also  elsewhere  the  formula  with  which 
reference  is  made  to  something  written  (Num.  xxi.  14)  or 
generally  known  and  proverbial  (1  Sam.  xix.  24,  x.  12  ;  Gen. 
xxii.  14).  The  expression  nirv  ^p?  is  therefore  also  taken 
from  oral  tradition,  and,  like  D'TOW  (Jonah  iii.  3)  and  ru> 
dew  (Acts  vii.  20),  expresses  only  the  idea  "  divinely  great," 
something  which  God  Himself  must  recognise  as  unique 
of  its  kind.1  It  does  not  mean,  in  a  manner  defiant  of  God.2 
The  use  of  '«  in  a  phrase  where  nvbx  would  have  sufficed 
deserves  attention;  so  common  in  certain  periods  was  this 
name  of  God  in  the  mouth  of  the  people.  The  hunter's  life 
and  the  warrior's  are  closely  connected.  From  the  earliest 
times,  hunting  was  a  favourite  occupation  of  the  great.3 
Among  the  Persians  it  was  made  one  of  the  parts  of  their 
education.  The  monuments  in  especial  prove  how  much 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  rulers  occupied  themselves  with  the 
chase,  and  how  it  also  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  even  in 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  myths  of  the  gods.  It  was  thus  easy 
and  natural  that  Nimrod,  the   type  of  these  rulers,  should 

1  Bochart,  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Delitzsah.     Comp.  Ps.  xxxvi. 
7  (6),  civ.  16. 

2  Keil,  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  393. 

3  Bochart,  Perizonius,  Grig.  Babyl.  p.  234  f. 
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become  in  legend x  a  mighty  hunter.  Whether  the  Israelites 
first  knew  Nimrod  as  a  hunter  or  as  a  founder  of  states,  we 
cannot  now  determine.  The  attempted  demonstration,2  that 
because  the  hunter  is  the  older,  ver.  9  must  be  older  than 
vv.  8  and  10  f.,  and  so  must  be  derived  from  J1,  and  have 
been  originally  attached  to  ch.  vi.  4,  whereas  vv.  8,  10-12 
are  from  J2,  is  without  any  solid  foundation. 

Ver.  10.  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  embraced  four 
cities  in  the  land  of  "W^,  in  contrast  to  the  extension  of  it 
in  ver.  1 1  f . 

"ijtttr — LXX.  ^6v[v]adp,  embraces,  as  was  already  proved  by 
Bochart  and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Babylonia  proper,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Mesopotamia,  the  Babylonian  Irak  of  the  Arabs.3  Many 
wish  to  understand  "ipt?  as  a  dialect  form  of  Sumir  or  Sumer 
well  known  from  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  inscriptions,  the 
name  of  Southern  Babylonia  in  contrast  to  Akkad,  its 
northern  part.4  This  implies  that  the  name  which  originally 
belonged  to  Southern  Babylonia  was  transferred  by  the 
Hebrews  to  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  But  this  identification 
is  phonologically  improbable.5  Halevy  proposes  "W  ^f,  the 
two  cities.  In  one  of  the  Tell  Amarna  letters,  written  by 
the  king  of  Alasiya,  in  Mesopotamia,  to  Amenophis  in.,  the 
name  Sanhar,  =  "iy3B>,  is  found  in  use  by  the  northern  Semites 
for  Babylonia.6  The  assertion  that  among  the  Egyptians 
Sangrt  is  met  with  for  Sumer 7    is    still    disputable.      It   is 

1  On  a  supposed  Syrian  analogue  to  the  hunter  Nimrod  (Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena,  pp.  x,  533  f.),  see  now  "Wellhausen,  Composition,  310.  On  the 
later  forms  of  the  Nimrod  legend  which  rest  on  a  combination,  partly 
with  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xi.  1  ff.,  partly  with  the  myth  of  Orion,  see 
Bochart,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Volkertafel,  347,  and  the  Reahvdrterbucher  of 
Eiehm,  etc. 

2  Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  218,  390  ff. 

3  See  Tuch,  Gesenius,  Thesaurus. 

4  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  ?  198  ;  Haupt  in  GGN.  1880,  p.  526  f. ; 
Schrader,  KGF.  533  f.;  KAT.2  118  ff.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i. 
102  f.]. 

5  See  ZKSF.  ii.  419  ;  Halevy  in  Revue  Critique,  1883,  p.  44. 
c  Halevy  in  J  A.  viii.  12,  p.  507  f. 

7  Brugsch,  Aegypt.  Volkertafel,  45. 
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only  in  Babylonia  that  Nimrod's  four  cities  are  to  be 
looked  for. 

On  Babel,  see  ch.  xi.  1  ff. 

?pK — LXX.  'Opex,1  is  probably  the  'Op^orj  of  the  ancients,2 
the  present  Warka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Euphrates, 
where  recently  a  large  number  of  old  clay  coffins  and  old 
Babylonian  inscriptions  were  found.3  By  the  natives  it  was 
called  Uruk  (Arku).  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  goddess 
Nana,  and  one  of  the  oldest  centres  of  Babylonian  culture.4 

-13X — LXX.  'Apia's,  about  which  ancient  and  modern 
scholars  down  to  Knobel  were  quite  in  the  dark.5  It  was 
identified  by  Knobel  with  '  Akk^ti),  a  district  to  the  north  of 
Babel.  Light  has  been  shed  on  the  matter  by  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  in  so  far  as  in  them  we  find  not  only  a  country 
of  Akkad,  but  also  a  royal  title,  "  King  of  the  Sumiri  and 
Akkadi,"  which  even  the  later  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
assumed.  Akkad  is  then  the  designation  of  Northern  or 
Upper  Babylonia  (see  note  on  "W^).  -^  nas  now  a^so  Deeu 
found  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  an  inscription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar I.,6  dug  up  by  Bassam  in  Abu  Habba;7  but  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out.  The  identity 
of  Akkad  with  Agane  or  Agade  8  is  very  questionable.0 

rttfe) — LXX.  XaXdvvrj,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Syrian  Sibs  of  Isa.  x.  9,  perhaps  also  from  the  rwa  of  Amos 
vi.  2,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions.      It  is 

1  By  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Eplirem,  Jerome,  Winer  falsely  identified 
with  w-»(Tl$o'|,  Edessa;  by  Bochart,  Schulthess,  Gesenius,  Tuch,  with 
Arecca  on  the  Lower  Tigris,  on  the  borders  of  Susiana.  (Comp.  Ptolemy, 
vi.  3.  4  ;  Ammianus  Marcell.  xxiii.  6.  26.) 

2  Ptolemy,  v.  20.  7  ;  Knobel. 

3  Loftus,  Travels  in  Ghaldea  and  Susiana,  162  ff. 

4  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  ?  221  ff. ;  Schrader,  KA  T.2  94  f .  [Cunei- 
form Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  76]  ;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  129  f. 

8  See  Tuch,  Winer,  Gesenius. 

B  Sec  Rawlinson,  p.  55  f.  7  Schrader. 

8  G.  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries,  225  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  ? 
198  ;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  130. 

9  Schrader,  KAT.2  95  f.  [Cuneiform  Imcrvptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  77  f.] ; 
Tiele,  Geschichte,  76. 
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usually,1  but  without  good  reason,  identified  with  Ctesiphon- 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  G.  Rawlinson,  following  the  Talmud, 
explains  it  of  Nippur  (Niffer).  According  to  another  con- 
jecture, it  is  identical   with   Z'uiab  or  'Kuluni'.'2 

Ver.  11.  But  only  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom 
was  in  Shinar.  From  there  he  extended  his  dominion  to 
Assyria.  This  is  the  second  important  piece  of  information, 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  investigations,  inasmuch 
as  Assyria  was  politically  dependent  upon  Babylon,  and  owed 
to  it,  besides,  its  whole  culture,  its  mode  of  writing,  and  its 
religion.  The  antithesis  to  1W&T!  in  ver.  1 0  3  requires  Nimrod 
to  be  taken  as  subject  to  N^  and  "fi#X,  as  the  accusative  of 
direction4  (comp.  Mic.  v.  5).  It  would  certainly  more  readily 
occur  to  one  to  take  "W#K  as  subject ; 5  but  the  antithesis  to 
TV&tin  would  then  be  wanting,  and  "fl#K  would  at  the  same 
time  be  personified  in  an  unusual  way.  But  Asshur  in 
antithesis  to  IWB'  is  here,  as  in  ch.  ii.  14,  intended  in 
the  geographical  sense.  The  political  sense6  is  excluded, 
for  the  cities  enumerated  are  not  scattered  over  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  but  are  found  in  a  more  limited  area,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  junction  of  the  Greater 
Zab.7 

njM — LXX.  Ntvevt,  here  in  the  narrower  sense,  Assyrian 
Xinua,  also  Nina,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  the  present  Mosul,  where  the  village  of  Kuyunjik 
now  is,  and   the  Nebi  Yunus.      It  is  there  that  the  palaces 

1  After  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Ephrem,  Eusebius,  Jerome. 

-  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  225  ;  Halevy  in  Revue  Critique,  1883, 
p.  44.  But  see  Schrader,  KAT.2  96  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i. 
78  f.]  ;  and  Tiele,  Geschichte,  86. 

3  Bochart,  Clericus,  De  Wette,  Tucli,  and  most  moderns. 

4  Gen.  xxvii.  3  ;  Dent,  xxviii.  68;  1  Kings  xi.  17,  xxii.  37;  Hos.  vii. 
11,  etc. 

5  The  old  translators,  except  Targum  of  Jonathan;  Luther,  Calvin,  etc., 
down  to  Schumann  and  von  Bohlen,  also  Olshausen,  de  Goeje,  Oppert  in 
GGA.  1876,  p.  877  f.;  Halevy. 

<;  Tuch. 

7  Schrader,  KAT.-  96  ff.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  78  1'.]. 
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of  Sanherib,  Asarhaddon,  and  Asshurbanipal  have  been  re- 
discovered.1 

vy  nhrn — properly,  the  wide  city  squares  or  city  market- 
places, has  nothing  to  do  with  "inan  nhrn  (ch.  xxxvi.  37),  but 
must  rather,  in  view  of  its  name,  which,  moreover,  is  pure 
Hebrew,  have  been  a  kind  of  suburb  to  one  or  other  of  the 
parts  of  Great  Nineveh.  Its  situation  cannot,  however,  at 
present  be  more  exactly  determined.2 

np3 — which  used  to  be  identified  with  KaXa^vq,  one  of 
the  Assyrian  plains,3  is  rather  the  Kalhu  of  the  inscriptions, 
built  by  Salmanassar  I.  about  B.C.  1300,  reconstructed  by 
Asurnasirhabal,  B.C.  883-859,  and  made  a  royal  residence. 
It  lay  where  the  village  and  hill  of  Nimrud  now  are,  and 
where  the  palaces  of  Asurnasirhabal,  Salmanassar  II.,  Tiglath 
Pilesar  II.  (in.),  and  Asarhaddon  have  been  laid  bare,  at  the 
southernmost  corner  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Tigris  and 
the  Zab.4  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  n^n  (2  Kings  xvii.  6, 
xviii.  11). 

ipi — LXX.  Aaa-rj,  pi,  only  mentioned  here,  and  not  yet 
found  in  the  inscriptions,5  but,  seeing  it  lies  between  Nineveh 
and  Kelach,  to  be  sought  between  Nimrud  and  Kuyunjik. 
Because  of  similarity  of  sound,  Bochart  and  others  have 
compared  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  hi.  4.  7.  The 
following  rblin  "Vyn  sin  cannot  refer  to  Eesen,  since  nothing 
is  elsewhere  known  of  a  great  city  of  Eesen  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  way  in  which,  immediately  before  this,  its  situation  is 
determined  as  lying  between  Kelach  and  Nineveh,  charac- 
terises it  as  unimportant.  Kin  must  therefore  refer  to  all 
the  four  cities    together,  or    to  nu*a    along    with    the    other 

1  See  further  details  in  Schrader,  KA  T.~  99  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt. 
and  the  O.T.  i.  82];  and  in  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  1086  ff. 

-  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  conjectures  further  particulars. 

'•  Strabo,  xvi.  1.  1,  xi.  14.  12;  K«?i«w^  in  Ptolemy,  vi.  1.  2. 

•>  Schrader,  KAT.-  97 f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  79-81]; 
and  in  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  1089  ff. 

5  Yet  see  Schrader,  KAT.2  100  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  83] ; 
Delitzsch,  Wo  lay  das  Paradies  ?  261 ;  Tiele,  Geschichte,  p.  90. 
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three,1    and    in     that    case     vv.    11    and     12     cannot    be 
separated. 

Nineveh,  in  the  narrower  sense,  together  with  the  three 
other  cities,  forms  the  great  city,2  called  simply  Nineveh, 
especially  from  the  time  of  Sanherib  onward.  Diodorus 3 
describes  it  as  an  oblong  square,  in  length  150  stadia,  in 
breadth  90,  and  in  circumference  480  (twenty -four  hours). 
Comp.  Jonah  iii.  3.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Great 
Nineveh,4  described  by  later  travellers,  had  already  reached 
its  full  dimensions  at  the  time  when  those  measurements 
were  made.  At  least  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad,  which  lie  north 
of  Nineveh  proper,  on  the  small  river  Khoser,  and  form  the 
northern  part  of  Great  Nineveh,  a  part  rendered  famous  by 
the  buildings  of  Sargon,  are  not  as  yet  taken  into  considera- 
tion.5 The  author  shows  himself  well  informed  regarding  the 
gradual  development  of  Great  Nineveh  out  of  various  cities ; 
but  he  has  no  tradition  regarding  the  oldest  capital  city, 
Asshur  (Kai'at  Sergha),  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  south 
of  Kelach,  eclipsed  by  Nineveh  only  after  the  fourteenth 
century,  nor  any  such  precise  dates  as  one  for  the  building 
of  Kelach  by  Salmanassar  I.  No  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  his  account  to  statements  about  the  building  of  Nineveh 
or  Babylon  by  Ninus  and  Semiramis  c  is  any  longer  necessary, 
seeing  that  what  we  are  told  about  Ninus  and  Semiramis  had 
its  origin  no  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  based  upon  a  mythological,  not  a 
historical,  foundation.7  Nineveh  is  not  derived  from  Ninus, 
but  Ninus  is  the  personification  of  the  name  of  the  city.  As 
to  the  root  meaning  of  Ninua,  we  have  nothing  but  conjectures.8 

1  Rawlinson,  Jones,  Knobel,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  and  others. 

2  Jonah  i.  2,  iii.  2,  iv.  11.  3  ii.  3,  after  Ctesias. 

4  On  which  see  Tnch,  De  Nino  urbe,  Leipz.  1845. 

5  Schrader,  KAT.2  101  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i. 
85]. 

6  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel,  346  ff. 

7  Lenormant,  Le'gende  de  Semiramis,  1873. 

8  Schrader,  KAT.2  102  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  85  f.] 
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Ver.  13.  The  names  of  the  sons  of  Misraim  are  for  the 
most  part  still  shrouded  in  obscurity.1 

Q,7r>'5 — elsewhere  in  the  singular  l^b,  mentioned  as  bow- 
men in  the  army  of  the  Egyptians  or  Tyrians  (Jer.  xlvi.  9  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5),  as  a  rule  along  with  Kush  and  Put, 
and  in  Isa.  lxvi.  19  named  among  the  most  remote  peoples 
(but  in  the  Massoretic  text  again  as  bowmen).  Of  Egyptian- 
ised  Semitic  Lydians  on  the  north-eastern  borders  of  Egypt 
(Knobel)  history  knows  nothing  (see  ver.  22).  The  supposed 
name  Rutu,  Reth,  i.e.  men,  which  the  Egyptians  applied  to 
themselves,2  does  not  suit  here,  where  one  expects  a  people 
bordering  on  Egypt.  Besides,  the  word  is  to  be  read,  not 
Retu,  but  Romet.3  The  rendering  Libyans 4  is  too  violent.5 
The  identification  with  the  great  Berber  tribe  of  the  Lewata 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes,6  has  this  against  it,  that 
their  name  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  in  use  before  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  But  in  any  case  we  must  suppose 
a  people  in  the  west  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  on  its  borders.  We 
may  compare  how  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  beside  the 
light  coloured  Temchu  in  the  western  delta,  there  are  dis- 
tinguished to  the  west  of  them,  as  pure  Libyans,7  the  Tehenu, 
later  Pit,  Phaiat,  i.e.  Put,  and,  further,  the  Masauasa  and  Rebu 
(Lebu),  in  Marmarica,  Cyrenaica,  etc. 

D*?«!J! — LXX.  'Eve/xerieifj,,  therefore  identified  by  Knobel 
and  Bunsen  with  cmhit,  i.e.  "  North,"  and  interpreted  as 
North  Egypt ;  explained  by  Ebers  as  meaning  an-amu,  i.e. 
wandering  Amu  or  Asiatic  cattle  herdsmen,  settled  on  the 
Bucolic  branch  of  the  Nile.      But  mere  etymologies  are  not 

1  Notwithstanding  Halevy,   Recherches  Bibliqiies,   viii.    163,    and    de 
Rochemonteix  in  J  A.  viii.  12,  pp.  199-204. 

2  Brngsch,  Gcograph.  Inschriften,  ii.  89 ;  Ebers,  Aegypten,  96. 

3  Erman,  Aegypten,  56. 

4  Hitzig,  who  then  of  D'on?  and  D,3:17  makes  Nubians  ;  Stade,  Javan, 
p.  6  f.,  who  here  and  in  Jer.  xlvi.  corrects  qh^  into  DUlS 

5  See  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  746. 

c  Movers,  Phonizier,  ii.  1.  377  ff. ;  de  Goeje,  TliT.  iv.  254. 
7  Stern,  AAZ.  1882,  p.  2265  ;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  43, 
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sufficient.  Up  to  the  present  the  only  definitely  established 
name  with  which  comparison  can  be  made  is  'An,  deserts 
and  mountain  land  lying  east  of  the  Nile  and  the  Delta.1 

Q^n? — LXX.  Aafiiei/j,,  doubtless,  it  may  be  assumed,  the 
same  as  the  ^^b  of  Nah.  iii.  9  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  3,  xvi.  8  ;  Dan. 
xi.  43,  and  therefore  not  Nubians  (Hitzig),  but  Libyans,  in 
old  Egyptian  Tehenu,  and  also  Eebu  or  Lebu.2  The  name 
Libyan  was,  as  is  well  known,  extended  in  later  times  so  as 
to  apply  to  districts  much  farther  west.  Here  the  name  is 
to  be  understood  in  its  narrower  sense,  of  the  Libyans 
bordering  on  Egypt.3  The  fact  that  in  Nah.  iii.  9,  Put  and 
Lub  are  named  beside  one  another,  is  explained  in  the  note 
on  DHlfj. 

^V^ — occurs  only  here.  Bochart  and  Michaelis,  fol- 
lowing the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  renders  by  Penta- 
schoenum,4  identify  it  with  Ne^dvs,  and  give  it  a  situation  on 
the  north-eastern  border  of  Egypt.  The  identification  is  im- 
probable for  linguistic  and  other  reasons.  The  view  taken  by 
Knobel  and  Ebers  is  more  attractive.  They  explain  it  by 
na-ptah  -  ol  rod  $6 ><S,  and  take  it  to  mean  Central  Egypt, 
because  Memphis  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  god  Phtha.  But  this 
does  not  prove  it  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  really  existing 
people  or  land.  Napata,5  on  Mount  Barkal,  the  capital  of  the 
Ethiopia  dynasty,6  lies  in  the  territory  of  Kush,  but  might  come 
into  consideration  because  already  during  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  it  had  relations  with  Egypt,  and  in  addition  because 
Upper  Egypt  immediately  follows.  Erman  7  thinks  DTina:)  a 
corruption  from  DTions,  and  this  a  derivative  from  pa  te  mhi", 
northern  land,  in  antithesis  to  pa  ta  rs'i  (Dins),  southern  land. 

1  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  43. 

-  Ebers,  Aegypten,  105  ff.;  Chabas,  Etude  sur  Vantiq.  histoire,2  177  if'., 
184  ff.;  Stern. 

3  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel,  282  ft'. 

4  But  its  Hebrew  text  may  have  been  different. 

5  Ptolemy,  iv.  7.  19. 

e  Tudi,  Com.2  193  ;  De  Goeje,  ThT.  iv.  200  f. 
'  In  Z A  TIF.  x.  118  f. 
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Duenna — derived  from  Dririsi  ix.  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Thebaid,  QaOwprp  and  IIa6ovp7)<i  in  the  LXX.  of  Ezek.  and 
Jer.  Pliny2  mentions  a  vofxoq  Phaturites  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  derivation  of  the  name,  see 
above.3 

ET1?1?^ —  LXX.  Xaa/jLcovLetfi  and  XaaXwvceifi,  since 
Bochart4  identified  with  the  Colchians  on  the  Black  Sea, 
because  according  to  various  authorities  these  were  descend- 
ants of  the  Egyptians.5  But  even  if  it  be  the  case  that  an 
Egyptian  colony  was  settled  there,  it  was  so  completely 
detached  from  the  mother  country  as  to  be  out  of  place  in  the 
enumeration  of  Egyptian  peoples.0  The  Jerusalem  Targum  n. 
gives  Pentaschoeneans  (Jerus.  Targ.  I.,  however,  Pentapolites, 
i.e.  Cyrenaiceans),  and  after  Forster,  Knobel,  Ebers,  and  others 
have  understood  the  dry,  hot,  and  salty  strip  of  land  which 
stretches  from  the  eastmost  mouth  of  the  Nile  along  the 
sea  toward  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine,  and  includes 
the  Serbonian  Lake  and  Mount  Casius.  It  was  called 
Kacnwrts,  and  Ptolemy  reckoned  it  to  Egypt.  They  also 
derive  the  name  from  the  Coptic  has,  i.e.  mountain  and 
lokh,  i.e.  aridity,  heat.7  But  Kasluchim  is  not  thereby 
demonstrated  as  an  actual  proper  name,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  strip  of  land  in  question  was  in  any 
measure  peopled. 

From  which  the  Philistines  came  out,  a  note,  perhaps  a  later 
gloss,  which  intimates  an  immigration  of  the  Philistines  from 
the  countries  inhabited  by  Egyptian  peoples.  It  would  be 
meaningless  if  by  the  Kasluchim  were  meant  the  Colchians, 

1  Isa.  xi.  11 ;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  xxx.  14. 

2  Hist.  Nat.  5.  §  49. 

3  Also  Gesenius,  Thesaurus;  Ebers,  Aegypten,  115 ff .  ;  Brugsch,  Ges- 
chichte,  225  f .,  253  f . 

4  Still  by  Winer,  Tucb,  Gesenius. 

5  According  to  Herodotus,  ii.  104  ;  Diodor.  Sicul.  i.  28,  55 ;  Strabo,  xi. 
2.  17  ;  Dionysius  Periegetes,  689  ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii.  8.  24,  and  other 
authorities. 

c  See  also  C.  Ritter,  Vorhalle,  35  ff.,  and  Hitzig,  I'hilistaer,  87  ff. 
7  Ebers,  Aegypten,  123. 
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or  if  so  we  should  have  to  assume 1  that  the  word  originally 
occupied  a  place  after  Dnftpp.  But,  even  without  that  pre- 
supposition as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  there  is  this 
objection  to  the  present  position  of  the  words,  that  accord- 
ing to  Amos  ix.  7,  Deut.  ii.  23,  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  the  Philistines 
came  from  Kaphtor  and  were  Kaphtorim.  Consequently, 
although  Chronicles  and  all  the  versions  have  the  reading 
of  the  text,  the  possibility  is  not  to  be  excluded  that 
there  is  here  an  error  of  old  standing.  If  we  retain 
the  reading,  we  must  then  not  so  much  distinguish 
between  older  Philistines  from  Kasluchim  and  later  ones 
from  Kaphtor,  as  Knobel  and  Delitzsch  do,  for  the  above 
passages,  especially  Deut.  ii.  23,  make  no  such  distinction, 
but  we  must  rather  assume  that  the  first  immigration  of 
the  Philistines  into  their  country  was  made,  not  directly, 
but  by  way  of  the  Egyptian  sea-coast,  through  the  country 
of  the  Kasluchim. 

D*ifcB3  —  certainly  not  Cappaclocia,  as  the  ancients 2 
assumed  from  mere  similarity  of  name.  Just  as  little  is  it 
Cyprus ; 3  see  0^3,  v.  4.  It  is  to  be  identified  with  Crete.11 
This  large  island,  not  mentioned  in  ver.  4,  could  scarcely  be 
wanting  in  the  list,  and  Kaphtor  is,  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  expressly 
designated  an  'K  (island).  The  Philistines  are  not  only 
called 5  Kaphtorim,  but  also 6  D'Tna  ; 7  and  there  are  other, 
non-biblical,  accounts8  which  supply  indications  of  a  connec- 
tion of  the  Philistines  with  Crete.      The  view  that  Kaphtor 

1  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Ilgen,  Vater,  von  Bolilen,  Tuch,  Bertheau,  Ewald, 
Buckle,  Die  MM.  Urgeschichte,  331. 

2  LXX.  in  Deut.  ii.  23  and  Amos  ix.  7  ;  Vulgate  in  the  same  passages 
and  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  the  three  Targums  and  Peshitta.  Comp.  Testament. 
Sim.  vi. ;  also  Bochart,  Gesenius,  TJiesaurus. 

3  Michaelis,  Schulthess. 

4  Calmet,  Rosenmuller,  Tuch,  Hitzig,  Bertheau,  Ewald,  Geschichte,8 
i.  353  f .  [History  of  Israel,  i.  245]  ;  Knobel,  Kiepert,  and  others. 

5  See  the  passages  quoted  above. 

6  1  Sam.  xxx.  14 ;  Zeph.  ii.  5  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  16. 

7  Which  is  not  to  be  interpreted,  "  detached,  homeless,"  as  is  done  by 
Halevy. 

8  Winer,  Reahvorterhiu-hs  i.  211. 
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is  the  coast  of  the  Egyptian  Delta1  cannot  be  proved  by 
merely  possible  etymologies,  and  is  nowhere  confirmed  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  fact  that  Kaphtor-Crete  appears  as  an 
offshoot  of  Egypt  and  not  of  Javan,  has  doubtless  not  merely 
a  geographical  (Kiepert),  but  also  a  historical,  reason,  in  the 
connection  of  a  portion  of  its  population,  and  it  may  be  of 
its  culture  and  religion  with  the  Egypto-Libyan  coast  land.2 
Tribes  belonging  to  a  great  variety  of  nationalities  and  speak- 
ing a  great  variety  of  languages  mingled  in  Crete.3 

In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  names,  the  principle  regulating  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  the  sons  of  Misraim  are  enumerated  is  not  clear. 

Vv.  15-19.  The  Canaanites,  known  to  the  Israelites 
intimately,  and  of  much  importance  to  them,  are  dealt  with 
in  very  full  detail.  The  assertion  that  all  the  names  from 
nn  down  to  ^n  together  with  ver.  19,4  or  that  the  whole 
passage  vv.  16-18«,5  has  been  interpolated,  is  not  to  be 
proved  with  certainty  either  from  ver.  lSbG  or  from  the 
forms  of  the  names  (comp.  ver.  13  f.,  4).  It  would  in  itself 
be  conceivable  that  the  names  from  "'ptt*  down  to  ^n  had 
been  added  from  the  lists  of  the  Canaanitish  peoples  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  Pentateuch  (see  note  on  ch.  xv.  21) ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  series  'y\  "p°ij?n  this  possibility  fails  us, 
and  the  distinctive  singularity  of  this  series  speaks  rather  in 
favour  of  its  originality.  Besides,  the  enumeration  of  the 
five  or  six  names  of  Canaanite  peoples,7  so  frequent  in  the 
text  of  0,  must  be  due  to  some  original  passage  of  his,  and 
where  is  there  one  more  likely  than  here  ?  Moreover,  an 
interpolator  of  the  series  "'P^  down  to  ^n  would  surely  rather 

1  Ebers,  Aegypten,  127  ff- ;  Dietrich  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  313  ff. ;  Halevy, 
162.     On  the  opposite  side,  De  Goeje,  ThT.  iv.  257  f. 

2  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  iii.  67,  10,   Amnion  lied  to  Crete. 
( '(imp.  also  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §§  194,  220. 

:i  Homer,  Odyssey,  xix.  175;  Herodotus,  i.  173. 

4  De  Goeje,  ThT.  iv.  241  f.;  Merx  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  v.  609. 

5  Wellhausen,  JBDTh.  xxi.  404  ;  E.  Meyer  in  ZA  TW.  i.  125  ;  Budde, 
Die  biblische  Urgeschiehte,  222  ;  Kautzsch-Socin,  Genesis. 

(!  See  notes  there.  7  See  on  Ex.  xiii.  5. 
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have  made  his  addition  after  »n»nn  or  after  '•jjttan. — frba,  as  in 
ch.  xxii.  21. 

i'T'V — properly,  the  fisher  town  (from  TV)  ?  It  was  the 
oldest  settlement  of  the  Canaanites,  the  firstborn ; l  even  at 
a  later  date,  when  Tyre  had  long  won  its  importance,  the 
Phoenicians  are  called  Sidonians.2  If,  then,  Tyre  (and  Byblus) 
are  not  mentioned  here,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  author 
lived  before  the  building  of  Tyre,  nor3  that  he  wrote  only 
after  Sid  on  had  again  obtained  the  pre-eminence  in  conse- 
quence of  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  nor 4  that 
the  author  was  a  contemporary  of  Solomon,  and  that,  out  of 
consideration  for  his  allies,5  Tyre  and  Byblus  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  the  Canaanites.  It  only  follows  that  in  the 
author's  time  there  was  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
central  position  which  Sidon  had  once  occupied  in  relation 
to  Phoenician  commerce  and  traffic  on  the  sea.6  The  supposi- 
tion that  Tyre  is  to  be  grouped  under  nn  is  groundless.7 

nn — the  position  assigned  to  this  people  immediately 
after  Sidon  marks  it  out  as  of  ancient  standing.  The  form 
of  the  word  without  *—  although  a  plural  B^n,  instead  of 
■^'s  n[?  ^3>  is  elsewhere  very  common,  implies  a  racial  designa- 
tion of  a  more  than  usually  comprehensive  description.  In 
the  period  extending  from  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
to  that  of  the  twentieth,  the  Cheta  were,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  the  dominant  people  in  Syria,  in  the 
country  between  the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far 
as  into  Asia  Minor.  Brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Egyptians  by  Thutmosis  in.,  they  soon  pressed  farther  south 
again,  and   as   is   now  seen   from  the  Tell  Amarna  tablets, 

1  Justin,  xviii.  3  ;  Curtius,  Derebus  gestis  Alexandria  iv.  1.  15,  iv.  4.  15. 
Homer  knows  it  alone  of  all  the  Phoenician  cities. 

2  E.g.  1  Kings  v.  20,  xvi.  31  ;  Dent.  iii.  9  ;  Josh.  xiii.  6,  etc.     So,  too, 
in  Homer. 

3  F.  Jeremias,  Tyrus,  1891,  p.  47. 

4  Halevy,  Eecherches  Bibliqaes,  viii.  202.  5  1  Kings  v.  15  ft'.,  32. 
,;  See  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  190. 

7  Knohel,  Die  Volkertafel,  323  ft. 
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already  under  Amenophis  in.  and  iv.  threatened  the 
Phoenician  coast  cities  hitherto  subject  to  Egypt.  The 
campaigns  of  Seti  I.  and  Eamses  n.  brought  Palestine, 
indeed,  again  completely  under  Egypt,  but  in  Northern  Syria 
the  Cheta  held  the  upper  hand.1  From  about  B.C.  1100 
onward  much  to  the  same  effect  is  said  about  the  Hatti  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  From  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  after  the  incorporation  of  these  lands  in  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  the  name  occurs  in  Assyrian  notices  only  with  refer- 
ence to  Palestine.2  The  personal  names  of  these  old  Hatti 
are  said  not  to  be  Semitic.3  Halevy  seeks  to  prove  the 
contrary.4  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  biblical 
Hatti  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  Syrian  Hatti, 
and  that  the  name  was  only  mistakenly  and  erroneously 
transferred  to  a  Canaanitish  people.5  Among  the  Israelites 
also,  in  Solomon's  time  and  later,  Hittite  kings  in  Syria  were 
still  quite  well  known.6  The  Hitti  in  Palestine  may  have 
been  remnants  of  that  great  people.  There  is  matter  for 
reflection  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Sindjerli  inscriptions  a 
language  makes  its  appearance  which  is  closely  related  to  the 
Canaanite.  In  any  case  the  author  has  in  view  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  nn  who  lived  in  Canaan.  In  the  enumera- 
tions of  the  Canaanite  peoples,  they  often  stand  in  the  fore- 
ground. As  a  collective  name  for  all  the  Canaanite  peoples, 
like  "0JJ33  or  nox,  the  cnn  occur  in  A  and  in  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  45, 
perhaps  also  in  1  Kings  xi.  1.  Within  the  bounds  of  Canaan 
the  Hittites  appear  at  Hebron  in  Gen.  xxiii.  according  to  A  ; 
in  the  mountains,  Num.  xiii.  29;  in  the  north  on  Lebanon 
and  Hermon,  Judg.  i.  26,  hi.  3  (LXX.  comp.  Josh.  xi.  3). 

1  See  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §§  176,  220,  233  ff. 

2  Schrader,  KOF.  225 ff.;  KAT2  107  if.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt  and  the 
O.T.  vol.  i.  pp.  91-95]. 

3  Sayce,  Schrader,  KAT.2 109  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.i.  p.93f.]. 

4  Recherches  Bibliques,  xii.  270  ff.      Comp.  also   Halevy,   Melanges  de 
Critique,  30  ff. 

5  Schrader,  KAT.2  110  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  vol.  i.  p.  94 f.]. 

6  2  Sam.  xxiv.    6,  LXX.  Luciani  ;    1   Kings  x.  29  ;  2  Kings  vii.  6. 
Comp.  Josh.  i.  4. 
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Four  Canaanite  tribes  follow  which  belong  to  Canaan 
proper. 

,p!Q> — the  population  which  dwelt  in  and  around  Jebiis 
(Jerusalem).1 

nbN — LXX.  'Afioppalos,  perhaps  properly  dweller  in  the 
highlands,  Num.  xiii.  29,  from  ibx  =  T'DX,  Isa.  xvii.  d,2^eak, 
height.  The  Amorite  appears  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah,  reaching  far  south,  and  in  the  times  before  Moses 
in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  also,  frecpuently  as  the 
most  vigorous  and  warlike  among  the  tribes  there.2  In  B 
and  D3  noxn  is  the  collective  name  of  the  pre-Israelite 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  as  "01733  is  in  C.  Similarly  the  land 
Amar  is  the  designation  of  Palestine  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,4  or  more  exactly,  of  the  eastern  and  western 
hill  country  as  far  as  Lebanon.5  In  the  Tell  Amarna  letters 
the  name  Amurra  has  been  found.6  A  specimen  of  the 
Amorite  language  is  given  in  Deut.  iii.   9. 

T?"1? — also  elsewhere  mentioned  in  lists  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,7  but  their  locality  has  not  been  more  particularly 
determined.8 

*?0 — perhaps  those  dwelling  in  iftn ; 9  in  agreement  with 
this,  communities  of  them  are  mentioned  in  Shechem  (ch. 
xxxiv.  2)  and  in  Gibeon  (Josh,  ix.) ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7. 
In  Judg.  iii.   3,  Josh.  xi.    3,  according    to  which    they  also 

1  Num.  xiii.  29  ;  Josh.  xi.  3,  xviii.  28  ;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  10  ff.;  2  Sam. 
v.  6  ff. 

2  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  338  [History  of  Israel,  i.  234]  ;  Schenkel's  Bibel- 
lexicon,  i.  117  f.,  iii.  516  f.;  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  57  f. 

3  Comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  2  ;  Amos  ii.  9  f. 

4  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §§  176,  180  ;  ZAT1V.  i.  127  i.,  iii.  306 ;  Budde, 
Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  346. 

6  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  xx.  in  RE  J.  xx.  473  f. 

c  J  A.  viii.  17,  p.  239,  and  viii.  18,  p.  173  ff,  from  letters  xl.  and  xcii. 
in  Winckler's  edition. 

7  In  Gen.  xv.  21  ;  Deut.  vii.  1  ;  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv.  11. 

8  Possibly  in  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xxiv.  11).  A  guess 
is  made  by  Ewald,  Geschichte,"  i.  334  [History  of  Israel,  i.  232,  viz.  that  the 
Tipyeacc  of  the  N.T.  represents  the  country  of  the  Girgashites]. 

;)  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  341  [History  of  Israel,  i.  237]. 
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dwelt  in  the  region  of  Lebanon-Hermon,  the  text  is 
disputed. 

The  fact  that  the  TJB,  i.e.  dwellers  in  open  villages 
(Dins),  peasants,  enumerated  among  the  Canaanites  elsewhere, 
including  ch.  xiii.  7,  xv.  20,  are  here  wanting,  may  be  explained 
from  this,  that  the  name  was  not  a  tribal  name,  but  only  the 
designation  of  a  particular  mode  of  life.1  But  according  to 
chs.  xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30,  Judg.  i.  4f.,  and  especially  Josh.  xvii.  15, 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  the  subjugated  remnants  of 
the  pre-Canaanite  population.2 

There  now  follow  five  other  non-Palestinian  peoples, 
properly  cities  or  districts  round  cities,  like  *&&].  We  may 
be  surprised  that  Byblus  fa})  and  Berytus,  both  frequently 
named  in  the  Tell  Amarna  tablets,  especially  Byblus,  are 
not  included.3  The  reason  for  this  has  not  yet  been 
established.4 

'PIJ? — Sam.  •'pny,  LXX.  and  Josephus,  'Apovfcalos,  to  be 
understood  of  ~"  Apicr)  or  "  Apical,  about  five  hours  north  of 
Tripolis,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  ;  the  Assyrian  is  Arka,5  and 
it  was  still  an  important  city  in  the  Roman  period.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades  an  important 
fortress,  now  in  ruins,  yet  rediscovered  in  a  Tell  Arka  and 
village  of  Arka.6 

iyp — Jerome  (Quaest.)  still  knew  of  the  ruins  of  a  city, 
Sin,  not  far  from  Arka;  and  Breydenbach  in  a.d.  1483 
found  a  village  of  Syn  about  two  miles  from  Nahr  Arka.  A 
mountain  stronghold,   Xwvav  (accus.),  on    Lebanon,  is  men- 

1  Ewald,  Geschichte,5  339  [History  of  Israel,  i.  235  f.]  ;  Delitzscli. 

2  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel,  335  ;  Biehm,  Handworterbuch,  1193. 

3  De  Goeje,  ThT.  iv.  238. 

4  Conjectures  will  be  found  in  Movers,  Phonhier,  ii.  1,  103  ff. 

5  Schrader,  KGF.  450 f.;  KAT?  104  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt,  and  the  O.T. 
i.  87];  Delitzscb,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  ?  282.  Also  in  the  Tell  Amarna 
letters  ;  see  ZDPV.  xiii.  145. 

8  Winer,  Bealworterbuch ;  Tueb,  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  ;  Robinson, 
Neue  Biblische  Forschungen,  754  ff.  [Later  Biblical  Besearches  in  Palestine, 
1854]. 
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tioned  by  Strabo.1  It  is  said  also  to  be  met  with  in  Assyrian 
as  Sianu.2 

,"!J"1^ — LXX.  'ApdBioi.  The  best  known  town  of  the 
name  is  the  island  city  Aradus,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  only  in  the  eighth  century,  according  to  Strabo,  by 
fugitives  from  Sidon.3  It  has  been  wrongly  concluded  4  from 
this  that  there  were  previously  no  Arvadians.  Arvadian  ships 
are  mentioned  under  Tiglath  Pilesar  I.,5  and  war  was  made 
upon  Aradus  by  Thutmes  iii.g  We  also  meet  with  the  name 
in  the  Tell  Amarna  letters.7  The  settlement  on  the  main- 
land, subsequently  called  Antaradus,  right  opposite  the  island, 
must  therefore  be  very  old.  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11  mentions 
the  inhabitants  of  Arvad  as  Tyrian  soldiers  and  sailors. 
They  had  their  own  kings,  and  in  earlier  times  their  power 
must  have  extended  far  down  the  coast  and  into  the  land  of 
Hamath.8  Aradus,  south  of  Carmel,  the  island  Aradus  near 
Crete,  and  the  island  Aradus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  stood 
perhaps  in  some  connection  with  them.9 

^py — the  city  or  fortress  of  Hifivpa,  Xl[xvpo<;,  south  of 
Aradus  and  north  of  Tripolis.10  It  must  have  been,  in  the 
older  times,  of  great  importance.  From  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  Thutmosis  in.,  Samar  became  a  principal  bulwark 
of  Egyptian  supremacy.11  In  the  Tell  Amarna  letters,  extremely 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  Sumura  or  Sumur  ;  this  is  equally 

1  xvi.  2.  18. 

2  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  282.  Sec  further  Knobel,  Die 
Volkertafel,  328. 

3  xvi.  2.  13.     Comp.  Eusebius,  Chron.  Armeii.  ii.  173. 

4  De  Goeje,  ThT.  iv.  238  f. 

5  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  281. 

6  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  190. 

'  ZDPV.  xiii.  145  ;  J  A.  viii.  17,  p.  267  f. 

8  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  12  if.;  Herodotus,  vii.  98  ;  Arrian,  Anabasis  Alexandron, 
ii.  13. 

9  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel,  193,  330:  see  further,  Schrader,  KAT.2 
104  f.  [Cuneiform Inscrvptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  p.  87  f.] ;  Winer,  Realworterbuch? 
i.  91  ;  Furrer  in  ZDPV.  viii.  16  ;  Baedeker,  Palastina*  144. 

10  Mentioned  by  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  12  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  5.  §  77  f. ;  Mela, 
i.  12  ;  Ptolemy,  v.  15.  4,  and  Stephanus  Byzant. 

11  Brugsch,  Geschichte,  309  ;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  220. 
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the  case  with  Si-mir-ra  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  from  the 
time  of  Tiglath  Pilesar  n.  onward.1  The  name  is  still  pre- 
served in  a  village  Sumra.2  Emesa  (Hims)  given  by  Jerome, 
and  also  by  the  Jerusalem  Targum  and  Saadia,  does  not 
require  consideration. 

T"??. — the  well  known,  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  also 
in  the  Egyptian3  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  down  to  Sargon's4 
time,  frequently  named  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  capital  of 
an  independent  empire  into  whose  territory  Israel's  border 
reached  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  under  Jeroboam  n. 
Under  the  Seleucidae  its  name  was  changed  to  Epiphania; 
but  the  natives  continue,  down  to  the  present  day,  to  call  it 
by  its  old  name.5 

'J1  ivbi  nnxi — ch.  ix.  1 9  shows  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
a  forcible  scattering  or  dislodgment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites  (von  Bohlen),  but  only  to  an  extension  of  population, 
and  that  as  ver.  19  shows,  not  by  means  of  colonies,  but 
within  the  bounds  of  Canaan.  The  word  *pWS3n,  however,  in 
ver.  19,  used  unquestionably  in  the  narrower  sense  of  dwellers 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Syrian  coast  land,  must  be  so  understood  here  also.  Only 
in  course  of  time  did  the  Canaanites  spread  themselves  so 
widely,  sc.  in  Canaan  proper,  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
in  later  times  found  to  be  the  case  (chs.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7).  It 
is  not  implied  in  what  is  said  here,  that  Sidon  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  extension.  '31  "iriNl  does  not  look  like  a 
later  interpolation  (Schrader).  Besides,  for  what  purpose 
could  it  have  been  made  ?  On  the  other  hand,  'y\  -iriNl  would 
be  meaningless,  if  previously  none  of  the  Canaanites  proper 
except  nn  had  been  named. 

1  Schrader,  KAT.2  105  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  89]. 

2  Baedeker,  Palastina2  442.  3  Brugach,  Geschichte,  331,  556. 

4  Schrader,  KAT.2  105  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  89]; 
Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  275  If. 

5  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  6.  2.  See  Winer,  Gesenius,  Thesaurus; 
Baedeker,  Palastina2  462  f.  On  the  so-called  Hamath  Inscriptions,  see 
E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  197. 
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Ver.  19.  The  boundaries  of  the  Canaanites  in  Caanan 
proper  or  west  of  the  Jordan,  from  Sidon  in  the  north  to 
Gaza  in  the  south  and  Lesha  in  the  east. 

'~I3N3 — ver.  30,  chs.  xiii.  10,  xxv.  18,  in  the  adverbial 
accusative,  "  as  thou  comest " ;  for  the  fuller  form  I^S"1^1 
toivards,  in  the  direction  of. 

Gerar,  see  ch.  xx.  1 ,  lay  further  south  than  Gaza ;  and 
'"■ttT'W,  regarded  by  Kautzsch-Socin  as  an  interpolation,  is 
consequently  a  more  exact  determination  than  JTTia  '3.  Its 
frontier  went  in  the  direction  of  Gerar,  that  is,  far  to  the 
south,  down  to  Gaza,  the  well-known  city  in  Philistia.  It 
also  went  in  the  direction  of  the  cities  of  Sodom,  etc.,2  that 
is,  eastward  to  Lesha.  On  the  four  cities  'y\  mo,  see  notes 
on  ch.  xiv.  2. 

Lesha  is  not  met  with  elsewhere.  KaXkippoT),  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Wadi  Zerqa  Ma'in,  the  celebrated 
bathing  resort  with  hot  springs  3  which  the  Jews  gave  as  their 
identification,4  lies  too  far  north.  According  to  the  analogy 
of  the  foregoing  statement,  one  expects  rather  a  place  on 
this  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  of  the  Ghor.  In  any  case,  the 
author,  in  what  he  says  regarding  boundaries,  has  in  view  the 
very  earliest  times  (comp.  ch.  xix.  29).  The  proposal  to  cor- 
rect y&?  mto  ntJ>?  or  DtJ>?  in  order  thereby  to  obtain  Laish, 
that  is,  Dan,  as  the  northern  border  of  Canaan  proper,5  has 
the  analogy  of  n?iT"iy  against  it.  |fev,6  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,7  is  also  unsuitable,  because  the  article  would  then 
be  required. 

Ver.  20.  From  A,  see  ver.  5. 

Vv.  21-31.  The  Semites  or  peoples  midway  between  the 
others. 

1  Ch.  xix.  22  ;  2  Sam.  v.  25  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  46 ;  Ewald,  2946. 

2  0*3^1 — i"noj?1>  Kautzsch-Socin  conjecture  to  be  also  an  addition. 

3  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  5  ;  Antiquities,  xvii.  6.  5  ;  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  5.  §  72  ;  Ptolemy,  v.  16.  9. 

4  Jerusalem  Targum.     Also  Jerome. 

5  Wellhausen,  JBDTh.  xxi.  403  f.  fi  Joshua,  xv.  2. 
7  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  viii.  164. 

DILLMANN. — I.  24 
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Ver.  21.  According  to  G ;  comp.  ch.  iv.  26.  The  way  in 
which  Shem  is  here  introduced  as  father  of  all  the  Hebrews 
and  as  the  elder  brother  of  Japheth,  is  foreign  to  A,  and 
related  to  the  passage,  ch.  ix.  18  ff.1  When  he  comes  to 
Shem  the  author  thinks  immediately  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
their  significance  in  the  history  of  salvation. 

l3JP32r^3 — of  all  the  peoples  descended  from  Eber,  namely, 
of  those  to  be  mentioned  in  ver.  25  ff.,  etc.,2  but  specially  of 
the  Israelites.  It  is  not  necessary  to  regard  ^'p?  as  an 
insertion 3  by  E  to  bring  about  harmony  with  A,  even  if  it  is 
the  case  that  in  G  13J?  is  immediately  descended  from  Shem. 

?Vian  np'1  *ns — not :  brother  of  the  great,  i.e.  older,  Japheth* 
which  would  involve  an  erroneous  statement  in  point  of  fact,5 
and  would  be  expressed  by  Tdin  nr|3  not  ?i"T3,6  but :  the  elder 
brother  of  Japheth.  This  remark  is  made  in  order  to  remove 
the  impression  that  Shem,  because  last  dealt  with,  was  the 
youngest.7  If  the  remark  is  due  to  G  and  not  to  B,  it 
follows  that  in  G  also  Japheth  was  treated  of  before  Shem. 
Further,  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  say  'an  on  TIK,  we 
may  infer,  although  not  inevitably,  that  in  G  Ham  (ch.  ix.  24) 
was  the  youngest  of  Noah's  sons. 

Ver.  22  f.  The  sons  of  Shem,  according  to  A.  The 
enumeration  begins  with  the  south-east,  proceeds  northward 
(yet  see  on  ver.  22),  and  then  from  north  to  west,  and  ends 
to  the  south  of  the  northern  series.  The  five  names  are  names 
of  peoples  and  countries.  The  group  of  peoples  united 
together  under  the  common  name  of  Shem  seems  to  have 
been  determined  partly  by  relationship  of  language  and  race, 
partly  by  various  kinds  of  connection  with  Semitic  empires. 

1  Ch  ix.  18,  24.     Comp.  chs.  xi.  29,  xxii.  21. 

2  Chs.  (xi.  16  ff.),  xix.  37  f.,  xxii.  21  ff.,  xxv.  1  ff.,  12  ff.,  xxxvi.  1  ff. 

3  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  221. 

4  LXX.,  Symmachus,  Massoretes,  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Luther,  Mercerus, 
Piscator,  Clericus,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Dathe,  Kohler,  Geschichte,  i.  54  f. 

s  Ch.  ix.  23,  26  ff. 

G  Chs.  ix.  24,  xxvii.  1,  15,  42  ;  1  Kings  ii.  22.  In  Gen.  xliv.  12  and 
1  Sam.  xvii.  13  the  context  determines  the  sense. 

7  Tuch,  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  Budde,  Die  biblische  Unjeschichte,  306. 
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The  existence  of  the  Persian  Empire  in  its  extent  from  Elam 
(Persia)  to  Lyclia  is  certainly  not  presupposed  by  it,1  for  many 
lands  and  peoples  belonged  to  the  Persian  Empire  which  A 
reckons  not  to  Shem,  but  to  Japheth  or  Ham.  It  is  more 
to  the  purpose  to  raise  the  question  whether  A  may  not 
originally  after  D^y  have  read  also  "1JH8FI,8  which  may  then 
have  been  erased  by  R  on  account  of  ver.  10,  or  whether  A 
may  not  have  included  Babylonia  in  Elam,  on  which  it  was 
for  a  time  dependent. 

2?Hy — a  people  and  land  east  of  the  Lower  Tigris,  south  of 
Assyria  and  Media,  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  corresponding 
more  or  less  to  the  later  Susiana  and  Elymais.  An  exact 
geographical  delimitation  of  it,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  is 
now  impossible ;  but  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  not  even  in  Dan.  viii.  2,  does  Elam  embrace 
Persia,3  much  less  every  country  as  far  as  India.4  On  the 
history  of  Elam,  which  about  B.C.  2300-2100  was  supreme 
in  Babylonia  also,5  and  was  subsequently  linked  in  its  fortunes 
to  the  Assyrian-Babylonian-Persian  Empire,  see  further  Noldeke 
and  E.  Meyer.6  In  Assyrian  it  is  called  'Earn  or  'EamtiJ 
in  Old  Persian  Uvaja  or  (H)ilja,  which  in  the  classical  authors 
is  Uxii  or  (H)uxii,  and  from  which  is  derived  the  modern 
Khuzistan.  Eegarding  the  language  of  Elam  in  the  earliest 
times  we  know  nothing  certain ;  yet  it  is  possible  that 
Semites  early  had  settlements  in  the  plains  on  the  Tigris, 
Choaspes  and  Eulaeus,  while  the  Kisseans  (p.  331)  held  pos- 
session of  the  eastern  and  northern  mountainous  parts.8 

1  De  Goeje,  ThT.  iv.  251  f.;  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  i.  338. 
2SeeIsa.  xi.  11. 

3  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  6.  4,  and  later  writers. 

4  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  9. 

5  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §§  135-137  ;  Miirdter-Delitzsch,2  Geschichte  von 
Assyr.  u.  Babyl.  82  f. 

6  Nbldeke  in  GGN.    1874,   p.    173  ff. ;  E.    Meyer,  Geschichte,   §§   272, 
373  ff. 

7  Schrader,  KAT.2  Ill  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  vol.  i.  p.  96] ; 
Delitzsch,  Wo  lay  das  Paradies  ?  320  ff. 

8  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  320  f. 
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■n#K — mainly  upon  the  east  side  of  the  middle  Tigris 
between  Armenia,  Susiana,  and  Media  (Aturia,  Adiabene), 
though  its  extent  is  not  exactly  determinable.1  It  was  named 
after  the  old  capital  Asur  (see  ver.  12)  and  the  God  Asur.2 
It  is  now  certain  that  the  Assyrians  spoke  a  Semitic  language. 

"IBbS'iK — since  Bochart  pretty  generally  understood  of 
'AppajraxiTis?  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Upper  Zab, 
east  of  Karduchia  or  Gordyene,  a  name  retained  among  the 
Armenians  in  the  form  Aghbak,  among  the  Kurds  in  the  form 
Albak,4  and  frequently  occurring  as  far  back  as  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  in  the  form  Arbaha?  or  Arabha?  This  inter- 
pretation of  nsjosrix  leaves  the  ns?,  however,  unexplained.  It 
is  hardly  admissible  to  seek  assistance  from  an  Armenian 
sat  or  gara?  There  is  more  in  favour  of  following  Josephus  8 
who  makes  the  descendants  of  'ApcpagdBr)?  Chaldeans,  and 
takes  n^3  to  be  the  dhbo,  Chaldeans,  and  epK  to  be  a  word 
meaning  boundary,  territory  (Arabic),  or  something  similar.9 
It  may  then  with  reason  be  objected10  to  the  locating  of  this 
land  of  Chaldea  in  Arrapachitis,  that  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
never  speak  of  Chaldeans  in  those  regions,  and  that  Xenophon 
is  the  first  who  mentions  Chaldeans  there,11  and  even  then, 
according  to  Schrader,  in  consequence  of  his  confusing  them 
with  the  Chalybians.12  In  view  of  the  geography  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  we  should  rather  have  to  seek  the  land  of  the 

1  See  further,  Dio  Cassius,  lxviii.  28,  and  Strabo,  xvi.  1.  1  ff. 

2  Schrader,  KAT.2  35  f.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  35-37],  and 
in  Kiehm,  Handicorterbuch,  99  ff. ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  252  f. 
On  the  later  history  of  the  name,  see  Noldeke  in  Hermes,  v.  458  ff. 

G  Ptolemy,  vi.  1.  2. 

4  Kiepert  in  MB  AW.  1859,  p.  200;  Lagarde,  Armenische  Studien, 
§  55  ;  Mittheilungen,  i.  225  ;  Noldeke,  Neusyrische  Grammatik,  xx. 

5  Schrader,  KGF.  164,  167. 

6  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  124f. 

7  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  i.  54.  8  Eusebius,  Jerome,  etc. 

9  Schlozer  in  Eichhorn's  Bepertorium,  viii.  137 ;  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Ewald,  Geschichte*  i.  405  [History  of  Israel,  i.  282  f.]  ;  Gesenius,  Knobel. 

10  Schrader  in  ZDMG.  xxvii.  398  ff. 

11  See  in  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  720. 

12  But  see,  on  the  contrary,  Kittel  in  TliStW.  vii.  216  ff. 
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Chaldeans  in  the  South,1  but  not  for  instance  in  Akkadia  or 
Babylonia,2  since  this  country  was  quite  well  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  by  other  names  than  these.  Long  before  the 
Chaldeans  founded  the  new  Babylonian  Empire,  they  had 
settlements  in  the  "  coast  land  "  of  Babylonia.  Whence  and 
when  they  came  there  is  not  yet  established.  Chaldeans 
certainly  wandered  about  farther  north  also,  in  the  deserts.3 
Seeing  then  that  Kardunial,  by  which  subsequently  the 
Assyrians  designated  Babylonia  as  a  whole,  was  originally  the 
name  of  the  Babylonian  coast  land,  and  means  land  of  the 
Chaldeans  (ias,  Kassitic  =  earth,  land),4  it  does  not  seem 
impossible  that  "TC>3Ens  should  be  applied  to  the  territory  of 
the  Chaldeans  from  the  Persian  Gulf  northwards.  This 
would  explain,  otherwise  than  by  the  conjecture  on  p.  371, 
why  "ijbb"  is  not  numbered  among  the  sons  of  Asshur.  The 
geographical  principle  of  arrangement  in  the  enumeration 
assumed  on  p.  370  would  then  give  place  to  a  political  one. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Hebrews 
still  have  the  original  pronunciation  IBO,  not  Kaldu  and 
Kardu.  But  however  one  may  now  explain  IBOaiK, 
whether  as  Arrapachitis  or  as  the  South  Babylonian  land 
of  the  Chaldeans,  in  any  case  the  derivation  of  the 
name  from  the  Aryan  Aryapakshata 5  no  longer  requires 
consideration. 

"vb — Sam.  lb,  Lydians.  The  reason  for  including  the 
Lydians  among  the  Semites  has  not  hitherto  been  explained. 
In  respect  of  language,  the  Lydians  were  not  Semites,  nor 
were  the  Mysians  and  Carians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 

1  Neuville,  Revue  des  questions  historiques,  xxviii.  414  ff. 

2  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  255  f.  ;  Schrader,  KAT.- 113  f.  [Cunei- 
form Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  i.  97  f.];  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  i.  338 
[Prolegomena  to  History  of  Israel,  1885,  p.  313]  ;  Budde,  Die  biblische 
Urgeschichte,  444. 

3  Gen.  xxii.  22  ;  Job  i.  17. 

4  Tiele,  Geschichte,  79 ;  Winckler,  Untersuchungen  zur  Altorient. 
Geschichte,  135  f.,  comp.  47  ft*. 

5  "  The  Arya  lying  to  one  side  "  :  von  Bolden,  Tucli. 
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were  related  to  them.1  There  can  also  be  no  question  of  their 
belonging  to  a  Semitic  empire,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  Assyrian 
Empire  is  supposed  to  be  concerned,  for  that  empire  never 
extended  to  Lydia.  The  first  related  contact  is  when  Asshur- 
banipal  afforded  help  to  Gyges  against  the  Kimmerians,  but 
he  never  held  sway  in  Lydia.2  In  favour  of  the  existence  of 
remote  relations  with  the  Semites  one  may  always  advance, 
if  not  the  legendary  descent  of  their  first  king  Agron  from 
Ninos  and  Belos,3  yet  certainly  the  manifold  instances  of 
contact  with  Syrian  cults  and  customs  common  to  them  and 
other  peoples  of  Asia  Minor.4  Whether  those  influences  of 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  culture  were  communicated  directly 5  or 
mediately  through  the  Hatti6  (see  p.  363  f.),  whose  power  (?) 
penetrated  far  into  Asia  Minor,  is  still  uncertain.  In  addition 
it  may  be  assumed  that  for  the  author  the  name  t6  was  not 
yet  limited  to  the  far  West,  but  included  a  fairly  large  group 
of  peoples.  There  is  another  explanation  of  the  matter, 
namely,  that  the  author  by  Lud  means  to  designate  the 
Retcnu?  the  dwellers  in  the  plain  of  Syria,  opponents  of  the 
Egyptians,  especially  of  Thutmosis  in.  Where  Tb  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  ver.  13),  the  African  lb 
is  to  be  understood.  The  hypothesis  of  a  great  Semitic 
people,  Lud,  of  which  Amalek,  the  Amorites,  the  Philistines, 
the  Egyptian  Ludim,  and  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor  are 
supposed  to  be  parts  (Knobel),  is  a  fiction. 

DiK — name  of  a  people  rather  than  a  country,  and  includ- 
ing more  than  Syria,  so  that  where  special  accuracy  is  desired, 

1  Herodotus,  i.  171.  See  against  Lassen  in  ZDMG.  x.  382  f.,  especially 
Lagarde,  Gesammelte  Alhandlungen,  266  f.,  and  Noldeke  in  Schenkel's 
Bibellexicon,  iv.  63  f . 

2  Tiele,  Geschichte,  359  ;  Schrader,  KA  T.2  114  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.and 
the  O.T.  i.  98  f.]. 

3  Herodotus,  i.  7. 

4  Lenorniant,  Be'rose,  146  ff.;  Legende  de  Sdmirwmis}56&.  ;  Kiepert,  A  lie 
Geographic,  §  109. 

5  Renan,  Histoire  d.  Isr.  iii.  143.  u  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte,  §  255  ff. 

7  See  Schrader,  KAT2  114  [Cuneiform  InscrvpU.  and  the  O.T.  i. 
98  f J. 
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a  qualification  is  used,  such  as  Aram  of  the  two  rivers,  Aram 
of  Damascus,  etc.  It  therefore  designates  peoples  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  as  far  as  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Tigris 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Taurus,  which,  in  later  times,  were 
reckoned  to  Armenia,  and  even  as  far  as  Cilicia.1  The  spread 
of  these  peoples,  however,  over  those  wide  countries  is  to  be 
understood  as  having  come  about  only  gradually,2  especially 
under  pressure  from  the  Hatti.  tn«  does  not  mean  highland. 
The  primitive  form  was  Aram.3 

Ver.  23.  Four  branches  of  this  widely-spread  people  are 
given  prominence  as  sons  of  Aram,  words  wanting  in  1  Chron. 
i.  17.  These  must  have  been  of  importance  in  the  earliest 
times ;  but  subsequently  their  names  became  obscure,  or  sank 
altogether  out  of  view,  so  that  now  they  cannot  all  be 
identified. 

py  is  the  best  known  of  them.  The  name  occurs  in  ch. 
xxii.  21  as  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor;  in  ch.  xxxvi.  28  as 
that  of  a  section  of  his(?)  descendants  belonging  to  those  grouped 
under  the  name  Horites ;  in  Job  i.  1  as  that  of  a  people  lying 
north-east  of  Edom.  In  Jer.  xxv.  20,  according  to  the  Mas- 
soretic  text,  we  read  of  kings  of  the  land  of  Uz.  In  Lam.  iv. 
2 1 ,  Massoretic  text,  it  is  said  that  Edomites  were  scattered  over 
the  land  of  Uz.  According  to  Josephus,4  Uz  was  the  founder 
of  Trachonitis  and  Damascus.  Ptolemy5  mentions  Alalrai  in 
the  desert  west  of  the  Euphrates.  All  this  points  to  a  people 
widely  spread  in  Southern  Syria  and  the  desert,  especially  in 
the  region  which  extends  from  the  Hauran  and  Damascus. 
Fried.  Delitzsch6  thinks  that  he  has  found  the  name  piy  in 
an  inscription  of  Shalmanassar  n.  Eobertson  Smith 7  regards 
piy  as  a  comprehensive  designation  for  all  the  tribes  which 

1  Strabo,  xiii.  4.  6.  2  Ch.  xxii.  20  ff. ;  Amos  ix.  7. 

3  On  the  Aramu,  Arimu  of  the  Assyrians,  see  Schrader,  KGF.  109  ff. ; 
KAT?  115 ff.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  "and  the  O.T.  vol.  i.  p.  100f.]; 
Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  257 f.  On  the  later  history  of  the  name, 
see  Noldeke  in  ZDMG.  xxv.  113  ff. 

4  Antiquities,  i.  6.  4.  5  v.  19.  2.  c  In  ZKSF.  ii.  97. 
7  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  1885,  p.  261. 
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worshipped  the  same  god,  py,  Arabic,  eAud.  Glaser l  wishes  to 
localise  py  in  Arabia,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Serat  [Sherat] 
range,  extending  north  beyond  Juhaina,  and  southward  as  far 
as  'Asir ! 

^in — interpreted  by  Josephus  and  others  of  Armenia,  by 
Bochart  of  XoXofiorrjvr)  in  Armenia,  in  the  gloss  quoted  by 
Syncellus  of  the  MwyapBoi,,  is  usually  explained  by  the  name 
Hulch,  which  still  adheres  to  lake  Huleh  in  Galilee  and  the 
marshy  district  round  about  that  lake,2  but  appears  also  in 
the  name  of  a  district  between  Emesa  and  Tripolis.3  This 
reference,  however,  offers  little  help,  for  the  word  may  be 
a  nomen  ajjpcllativum  there  also.  Pliny4  mentions  a  tribe  of 
Hylatac  between  the  Hemeseni  and  the  Ituraei.  A  district 
Huli{y)a  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Kashiar,  i.e.  Mons 
Masius,  is  said 5  to  be  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Asurnasirpal.      But  this  is  still  in  need  of  confirmation.6 

ina  can  no  longer  be  identified.  Conjectures  may  be 
seen  in  Winer's  Bealworterbuch.  Knobel's  7  explanations  from 
Arabian  genealogies  fail  to  yield  any  acceptable  results.  The 
same  may  also  be  said  of  the  attempts  of  Glaser.8 

t£*B — for  which  the  Samar.  has  nk>d,  the  LXX.  Moaox, 
and  1  Chron.  i.  17  'H^'p  (also  Ps.  cxx.  5  ?),9  is  understood  by 
Josephus  of  the  Mrjaavaloi  at  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  (Syr.  ■  » Vn).  This  probably  results  from  a  con- 
fusion with  Nf»  of  ver.  30,  for  they  are  too  far  south. 
There  is  just  as  little  ground  for  seeking  Mash  in  the  oases 
of  the  Jebel  Shammar,  in  El  Jauf,  and  in  the  adjoining  district 
of  el  Kasim  in  Arabia.10      On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 

1  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Geschichte  u.  Geographic  Arabiens,  ii.  411  ff. 

2  Rosenmiiller,  Alterthums  Kunde,  i.  2.  253  ;  comp.  Ov~ha.dx,  Josephus, 
Antiquities,  xv.  10.  3,  xvii.  2.  1. 

3  Edrisi  in  Rosenmiiller,  Analecta  Arabica,  iii.  16. 

4  v.  §  81.  s  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  259. 

8  See  Schrader,  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  i.  87.         7  Volkertafel,  235  f. 
,s  Skizze  der  Geschichte  und  Geographic  Arabiens,  p.  421  f. 

9  But  see  ver.  2. 

10  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Geschichte  und  Geographic  Arabiens,  pp.  275  ff.,  419  ff. 
He  makes  no  distinction  between  {j>o,  NE^D  and  NtPD- 
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to  be  said  in  favour  of  Moris  Mas-ius,  north  of  Nisibis,1  a 
mountain  range  which  divides  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia,2 
and  in  which  the  |«vn  5<ru  rises,3  if  only  it  were  certain  that 
the  name  is  an  Old  Aramaic  one.  The  Assyrians  call  this 
mountain  by  another  name.  What  they  call  mat  Mash  is  the 
great  Syro-Arabian  desert ; i  but  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to 
explain  W?,  the  name  of  the  people,  from  this.  Nor  is  there 
meantime  any  explanation  of  %V  to  be  got  from  the  account  in 
S.  A.  Smith's  Keilinschriftliche  Texte  Asurbanipals  II.  p.  43, 
in  which  draught  horses  from  Kush  and  from  Mash  are 
mentioned. 

Ver.  24.  An  addition  by  B,  by  means  of  which  the 
genealogy  of  0  (Shem,  Eber,  Peleg)  is  to  be  harmonised 
with  that  of  A  in  ch.  xi.  1 0  ff. 

Vv.  25-30.  From  C,  continuation  of  ver.  21.  From 
Eber,  son  of  Shem,  Peleg  and  Yoktan  are  descended. — 1??,  see 
ch.  iv.  18. 

Peleg,  without  doubt  the  same  name  as  in  ch.  xi.  18,  has 
here  at  the  same  time  the  function  of  marking  off  a  section 
in  the  new  history  of  man.  In  his  days  the  earth,  i.e.  not 
the  continents  of  the  earth  (Keerl),  nor  Yoktan  and  Peleg, 
(Knobel),  but  the  population  of  the  earth  (chs.  ix.  19,  xi.  1),  was 
divided.  Upon  the  assumption  that  this  etymological  note 
is  derived  from  C,  the  dividing  must  be  referred  to  the  history 
in  ch.  xi.  1-9,5  although  the  time  of  Peleg  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  there.  By  itself  certainly  it  might  also  be  intended 
to  signify  G  a  division  of  territory  by  treaty  or  by  the  will  of 
a  sovereign.7  In  that  case  it  would  have  to  be  assumed  that 
the  expression  aba  was  used  instead  of  pbn  just  for  the  sake  of 
the  etymology.     The  remark  p»n— H3  would  then  have  to  be 

1  Bochart,  Micliaelis.  2  Strabo,  xi.  14.  2  ;  Ptolemy,  v.  18.  2. 

3  See  Gesenius,  Thesaurus ;  ZDMG.  xxxiii.  328. 

4  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  242  f.;  Schrader,  Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek,  ii.  221  ff. 

5  Delitzsch,  comp.  Ps.  Iv.  10  [9] ;  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgcschichte, 
383  f. 

(;  Ewald,  JD.  ix.  7.  '  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  8. 
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regarded  as  a  later  addition.  But  there  is  no  decisive  reason 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis. — We  cannot  determine  whether 
C  in  the  course  of  his  genealogy  mentioned  peoples  descended 
from  Peleg.  From  Yoktan  he  derives  the  Hebrew  or  Semitic 
Arabs. 

Ver.  26.  Yoktan,  because  of  biblical  statements,  appears 
in  Arabian  genealogists  under  the  name  Kahtan  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  pure  Arabs  in  Arabia  proper,  from  whom  are  dis- 
tinguished, on  the  one  hand,  the  subjugated  primitive  inhabit- 
ants, such  as  the  'Ad,  Thamiid,  Gadis,  etc.,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Abrahamide  Arabs  (Gen.  xxv.).  The  name  Kahtan 
is  said  to  be  still  extant  as  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  north 
of  Yemen,  and  as  the  name  of  a  tribe,1  but  this  affords  no 
reason  for  restricting  the  Yoktanides,  with  Knobel,  to  the 
south-west  of  Arabia.2  Thirteen  tribes  are  descended  from 
Yoktan.  Perhaps  one  of  these  names  is  an  addition,  in  which 
case  we  should  here  also  once  more  have  the  well-known 
number  twelve,  characteristic  among  the  Hebrew  peoples. 

"HiopN — the  pointing  ?$>  doubtless  presupposes  the  Arabic 
article ;  but  it  is  probable  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
Sabean  names,  we  have  bit,  a  divine  name,  together  with  ttio, 
derived  from  the  root  TV.3  No  tribe  of  this  name  has  been 
pointed  out  up  to  the  present.  The  'AWovfAatwrai  of  Ptolemy 
do  not  suit  here.4  Another  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  by 
Glaser.5 

%?f  —  Bochart  compares  the  2a\airr)vol  of  Ptolemy,6 
Knobel  a  tract  of  land  Salfie,7  which  extends  south-west  of 
San'a,  Osiander  Sulaf  or  Salif,  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Yemen.8 
Halevy  9  has  similarly  pointed  to  Silf,  the  most  eastern  district 

1  Knobel,  Volkertafel,  184. 

2  See  further,  Kremer,  Die  Siidarabische  Sage,  p.  24  ff. 

3  Halevy,  Melanges  critiques,  86  ;  D.  Miiller  in  ZDMG.  xxxvii.  18. 

4  Bochart.     On  the  opposite  side,  see  ZDMG.  xxii.  658. 

5  Skizze  der  Geschichte  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens,  425,  435. 

6  vi.  7.  23  (Sprenger,  §  343,  'AXa^wi). 

7  Nielmhr,  Arabien,  247,  AjdL.-. 

8  ZDMG.  xi.  153  ff. ;  comp.'Mordtmann  in  ZDMG.  xxxix.  228. 
11  Melanges  critiques,  86. 
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of  Yemen,  between  Yafa'  and  Hadramaut.  According  to 
Glaser,1  there  are  many  places  of  the  name  of  Salf  between 
Yemen  and  Hadramaut.2 

^.ipiVn — also  found  in  the  Sabean  inscriptions  3  as  mmin, 
and  retained  down  to  our  own  day  in  the  name  Hadramaut 
as  the  name  of  a  district,  east  of  Yemen,  on  the  ocean.  It 
is  identical  with  the  land  of  the  XarpafxcoTlrat,  one  of  the 
four  chief  tribes  4  which  inhabited  Southern  Arabia.  ZdfiaTa 
(ver.  7)  was  their  capital,  and  they  were  celebrated  for  their 
traffic  in  frankincense.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  'ArpapXrat, 
or  the  'ASpa/julrai,  or  both,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  this 
people.5  Anciently  Hadramaut  included  more  than  at  the 
present  day.6 

TV  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Since,  in  Hebrew, 
Sabean,  and  Geez  the  word  means  moon,  Bochart7  has 
thought  of  the  Banu  Hildl,  sons  of  the  new  moon,  or  Alilaei, 
in  the  north  of  Yemen ;  Michaelis,8  of  the  Bay  of  the  Moon 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Ghubb  el  Kamar  and  Jebcl 
el  Kamar,  in  Eastern  Hadramaut.9  But  the  worship  of  the 
moon  was  widely  spread  among  these  southern  Arabs.10 

d"J^l] — Sam.  DTHX,  not  identified,  for  the  'ASpapurac11  or 
Atramitae}1  which  Michaelis  and  others  adduce,  belong  to 
moim     Hadrameh13  is  unsuitable  phonologically.14 

1  Skizze  der  Geschichte  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens,  425. 

2  See  further  Kremer,  Die  Siidarabische  Sage,  26,  and  Sprenger,  Geogr. 
Arabiens,  p.  270. 

3  ZDMG.  xix.  239  ff.  4  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  2. 

5  See  ZDMG.  xix.  254,  xxii.  658,  xxx.  323,  xliv.  186  ;  Olshausen  in  tlie 
MB  AW.  1879,  p.  571  ff. 

G  On  Hadramaut,  see  de  Goeje,  Hadhramaut,  1886,  reprint  from  Revue 
coloniale  intern.  ;  L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg,  he  Hadh.  et  les  colonies  Arabes, 
Batav.  1886. 

7  Also  Halevy,  Melanges  critiques,  86. 

8  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Geschichte  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens,  425. 
0  See  Gesenius,  Thesaurus ;  Knobel,  Vblkertafel,  195. 

1,1  Further  in  Sprenger,  Geogr.  Arabiens,  p.  270. 

11  Ptolemy,  vi.  7.  10.  "  Pliny,  vi.  32,  xii.  30. 

13  Kremer,  Die  Siidarabische  Sage,  25. 

14  Further  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Gescldchte  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens,  4261'.,  435. 
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bnx — Sam.  bvx,  LXX.  Alltfk.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  19  also 
?n«Q  is  to  be  read.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs, 
Azal  was  the  old  name  of  the  capital  of  Yemen,  which,  since 
the  occupation  of  it  by  the  Abyssinians,  has  given  way  to  the 
name  San  a.1  The  correctness  of  the  tradition  is  contested 
by  Glaser,2  who  is  disposed  rather  to  place  Uzal  in  the 
district  of  Medina.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
.en  i  \]o]  named  in  the  letter  of  Bishop  Joannes  in  the  sixth 
century 3  are  to  be  identified  with  the  i>nx. 

*[?$*[ — not  identified.  The  name  seems  to  point  to  an 
abundance  of  palms  (Jjj),  so  that  Bochart  was  inclined  to 
think  of  the  Minaei i  who  lived  in  a  region  rich  in  date 
palms ;  Knobel,5  of  some  other  tribes. 

bty — in  1  Chron.  i.  22,  fjyy.  So  also  Sam.,  Vulgate, 
Josephus.  In  the  LXX.  Eva\  and  Te/SaX.  According  to 
Halevy,6  'Abil  is  at  the  present  day  the  name  of  a  district 
and  of  several  localities  in  Yemen.7 

^?^^ — not  discovered.  The  name  MdXi,  in  the  country 
of  frankincense  (Bochart)  in  Theophrastus,8  seems  to  be  a 
false  reading  (Michaelis).  With  the  genuine  Sabean  formation 
of  the  name  we  should  compare  "inj?E3X.9 

*9f — see  ver.  7. 

IBiN  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  times  of 
Solomon  onwards,  as  name  of  the  land  from  which  the  fleet 
of  Hiram  and  Solomon,  after  a  three  years'  voyage,  brought 
gold,  precious  stones,  sandal  wood,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks,10  a  land  the  gold  of  which  became  proverbial  as  fine 

1  Gesenius,  TJiesaurus ;  Knobel,  Volkertafel,  188  f. 

2  SMzze  der  Geschichte  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens,  i.  79,  81  f.,  ii.  427,  434  ff. 

3  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  [1719],  i.  361. 

4  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  18  ;  Pliny,  6.  §  161. 

5  Volkertafel,  196. 

(;  Melanges  critiques,  86. 

7  See  further,  Kremer,  Die  Siidarabische  Sage,  26 ;    Sprenger,  Geogr. 
Arabiens,  270;  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Geschichte  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens,  426  f. 

8  Historia  Plantarum,  ix.  4 

9  Halevy,  Melanges  critiques,  86 ;  D.  Miiller,  ZDMG.  xxxvii.  18. 

10  1  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  11,  22  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  18,  ix.  10. 
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gold.1  The  situation  of  this  gold  land  has  been  determined 
very  variously,2  because  the  statements  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
about  the  voyage  to  it  and  about  the  articles  of  commerce 
carried  back  from  it  have  been  made  the  starting-point  of 
investigation.  However,  the  Yoktanides,  and  therefore  also 
Ophir,  must,  according  to  ver.  30,  be  sought  for  in  Arabia. 
Further,  our  criterion  must  be  the  Hebrew  name,  and  not  the 
form  2o)cf)€ipd,  Hovcpeip,  etc.,  given  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
1  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Isaiah,  and  also  in  Josephus,3  for  this 
doubtless  itself  rests  upon  definite  guesses  made  about  the 
situation.  Accordingly,  Supara,  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,4 
with  which  also  (2)ov7nrapa5  was  identified,  passes  out  of  con- 
sideration ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  Sofala  (i.e.  ■VSB'), 
in  the  east  of  Africa,  opposite  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
although  recently  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  view 
after  Mauch,  in  1871,  discovered  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Zimbabye,  180  miles  inland  from  Sofala.  Nor  can  Abhira, 
on  the  coast  east  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  our  passage.6  It  is  true  that  the  name  Ophir 
can  no  longer  be  discovered  in  Arabia.  No  probable  result  is 
obtainable  by  such  identifications  as  have  been  proposed  by 
Knobel  and  Hitzig.7  The  evidence  of  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  in  ancient  times  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  between 
Hijaz  and  Yemen,  from  Dhahaban  to  Upper  Chaulan,8  does 
not  justify  us  in  seeking  Ophir  there,9  since  this  locality  is  too 
near  the  haven  of  Eziongeber,  and  lies  too  far  north  to  be 
an  emporium  for  African  and  Indian  products.  A  district  of 
the  southern  or  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia  still  remains 

1  Ps.  xlv.  10  [9];    Job  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16;    Isa.  xiii.  12;    1  Cliron. 
xxix.  4. 

2  See  Winer,  Reahvorterbuch,  and  Rielim,  Hanchoorterbuch. 

3  Antiquities,  viii.  6.  4.  4  Ptolemy,  vii.  1.  6,  and  Edrisi. 
5  In  Periplus  Maris  Erijthraei,  52. 

G  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumskunde,1  i.  538. 

7  Vulkertafel,  191  ;  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  iv.  368. 

8  Sprenger,  Geogr.  Arabiens,  49  ff. 

9  Sprenger  ;  Goergens  in  StKr.  1878,  p.  458  ff. ;  Soetbeer,  Das  Goldland 
Ophir,  Berl.  1880;  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  1124, 
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most  probable.  Glaser1  seeks  to  prove  that  Ophir,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  comprises  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  in  a  wider  sense  the  lands  on  the  opposite  eastern 
coasts  also. 

n^in — see  ver.  7  and  ch.  ii.  11  (p.  129).  On  the  assump- 
tion that  there  was  a  Havilah  (Gen.  xxv.  18)  in  North- 
Eastern  Arabia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  may  compare  the 
name  with  that  of  Strabo's  Xavkoraloi,2  and  with  Huwaila  in 
Bahrein  on  the  coast.3  Glaser4  wishes  to  interpret  it  of  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  country  drained  by  the  river 
of  the  Wadi  el  Dawasir,  that  is,  of  the  district  of  Yemama. 
The  identification5  with  the  Haulan  of  Yemen  is  phonologically 
inadmissible.6  Bochart  has  suggested  a  comparison  specially 
with  "TaCka 7  in  the  south  of  Yemen. 

12V — unknown.  The  correction  of  Ptolemy's  'IcofiapiTai 8 
into  'I&)^Sa/3tTat,  as  Bochart  proposes,  is  too  violent  a  procedure. 
There  would  be  more  to  recommend  an  identification  with  the 
tribe  MVP,  Yuhaibab,  found  in  the  Sabean  inscriptions.9 

Ver.  30.  The  extent  of  country  occupied  by  them. 
Comp.  ver.  19. 

KB'O — not  Mov^a,  a  harbour  in  the  Straits  of  Bab  el- 
Mandeb  (Bochart),  nor  Bisha,  in  the  north  of  Yemen  ;10  better 
the  district  of  Mesene,11  at  the  mouth  of  the  united  Euphrates- 
Tigris.12  But  did  it  bear  this  name  so  early  as  the  time  of 
our  author  ?  And  if  so,  was  it  so  well  known  by  that  name  to 
the  Hebrews  that  it  could  be  made  the  starting-point  of  a 
definition  of  frontiers  intelligible  to  readers  (comp.  ver.  19)? 

1  Skizze  der  Geschichte  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens,  353  f.,  357  ff. 

2  Winer,  Tuch,  Gesenius.     See  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  2. 

3  Niebuhr,  Arabien,  342. 

4  Skizze  der  Geschichte  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens,  267,  325  f.,  339  f. 

5  Bochart,  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  Knobel. 

6  Niebuhr,  Sprenger,  Geogr.  Arabiens,  p.  286  ff. 

i  Ptolemy,  vi.  7.  41.  8  vi.  7.  24. 

9  Halevy,  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Geschichte,  etc.  p.  303. 

10  Knobel,  Sprenger,  Geogr.  Arabiens,  §  399. 

11  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  Tuch,  Winer. 

12  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  823  ;  Mannert,  Geographic,  v.  359  f. ;  Reinaud, 
Sur  le  royaume  de  Mesene,  1861,  p.  48  ff. 
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Does  not  the  pointing  of  N'fP  rest  perhaps  only  on  the 
geography  of  the  Graeco-Eoman  Byzantine  period,  when 
Mesene  was  quite  currently  known  among  the  Jews  ? x  The 
LXX.  at  least  pronounced  Maaarj,  as  in  Gen.  xxv.  14,  so 
that  they  read  Nfr»,  which,  being  situated  in  North  Arabia, 
might  be  tolerably  well  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  easiest 
solution  is  no  doubt  to  restore  this  N'fp.2  The  country  they 
inhabited  extended  from  xc'D  in  the  direction  (ver.  19)  of 
Sephar,  toward  the  mountains  of  the  east.  This  must  be  the 
translation,  since  D^n  "in,  on  account  of  its  position,  is  not 
the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  but  is  also  not  in  apposition 
to  n^BDj  seeing  nothing  is  known  of  a  in  of  this  name. 

IB? — usually  understood  to  meanjlik,  either  the  Him- 
yarite  royal  city,  Zaphar  beside  Yerim  in  Yemen,  or  the  haven 
of  eastern  Hadramaut  (Mahra)  near  Mirbat,  now  pronounced 
Isfor.3  Zaphar  is,  indeed,  transcribed  by  Xairfyapa,  Hafidp, 
and  Sapphar ;  4  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  Hebrew 
could  have  written  isd  to  represent  it.  The  question,  whether 
Zaphar  in  Yemen,5  or  Zaphar  in  Mahra,6  is  to  be  under- 
stood, would  then  be  of  no  consequence.  But  if  isd  can 
thus  no  longer  be  discovered,  the  context  still  favours  the 
idea  that  it  lay  somewhere  in  Southern  Arabia,  and  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Hebrews. 

n1Pp  "^  could  be  taken  to  mean  the  highlands  of 
Arabia,  the  Nejd,  only  if  it  could  be  subject  to  D3Bno  \ti. 
Being  dependent  on  n3Kn,  it  can  only  be  a  southern  mountain 
range,  and  is  therefore  often7  identified  with  the  great 
frankincense  mountains 8  between  Hadramaut  and  Mahra. 
A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  verse  is  impossible  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  three  names  mentioned  in  it. 

1  Neubauer,  Ge'ographie  du  Talmud,  325,  329,  382. 

2  Haltivy,  Melanges  critiques,  91  f .  3  ZKM.  iii.  289. 

4  Ptolemy,  vi.  7.  25,  41  ;  Pliny,  6.  §  104  ;  Periplus  maris  Erythraei,  33. 
In  Pliilostorgius,  Historia  ecclesiastica,  iii.  4,  TxQccpov. 

5  Tuch,  Knobel,  etc. 

G  Gesenius,   Thesaurus,   968  ;   Wellsted,  Reise  in   Ar alien,  ii.  347  f.  ; 
Winer,  Reahvorterbuch,5  ii.  450. 

7  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  etc.  8  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xii.  264. 
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Ver.  31.  Formula  with  which  A  concludes  his  record  of 

the  Semites.  Comp.  vv.  5  and  20. 

Ver.  32.  Concluding  formula  to  the  whole  list,  from  A. 


4.  The  Tower  Built  at  Babel,  and  the  separation  of  the 
Peoples  and  Languages,  XI.  1-9  ;  according  to  C. 

1.  Whereas  A,  in  ch.  x.,  represents  the  three  great 
families  of  mankind,  with  their  peoples  and  languages,  as 
naturally  descended  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  the  division 
in  speech  and  the  scattering  over  the  earth  of  the  hitherto 
united  race  of  mankind  is  here  explained  as  the  result  of  a 
special  act  of  God.  It  is  a  different  way  of  regarding  the 
history,  and  A  is  thereby  excluded  from  the  authorship  of 
the  passage.  There  is  much  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion, 
such  as  the  use  of  nab>  in  contradistinction  to  the  W?  of  ch. 
x.  5,  20,  31,  the  etymology  of  the  name  in  ver.  9,  etc.  But 
further,  since  the  passage  makes  no  reference  to  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  and  their  descendants,  but  speaks  only  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  earth  (ver.  1),  and  of  that  besides  as 
still  a  unity,  the  source  from  which  were  derived  ch.  ix.  18  f. 
and  the  parts  of  ch.  x.  worked  into  A,  seems  also  to  be 
excluded.  Some,1  holding  this  view,  ascribe  it  to  B,  and 
others2  assign  it  to  their  J1,  while  they  refer  the  parts  of 
C  which  treat  of  the  Flood  and  the  sons  of  Noah  to  a  J2 
(and  a  J"3).3  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
this  legend  regarding  the  tower  was  originally  in  circula- 
tion independently  of  the  legend  of  the  Flood  and  of  the 
usual  derivation  of  mankind  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 
It  may  even  have  been  already  recorded  in  a  writing.  But 
as  it  appears  now  in  ch.  xi.  1-9,  it  can  be  derived  only  from 

1  Bohmer  and  Schrader. 

2  Wellhausen,  JBDTh.  xxi.  401  ff.  ;  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte, 
371  ff. ;  Kuenen,  ThT.  xviii.  159  f. 

3  See  above,  p.  180. 
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G,  because  it  shows  throughout  the  same  original,  intellectually 
acute  and  deeply  ethico-religious  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
the  same  representation  of  God  in  man's  image,1  as  in  G, 
especially  ch.  ii.  ff.  The  witness  afforded  by  the  expressions 
H.?'?''?,  ver.  1,  and  pa,  ch.  iv.  8  f.,  is  to  the  same  effect,2  in 
favour  of  the  author  of  ch.  ix.  19,  x.  25,  while  there  is  all  the 
less  reason  to  find  a  difficulty  in  the  use  of  H^n  (  t  ^3"-'^)» 
ch.  iv.  8  f.,  instead  of  ^"^n  (Schrader),  since  elsewhere  3  also 
n^n  is  used  by  C.  But  if,  in  accordance  with  this,  the  fact 
that  the  passage  belongs  to  C  is  not  to  be  seriously  doubted, 
it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  follow  that  the  story  of  the 
Flood  and  of  Noah  in  G  is  a  secondary  addition.4  It  is 
inadmissible  indeed  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  in 
ch.  xi.  1—9  only  a  section  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  namely, 
the  Semites  (Halevy),  are  spoken  of.5  But  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Noah,  undoubtedly  regarded  as  individuals, 
might  very  well  be  represented  as  at  first  still  united  in 
one  place,  and  forming  the  whole  population  of  the  earth, 
until  God  compelled  them  to  scatter.  The  PBJl  of  ver.  9 
would  then  be  a  repetition  of  what  was  said  before,  adding, 
however,  as  additional  particulars  the  occasion  and  definite 
circumstances  in  which  the  psn  mfS3  of  ch.  ix.  1 9  was  accom- 
plished. This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  fragments  of  G 
gathered  in  ch.  x.  had  a  place  in  his  writing  before  ch.  xi. 
1  ff.,  rather  than  only  after  that  point.  Especially  ch.  x.  8, 
10-12,  if  these  verses  are  indeed  derived  from  G,  can  only 
have  been  given  after  ch.  xi.  1  ff.,  not  before  it  (see  p.  313). 
On  DTJ5D,  see  note  on  ver.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment must  be  contested,  that  ch.  xi.  1-9  would  have  a  better 
connection  with  that  which  goes  before  if  it  were  originally 
a  continuation  of  chs.  ii.  f.,  iv.  16-24  (Wellhausen),  or  of  chs. 
ii.  f.,  iv.  16-24,  vi.  1,  2,  4,  x.  9  (Budde).      On  the  contrary, 

1  Coinp.  especially  ver.  G  f.  with  ch.  iii.  23. 

'-'  In  spite  of  the  objection  of  Budde,  Urgeschickte,  377  1'. 

3  Chs.  ii.  5,  vi.  ",,  vii.  17,  viii.  22,  xiii.  1G,  xviii.  IS. 

4  See  also  ZATIV.  ix.  154.  5  See  note  on  ver.  1. 
DILLMANN. — I.  25 
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after  city,  agricultural,  nomadic,  and  industrial  life  had 
already  been  separately  developed  (ch.  iv.  16  ff.),  what  could 
have  caused  the  subjects  of  this  development  to  appear  all 
at  once  as  an  unbroken  unity,  and  in  an  entirely  different 
locality  ? 

As  the  author  in  ch.  ii.  f.  explains  the  origin  of  sin  and 
of  evil  in  the  world,  so  here  he  explains  the  division  of 
languages  and  peoples,  showing  its  fundamental  reason  and 
its  inner  significance.  Mankind,  being  as  yet  undivided, 
wished  in  Babel  to  create  for  itself  a  centre,  which,  by  its 
attractive  power,  should  hold  together  the  parts  which 
already  tended  to  break  off  from  one  another,  and  should 
provide  protection  against  the  splitting  up  and  weakening  of 
its  united  power.  But  God,  disapproving  of  the  project, 
confounded  the  language  of  the  builders,  so  that  they  could 
no  longer  understand  one  another,  and  constrained  them 
before  the  completion  of  the  work  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  earth.  Evidently,  as  in  chs.  ix.  1  and  i.  28  from 
A,  the  spreading  of  men  over  the  earth  is  presupposed  as 
agreeable  to  nature  and  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will. 
But  men  wish  to  oppose  this  tendency,  to  defy  the  divine 
arrangement,  to  put  forth  their  united  energies  in  the 
creation  of  a  work  fitted  to  keep  them  for  ever  together. 
For  this  reason  God  inflicts  upon  them  as  a  punishment, 
which  they  cannot  escape,  that  very  thing  which  they  sought 
to  avoid,  their  dispersal  abroad.  The  means  used  to  accom- 
plish this  is  the  introduction  of  a  distinction  of  languages, 
which  is  therefore  viewed  as  a  punishment.1  The  separation 
of  mankind  into  peoples  must  decidedly  be  regarded  as  an 
evil,  when  there  is  no  higher  bond  binding  them  all  together 
or  when  such  is  no  longer  in  existence.  It  hinders  common 
undertakings,  and  is  the  source  of  all  international  strife, 
with  its  innumerable  evil  consequences.  But  diversity  of 
language  confirms  and  perpetuates  the  existing  opposition. 
Diversity  of  language  leads  to  diversity  in  mental  processes 

1  Comp.  Plato,  Politicus,  p.  272,  with  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  i.  406. 
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and  modes  of  thought,  and  the  inner  mental  difference  in 
respect  of  ideals  and  ways  of  regarding  things  becomes  still 
greater.  Especially  in  ancient  times,  when  people  restricted 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  their  native  manners  and 
customs,  and  entertained  a  horror  of  all  who  spoke  in  foreign 
speech,1  the  view  which  regarded  diversity  of  language  as  an 
evil  was  that  which  most  readily  suggested  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  advantages  could  not  be  altogether  denied. 
Were  all  peoples  united  in  their  endeavours,  often  so  selfish 
and  vain,  we  should  then  see  to  what  lengths  they  would  go 
in  a  life  displeasing  to  God,  and  how  in  their  arrogance  they 
would  care  no  longer  about  a  God  at  all.  It  is  therefore, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  act  of  grace,  also,  and  a  limit  to  the 
self-seeking  of  men,  that  they  are  compelled  against  their  will 
to  separate  from  one  another.  This  twofold  idea,  that  the 
separation  of  peoples  and  languages  is  an  evil  and  a  divine 
punishment,  and  yet  that  it  is  also  a  wholesome  check  on 
the  further  development  of  their  sinful  presumption,  appears 
clearly  from  the  narrative.  In  the  setting  of  the  present 
historical  work  it  serves  at  once  the  purpose  of  shedding 
light,  from  the  religio-ethical  point  of  view,  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  peoples  and  their  languages  (comp.  already  ch. 
ii.  1 9  f.  on  the  language),  and  of  indicating  the  powerful 
development  of  the  evil  tendency  in  men  (ch.  viii.  21),  and 
the  beginnings  in  them  of  the  heathen  disposition  which  is 
directed  toward  its  own  glorification.  But  for  its  full  under- 
standing it  should  be  added,  that  the  prophets  make  it  the 
goal  of  the  future  that  the  peoples  will  yet  find  their  bond 
of  unity  in  faith  in  the  God  of  salvation  and  in  obedience  to 
His  will  (Isa.  ii.  2-4),  and  will  learn  to  understand  and 
speak  the  language  of  Israel  (Isa.  xix.  18). 

2.  The  narrative  is  founded  on  faint   historical   remin- 
iscences.     Shinar  was,  even  in  primitive  times,  a  country  in 
which  there  was  a  great  intermixture  of  peoples,  where  Semites 
md  Kushites  (ch.  x.  8  ff.),  or,  according  to  the  inscriptions. 
1  Isa.  xxxiii.  19  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  49;  Jcr.  v.  15  ;  Ps.  cxiv.  1. 
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people  speaking  Semitic  and  non-Semitic  languages,  jostled 
against  one  another.  Its  earlier  history  thus  resembled  its 
later,  for  it  was  always  a  gathering  place  of  the  nations  (Jer. 
li.  44).  It  was  thus  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  fixed  upon 
as  the  point  from  which  postdiluvian  mankind  spread.  Babel 
was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  on  the  earth  (ch.  x.  10),  according, 
also,  to  classical  reports.  It  seemed  as  if  Babel  (Babylon), 
the  great,  could  only  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  joint 
labours  of  a  multitude  of  men,1  and  by  its  vast  buildings  it 
gave  the  impression  of  something  gigantic,  or  of  being  the 
work  of  men  who  would  not  be  daunted  by  anything.  In 
this  Babel  there  must  have  been  a  gigantic  tower-like  building, 
which  had  remained  unfinished,  and  of  which  much  was  said 
and  told  ;  to  this  our  narrative  attaches  itself.  In  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  ancients,  which,  however,  all  refer  to  the  Babel 
(Babylon)  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors,2  the  great 
temple  of  Belus  is  named  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  of  Babel.  It  was  situated,  according  to  Herodotus, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates.  Nebuchadnezzar  endowed 
and  adorned  it  with  the  spoil  of  his  military  campaigns.3  It 
was  built  of  brick  and  cemented  with  bitumen.  Herodotus,4 
who  saw  it  still  standing,  describes  it  as  a  square,  of  which 
the  sides  were  two  stadia  in  length.  In  the  middle  stood 
a  tower,  one  stadium  in  length  and  in  breadth,  which  rose 
in  eight  storeys,  each  to  a  height,  according  to  Strabo,  of  one 
stadium.  Stairs  led  up  to  the  holy  of  holies  on  the  upper- 
most floor,  where  there  were  a  couch  and  a  golden  table  for 
purposes  of  divine  worship.  According  to  Diodorus  the 
uppermost  apartment  served  as  an  observatory.  Alexander 
the  Great  found  it  in  his  time  already  in  ruins  (see  Tuch). 
Now  on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates,  between  five  and  six 
miles  south  of  Hilla,  there  still  exist  vast  ruins  of  such  a 

1  Diodorus,  ii.  7. 

2  Herodotus,  i.  17811'.;  Diodorus,  ii.  7  IT. ;  Strabo,  xvi.  1.  5;  Arriau, 
vii.  17  ;  Curlius,  v.  1  ;  Pliny,  G.  §  121 1". 

3  Berosus  in  Joseplms,  Antiquities,  x.  11.  1  ;  Against  Apion,  i.  19. 

4  i.  181  ff. 
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tower,  named  Birs  Nimrud.1  For  long  this  ruin  was  identified 
with  the  Bel  sanctuary  of  Herodotus  and  the  tower  of  our 
passage.  In  recent  times  these  ruins  have  been  repeatedly 
examined  and  described.2  Seeing  that  a  brick  inscription  found 
there  contains  the  name  Barsip,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
locality  of  these  ruins  is  that  of  Borsippa.  An  inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  also  been  found,  in  which  he  relates  that 
he  restored  and  extended  the  temple  "  of  the  seven  lights  of 
the  earth,"  the  tower  of  Borsippa,  which  a  former  king  had 
erected  without,  however,  finishing  its  top,  and  which  had 
long  fallen  into  ruin.3  It  was  a  sanctuary  of  Bel  Nebo,  its 
seven  storeys,  each  with  a  separate  sanctuary,  being  dedicated 
to  the  seven  planet  deities.  It  was  erected  on  a  rectangular 
substructure,  in  the  southmost  corner  of  which  it  was  situated, 
and  it  rose  in  seven  storeys  which  narrowed  as  they  ascended, 
each  storey  decorated  with  the  colour  conventionally  appro- 
priated to  the  star  of  which  it  formed  the  sanctuary.  The 
measurements  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  of  Herodotus, 
but  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  with  his.  Since,  however, 
Borsippa  was  the  site  of  this  temple,  and  since  Borsippa  is 
distinguished  from  Babel  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  also, 
it  is  not  probable,  as  the  Talmudical  Jews  assumed,  that  it  was 
this  very  Borsippa  building  to  which  our  narrative  refers.4  We 
are  more  justified  in  assuming  that  the  present  ruins  of  Babil, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  Babel,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river,  the  most  imposing  of  all  its  ruins,5  an  old  temple 
of  Bel  Merodach,6  which  rises  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
pyramid,  and  was  likewise  later  extended  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 

1  Illustrations  in  Riehni,  Handwdrterburh,  134 ;  Miirdter-Delitzsch, 
Geschichte  Bab.  u.  Assyr.2  57. 

2  Especially  :  Rich,  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  1818  ;  H.  Raw- 
linson  in  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  xviii.  1-34  ;  Oppert,  Exip&Ltiim 
en  Mesopotamie,  i.  200  ff. 

3Schrader,  KAT?  124  ff.  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  vol.  i. 
109-112]. 

4  See  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Talmud,  c.  3G2. 

5  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  132. 

i;  Tomb  of  Bel  us.  Strabo,  xvi.  1.  5. 
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is  the  building  intended.1  But,  after  all,  it  may  be  another 
ruin,  which  was  such  in  old  Babel  but  is  unknown  to  us,  to 
which  the  Hebrew  legend  referred.  A  proof  that  this  legend 
was  also  in  circulation  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
is  not  as  yet  forthcoming.2  The  inscription  which  George 
Smith3  understood  as  referring  to  the  confusion  of  languages, 
says  nothing  about  that  subject.  Nor  does  Berosus  make  any 
reference  to  it,  for  in  Josephus 4  testimony  from  him  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,5  and  the  question  whether  anything 
from  Berosus  lies  at  the  basis  of  what  is  said  in  the  Sibylline 
writings,6  and  the  corresponding  utterance  of  Abydenus,7  is  to 
be  answered  in  the  negative.8  Eupolemus 9  gives  a  narrative 
which  depends  on  Genesis  alone.  The  idea  naturally  enough 
suggested  itself  to  regard  the  tower  as  a  work  of  heaven- 
defying  Titans  (Sibylline  writings),  and  then  to  bring  it  into 
connection  with  Nimrod  (Josephus),  and  this  afforded  to  later 
writers  material  for  further  embellishment.  The  intention  to 
date  this  incident  in  Peleg's  time 10  seems  to  be  found  even 
in  ch.  x.  25. 

The  literature  on  this  section  will  be  found  in :  Eosen- 
mliller,  Scholia  in  VT.,  and  Winer,  Bealworterbnchf  ii.  498. 
Compare  besides:  Ewald,  JB.  ix.  9—19;  Kaulen,  Die 
Sprachverwirrung  zu  Babel,  Mainz,  1861  ;  Budde,  Die 
biblische    Urgeschichte,   371  ff. 

Ver.  1.  The  whole  earth,  i.e.  the  population  of  the  earth 
(chs.   ix.   19,  x.   25),  was  one   lip,  speech,11   and  one  sort   of 

1  Schrader,  KAT.2  121  ff.  ^Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  vol.  i. 
106  ff.] ;  on  the  two  temples,  E-zida  in  Borsippa  and  E-sagila  in  Babel, 
see  now  Tiele  in  ZA.  ii.  179  ff. 

2  Notwithstanding  ZATW.  ix.  154. 

3  Smith-Delitzsch,  Chald.  Genesis,  120  ff.  [Smith-Sayce,  Chaldean 
Genesis,  1880,  pp.  161-171]. 

4  Antiquities,  i.  4.  3.  5  Ewald,  JB.  ix.  18. 
c  Oracula  Sibyll.  iii.  97  ff. 

7  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  ix.  14  ;  Chronica  Armen.  i.  51  f. 

8  In  opposition  to  Richter,  Berosus,  p.  21,  and  Lenormant. 

9  Eusebins,  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  ix.  17. 

10  Book  of  Jubilees,  c.  10. 

11  Isa.  xix.  18,  xxxiii.  19 ;  Ezek.  iii.  5f. 
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words,  i.e.  (Ewald,  296a)  used  the  same  language,  had  the 
same  idiom  or  pronunciation,  and  the  same  words  or  expres- 
sions. The  plural  D^AN  could  not  here  be  avoided.  The 
usage  is  different  in  chs.  xxvii.  44,  xxix.  20. 

If  it  were  intended  to  restrict  ymn  bs  1  to  the  Semitic 
group,2  the  restriction  would  in  some  way  have  to  be  made 
plain.  The  alleged  hint  in  the  DE*  of  ver.  4  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  phrase 
psn  $>3  »3£j  by  in  vv.  4,  8  f.,  is  against  this  idea. 

Ver.  2.  Were  j?dj  merely  to  break  up  camp,  D'ljjp  would 
have  to  specify  the  place  from  which  the  start  was  made ; 
but  the  mere  breaking  up  of  camp  would  not  find  the  plain. 
It  means  journey  forth,  wander  ;3  and  the  entire  phrase,  like 
ch.  xiii.  11,  means  wander  east?  eastwards,  namely,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  author,  who  is  in  Palestine.5  Whence 
they  came  is  not  stated.  Had  Eden  or  Nod  been  intended 
(Wellhausen),  it  would  have  been  named.  By  itself  mp 
does  not  mean  eastern  country  (ch.  xxv.  6).  Whether  C,  as 
well  as  A,  thought  of  the  ark  of  Noah  as  having  landed  on 
Ararat,  we  do  not  know ;  in  any  case  he,  also,  thought  of 
the  descendants  of  Noah  as  in  the  east  (of  Palestine).  To 
say  that  the  author,  if  he  be  the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Noah,  was  obliged  to  state  the  place  of  departure, 
is  to  demand  too  much. 

njJjpa — according  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology,  low-lying  plain.  This  plain  in  the  land 
of  Shinar  (ch.  x.  10)  is  just  "the  district  round  about  the 
city  of  Babylon,  a  ireZiov  according  to  Strabo,  a  -rreSiov  fieya 
according  to  Herodotus  "  (Knobel). 

Ver.  3.  Taking  up  their  residence  here,  they  resolved 
to  erect  buildings ;  and  because  there  were  no  quarried  stones 
to  be  obtained,  as  in  Palestine,  they  prepared  bricks  instead, 

1  Comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  25. 

2  Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  viii.  172  f.  in  the  reprint. 
8  ('lis.  xii.  9,  xx.  1,  xxxv.  21,  xlvi.  1. 

4  Comp.  chs.  ii.  8,  xii.  8.  5  See,  further,  ch.  xxix.  1. 
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and  for  mortar  made  use  of  bitumen,  which  is  equally  charac- 
teristic of  those  regions. 

run — give,  i.e.  come  then,  as  in  vv.  4,  7,  ch.  xxxviii.  16; 
Ex.  i.  10.  Not  found  in  A. — D"1??^.  Delitzsch  proposes  an 
Assyrian  derivation  for  rm^.i — nsnp?,  to  burnt,  or  baked, 
material,  i.e.  bricks  (dative  of  product). 

The  ">pn,  bitumen  (ch.  xiv.  10  ;  Ex.  ii.  3  ;  see  Gen.  vi.  14), 
served  them  for  clay,  i.e.  mortar,  cement.2  There  was 
abundance  of  bitumen  in  Babylon.3  Classical  writers,  in  their 
account  of  Babel  and  the  temple  of  Belus  (see  p.  388),  also 
describe  its  materials  in  this  same  way.4  The  researches 
among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  confirm  the  account,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  show  that  for  the  inner  parts  of  the 
buildings  mere  air-dried  bricks  (Assyr.  libittu)  and  common 
mortar  were  used,  whereas  baked  bricks  (Assyr.  agurru)  and 
bitumen  were  used  principally  for  the  outer  parts  of  the 
buildings. 

Ver.  4.  Their  intention  was  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower 
whose  top  should  be  on  the  sky,  should  reach  it  (Deut.  i.  28). 
Here,  where  everything  is  said  briefly  and  tersely,  but  in 
a  remarkably  picturesque  style,  we  have  in  reality  not  a 
mere  hyperbole,  but  a  characterisation  of  the  builders'  bold, 
aspiring  spirit,  for  which  the  sky  itself  is  not  too  high  nor 
beyond  reach. 

And  will  make  a  name  for  ourselves,  "  make  ourselves 
famous  and  secure  our  name  against  oblivion.5  The  author 
attributes  this  intention  to  them  after  its  successful  fulfil- 
ment, inasmuch  as  Babylon  brought  at  least  fame  to  its 
builders ;  but  he  wishes  by  this  to  indicate  their  arrogance  " 

1  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  145  ;  Prolegomena,  93  f. ;  but  see  also  Noldeke 
in  ZDMG.  xl.  735. 

2  The  objections  of  Bohmer,  Das  Erste  Buck  der  Thorn,  163  ff.,  are  of 
no  importance. 

3  See  Winer,  Realworterbuch,3  i.  100. 

*  Diodorus,  ii.  9  ;  Tragus  Pompeius  in  Justin,  i.  2. 
5  Comp.    Isa.  lxiii.  12,  14;    Jer.  xxxii.   20   (2   Sam.   vii.    23;  Zeph. 
iii.  19). 
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(Knobel).  The  city  and  tower  are  to  be  their  fame,  or,  more 
concretely,  their  monument  of  fame.  That  DP  of  itself  means 
memorial,  monument,  cannot  with  certainty  be  proved  from 
2  Sam.  viii.  13;  Isa.  lvi.  5.  In  any  case,  it  never  means 
(land-)mark  in  a  general  sense,1  a  sign  visible  far  and  wide, 
by  which  men  out  in  the  open  plain  may  always  find  their 
way  again,2  and  the  final  clause  which  follows  need  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  last  clause  only,  but  may  belong  to 
the  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse.  The  city  and  its 
famous  building  are  to  be  a  rallying  point  and  centre  of 
attraction  to  all,  so  that  none  may  think  of  leaving  it. 

Ver.  5.  But  God  watches  and  takes  measures  against 
this  egoism.  He  comes  down  (ver.  7  ;  Ex.  iii.  8)  in  order 
to  inspect  the  work,  which,  i.e.  so  far  as  completed,  the  sons 
of  men  had  built.  It  was  not  yet  complete  (ver.  8).  Simi- 
larly in  ch.  xviii.  21. 

Ver.  6.  The  condition  in  which  He  found  things  is  not 
stated,  but  what  He  further  says  and  does  shows  that  He 
regarded  the  work  with  grave  doubts.  Having  returned  to 
heaven  (the  sky),  He  reflects  (see  ch.  iii.  22)  that  men  could 
undertake  and  carry  out  such  a  work  only  because  they  all 
speak  the  same  language  and  form  a  united  people,  and 
further,  that  this  is  only  their  beginning 3  to  do,  i.e.  the 
beginning  of  their  undertakings,  and  that  they  will  therefore 
soon  advance  to  something  further,  and  that  finally  nothing 
which  they  undertake  to  do  will  any  longer  be  kcjot  from 
them,  be  unattainable  by  them.  By  reason  of  their  unity, 
by  means  of  which  they  succeed  in  everything,  they  would 
finally  break  through  all  limits,  and  so  nullify  the  divine 
purpose  with  mankind. 

TOP — lightened  form  for  WSh,  as  in  ver.  7,  r&D  for  n&H. 
Comp.  note  on  ch.  ix.  19. 

1  [German  Mai] 

2  Schumann,  Bunsen,  Bonnier,  Buclde,  Die  bibl.  Urgeschichte,  375. 

8  Infin.  Hiphil.     On  n  before  a  guttural,  see  Ewald,  199a.     On  ^nn, 
see  chs.  vi.  1,  ix.  20,  iv.  26. 
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Ver.  7.  He  resolves  therefore  to  interpose. — nin,  in 
ironical  repetition  of  their  own  word,  ver.  3  f.  (Delitzsch). 
On  the   1st  pers.  plur.  see  notes  on  ch.  i.   26,  iii.   22. 

??3  is  not  to  divide,  separate  =  ^d  (Knobel),  but  to  con- 
fuse. The  expression  is  chosen  with  reference  to  ?^,  ver.  9  ; 
for  the  same  reason  of  is  added. 

'31  "i&s>X — so  that x  they  might  not  hear,  i.e.  understand,  one 
another's  language.2 

Ver.  8.  The  carrying  out  of  the  resolution  is  not  ex- 
pressly recorded,3  but  only  the  consequence,  that  they  were 
now  obliged  to  scatter,  and  to  leave  the  work  uncompleted. 
The  statement  that  God  destroyed  the  tower  by  violent  gusts 
of  wind,  is  found  in  late  writings.4 — "WH ;  the  Sam.  and  LXX. 
add:  hion  nst. 

Ver.  9.  The  name  Babel.  The  thoughts  of  the  narrative 
are  freely  connected  with  the  name  of  the  great  city.  Even 
though  the  authors  of  the  name  attached  another  meaning  to 
it,  yet  it  remains  to  the  Hebrew  an  appropriate  description 
of  the  character  of  the  city  as  above  described.  Men 5  called 
and  call  it  confusion  (LXX.  o-u7^ucr£?),  for  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  confusion  of  language.  The  second  reason  attaches  itself 
to  the  first  as  a  consequence  only,  and  it  is  not  necessary, 
because  of  it,  to  force  upon  the  word  ?23  the  meaning 
"  division,  separation."  P33  is  regarded  in  the  text  as  simpli- 
fied from  wa  (Ewald,  158c).  For  the  Babylonians  the  name 
had  another  meaning.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Etymo- 
logicum  Magnum  says :  BafivXoov  ecpTjrat,  airo  rov  Br/Xov? 
the  name  has  been  taken  as  Bab  Bel,  i.e.  Porta  Beli,7  or  as 
??  R%  domus  Beli,8  and  even  as  abbreviated  from  H"V3}  /3apt9, 

1  Deut.  iv.  40 ;  Josh.  iii.  7. 

2  Ch.  xlii.  23 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxvi.  11  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  49. 

3  Scarcely   in  consequence  of  a  mutilation  of  the  text,  as  Kautzsch- 
Socin  suppose. 

4  Sibyllines,  Book  of  Jubilees  and  others. 

5  Gesenius,  Grammatik,  144.  3a. 

6  Stephan.  Byzant.  sub  verbo.  7  Eichhorn,  Winer. 
8  By  abbreviation  of  ry>a  into  Be  and  Bii.     See  in  Tuch. 
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citadel  of  Bel,  bdrbcl.1  But  the  inscriptions  point  us  to 
Bdb-Il  =  Gate  of  God,  later  also  Bdb-Ildni  =  Gate  of  the 
gods,  Baf3v\wv.2 

The  author  does  not  say  that  the  numerous  languages 
which  exist  came  into  existence  ready  made  at  a  single 
stroke.  He  only  fixes  the  particular  point  of  time,  from 
which  onwards  the  dividing  up  into  peoples  and  tongues 
began.  Still  less  is  our  author  responsible  for  the  fancies 
of  the  later  Jews  and  of  the  Church  Fathers,  still  shared 
by  Buxtorf,  A.  Peiffer,  Loscher,  and  others,  down  to  Hiiver- 
nick  and  Baumgarten,  to  the  effect  that  Hebrew  is  the 
original  language,  from  which  the  others  branched  off  in 
consequence  of  the  confusion  here  related. 


5.  Lineage  of  the  Line  of  Shem  down  to  Terah, 
XL  10-26;  from  A. 

After  A  has  described  in  ch.  x.  the  diffusion  of  the 
peoples  after  the  Flood,  he  carries  the  genealogy  of  Shem, 
from  whom  Abraham  is  descended,  through  nine  (ten) 
members  down  to  Terah,  with  whom  the  stem  again  separates 
into  three  branches.  So  destitute  was  he  of  recollections 
regarding  this  second  period  of  the  history  also,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  such  a  tabular  sketch.  The 
resemblance  to  ch.  v.  is  obvious,  and  is  proof  that  the  writer 
of  both  is  the  same,  which  is  generally  admitted.  C  must 
certainly  also  have  had  (see  ch.  x.  25  ff.)  statements  by  which 
his  story  was  carried  on  from  Noah  to  Abraham  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  he  had  a  formal  list  of  the  Semites,3  still  less 
can  such  a  supposition  be  made  the  basis  for  further  deductions. 
It  is  made  specially  plain  from  ver.  26  (ch.  x.  25)  that  the 

1  Knobel  after  Hager  in  Klaproth's  Mcujazin,  i.  294  f. 

2  Tiele,  Geschichte,  87  ;  Schrader,  KAT.-  129  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and 
the  O.T.  vol.  i.  114]. 

3  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  306,  411. 
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son  named  is  here  also  in  each  case  intended  to  be  the  firstborn, 
and  this  is  not  contradicted  by  ch.  x.  22,  where  the  order  was 
determined  by  a  geographico-historical  principle  of  arrange- 
ment. Upon  the  whole,  this  table  is  made  somewhat  shorter 
than  ch.  v.,  inasmuch  as  the  patriarchs'  ages  at  the  time  of 
the  begetting  of  their  firstborn  are  not  separately  stated,  and 
the  now  self-evident  then  he  died  is  omitted.  But  the  pur- 
poses subserved  by  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
former  one,  namely,  to  determine  the  duration  of  this  period, 
which  from  the  end  of  the  Flood  down  to  the  beginning  of 
Abraham's  life  was  two  hundred  and  ninety  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  lifetime  of  men  during  that  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  fifth  chapter  by  the  fact 
that  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  it  consists  of  only  nine 
members.  Owing  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  number 
ten  in  these  matters  (p.  178  f.),  and  owing  to  the  regularity  of 
style  which  characterises  the  writing  of  A,  we  may  conjecture 
that  there  is  here  a  mutilation  of  the  table.  If  Abraham 
himself  were  intended  to  count  as  the  tenth  member  of  the 
series,1  the  author  would  not  have  concluded  with  Terah,  but 
with  Abraham.  From  the  fact  that  Noah  is  the  tenth  in  his 
series,  we  cannot  conclude 2  that  Abraham,  being  like  Noah 
the  beginner  of  a  new  era,  should,  according  to  the  idea  of 
the  author,  also  be  the  tenth  in  a  series ;  Abraham  does  not 
in  fact  correspond  to  Noah,  but  to  Shem.  Further,  from  the 
fact  that  Berosus  placed  in  the  tenth  generation  after  the 
Flood  '"  a  righteous  and  great  man,  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  heavens,"  3  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
our  passage,  or  at  most  only  this,  that  subsequently  with  this 
in  view  a  member  of  the  series  was  omitted,  in  order  to 
make  Abraham  the  tenth.  Still  less  can  Noah  originally 4 
have  been  represented  or  thought  of  in  dk>  rr6in  as  first  of 

1  Tuch,  Knobel,  Delitzsch.  2  Knobel,  Delitzsch. 

3  Josephus,  Antiquities^.  7. 2  ;  'Eusebins, Praeparatio  Evangelica,  ix.  16. 1. 

4  Budde,  Die  biblische  Uryeschichtc,  412  f. 
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the  series.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  LXX.1  here  as  well  as 
in  ch.  x.  24  have  between  Arphaxad  and  Shelach  an  additional 
name,  Katvdv  (i^P),  The  critical  value  of  this  witness  is 
indeed  rendered  suspicious,  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  already  occurs  in  ch.  v.  in  the  fourth  place,  but  also 
because  in  the  LXX.,  though  not  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  the 
same  numbers  are  given  to  Cainan  as  to  his  successor  Shelach. 
The  conclusion  is  clear,  namely,  that  the  Greeks  are  responsible 
for  interpolating  this  Cainan,  in  order  to  make  up  the  number 
of  names  to  ten,  especially  since  the  name  Cainan  is  found 
neither  in  1  Chron  i.  24,  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek,  nor  in 
the  Samaritan  text,  and  since  Philo  and  Josephus  are  also 
in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  text.  But  even  though  it  be 
granted,  in  accordance  with  this,  that  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
is  a  late  one,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Hebrew  text  is 
intact.  The  authors  of  the  insertion  believed  that  there  was 
a  gap  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  they  filled  it  up  as  well  as 
they  could  (comp.  ch.  iv.  8).  Accordingly  though  it  is  an 
extreme  view  to  prefer  the  text  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Book 
of  Jubilees,2  we  are  not  entitled  to  subscribe  entirely  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the  numerical 
statements  in  the  table  have  been  subjected  to  all  manner 
of  changes  at  the  hands  of  later  scribes.  As  in  ch.  v.,  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Samaritan  texts  diverge  from  one 
another  in  regard  to  them. 

In  the  table  of  the  LXX.,  given  on  next  page,  where  the 
bracketed  numbers  are  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
the  numbers  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  tenth  names  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Hebrew,  but  elsewhere  the  number  of  years  to 
the  begetting  of  the  firstborn  is,  with  one  exception,  higher  by 
100;  in  the  case  of  Nahor,  where  Codex  Alexandrinus  is  to  be 
preferred,  the  number  is  greater  by  50.      By  this  difference3 

1  Also  Demetrius  in  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  JEvangelica,  ix.  21. 12  ;  Book 

of  Jubilees,  ch.  8  ;  Luke  iii.  3G. 

2  Ewald,  Bertheau. 

3  Especially  in  the  case  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  names. 
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Hebrew. 

Samaritan. 

Septuagint. 

Shem  .  . 

100  500 

600 

100 

500 

600 

100 

500 

600 

Arphaxad  . 

35 

403 

438 

135 

303 

438 

135 

400 
(430) 

535 

(565) 

Cainan  .  . 

130 

330 

460 

Shelach .  . 

30 

403 

433 

130 

303 

433 

130 

330 

460 

Eber .  .  . 

34 

430 

464 

134 

270 

404 

134 

270 

(370) 

404 
(504) 

Peleg  .  . 

30 

209 

239 

130 

109 

239 

130 

209 

339 

Keu  .  .  . 

32 

207 

239 

132 

107 

239 

132 

207 

339 

Serug  .  . 

30 

200 

230 

130 

100 

230 

130 

200 

330 

Nahor  .  . 

29 

119 

148 

79 

69 

148 

179 

(79) 

125 

(129) 

304 
(208) 

Terah  .  . 

70 

(135) 

(205) 

70 

(75) 

(145) 

70 

(135) 

(205) 

Total  .  . 
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1040 

1270 

(1170) 

the  years  before  and  after  the  begetting  are  indeed  made  dis- 
proportionate ;  but  the  total  for  the  period  from  the  end  of 
the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  Cainan  being  included,  is 
1070  (1170)  years,  or  if  we  take  as  our  basis  ch.  xi.  106, 1072 
(1172),  and  therefore  780  more  than  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
list.  In  the  years  after  the  birth  of  a  firstborn  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  steady  decrease  in  the  length  of  human 
life  is  regularly  carried  out,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  case 
of  Arphaxad  and  Shelach  there  appear  in  these  other  numbers 
readings  divergent  from  the  Hebrew,  and  independent  of 
the  system.  The  Samaritan  agrees  with  the  LXX.  in  its 
increase  of  the  years  before  the  begetting,  and  has  also,  like 
the  LXX.,  carried  out  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  years  which  follow  that  point.  In  the  case 
of  Eber  its  figures  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  LXX.,  in 
the  case  of  Terah  it  has  maintained  the  law  of  decrease  even 
more  strictly  than  the  LXX.  Seeing,  however,  that  it  attaches 
itself  to  the  Hebrew  in  its  totals,  and  even,  in  the  case  of 
Eber  and  Terah,  reduces  the  Hebrew  numbers,  it  has  destroyed 
everywhere  the  right  proportion  between  the  years  before  and 
after  the  begetting,  and  has  thereby  proved  itself  to  be  a  text 
compiled    from    the    LXX.  and  the    Hebrew,  and  therefore 
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critically  worthless.  The  period  from  the  end  of  the  Flood 
to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  Samaritan  text, 
which  does  not  include  Cainan,  is  940  or  942  years.  In  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  which  in  the  Sethite  table  agrees  with  the 
Samaritan,  the  years  at  which  the  patriarchs  beget  their  sons 
are,1  in  the  case  of  Arphaxad  68,  of  Cain  57,  of  Shelach  71,  of 
Eber  64,  of  Peleg  61,  of  Ren  59,  of  Serug  57,  of  Nahor  62, 
of  Terah  70:  in  all,  569  years  down  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 
In  the  Hebrew  text,  excepting  the  cases  of  Shem  and  Terah, 
whose  numbers  seem  determined  by  reasons  of  another  sort, 
the  steady  decrease  of  human  longevity  is  well  maintained, 
only  that  in  the  case  of  Eber  the  number  464  (430)  is  in 
excess  of  the  number  which  would  be  proportionate,  and 
perhaps  originally  read  404  (370).2  The  correction  would 
also  help  to  modify  the  great  leap,  perhaps,  however,  in- 
tentional, in  the  duration  of  life  between  Eber  and  Peleg. 
The  proportion  also  between  the  year  of  begetting  and  the 
age  at  death  is  in  the  Hebrew,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first 
and  last  names,  pretty  fairly  correspondent  with  the  pro- 
portion established  in  the  fifth  chapter,  and  in  any  case  more 
suitable  than  that  in  the  Sam.  and  the  LXX.  But  if  so  far 
the  Hebrew  proves  itself  the  best  of  the  three  texts,3  yet  on 
another  side  there  arises  a  difficulty,  which  doubtless  led  the 
Greeks  (Sam.)  to  make  their  principal  alterations.  The  290 
or  292  years  from  the  end  of  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  or  the  365  or  367  years  (ch.  xii.  4)  down  to  his 
entrance  into  Canaan,  seem  too  few,  if  contradiction  with  the 
narratives  of  ch.  xii.  ff.  is  to  be  avoided.  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  it  to  have  been  part  of  our  author's  conception  that 
Noah  did  not  die  till  Abraham  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  or 
that  Shem  lived  on  till  after  Jacob's  birth,  and  that  Eber  was 
still  alive  after  the  death  of  Abraham.4    It  is  still  more  difficult 

1  See  SBA1V.  1883,  p.  335.  2  Comp.  the  LXX.  and  Sam. 

3  See  Berthe  in  JBDTli.  xxiii.  674. 

4  See  on  this  point  the  remarks  of  the  Arabian  Bishop  George  in  opposi- 
tion to  Aphraates,  in  Ryssel,  Georrjs  Geschichte  und  Brief e,  1891,  p.  53  f. 
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to  understand  how  365  years  in  themselves,  and  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  could  have  sufficed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  well-developed  political  and  international  relations 
which  are  presupposed  as  existing  in  Abraham's  time.  Cal- 
culations regarding  the  possible  increase  of  population  under 
natural  conditions 1  are  no  evidence.  According  to  such 
reckoning,  the  earth  would  by  this  time  be  peopled  by  an 
almost  innumerable  multitude  of  millions.  In  reality  the 
hindrances  preventing  such  a  measureless  multiplication  were 
the  same  before  as  after  Abraham.  After  all,  we  can  reach  no 
further  conclusion  than  this,  that  the  numerical  system  is  not 
constructed  upon  the  basis  of  such  considerations,  but  upon 
entirely  different  foundations.  What  data  or  hypotheses 
guided  the  author  in  his  conclusions,  has  not  up  to  this  time 
been  discovered  any  more  than  in  the  similar  case  in  ch.  v.2 
That  in  comparison  with  the  accredited  history  of  other 
peoples,  especially  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyro-Babylonian 
empires,  the  calculations,  especially  of  the  Hebrew  text,  are 
too  low,  must  be  admitted  by  every  unprejudiced  person. 
On  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  here  mentioned,  see  notes  on 
ver.  26. 

Ver.  10.  "  Shem  as  son  of  a  hundred  years,  i.e.  when  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  therefore  in  the  hundred  and  first 
year  of  his  life,  begat  Arphaxad.  The  further  statement  two 
years  after  the  Flood,  namely,  after  the  beginning  of  it,  agrees 
with  this.  Shem  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  five 
hundred  and  first  year  of  Noah  (ch.  v.  32),  consequently 
he  was  between  98  and  99  years  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Flood,  which  came  on  in  the  second  month  of  the  six 
hundredth  year  of  Noah  (ch.  vii.  11),  and  at  the  end  of  it 
he  was  between  99  and  100  years,  and  after  another  year, 
the  second  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  Flood,  he  was 
between  100  and  101  years  old."      So  Knobel  after  Bengel. 

1  As  they  are  advanced,  e.g.,  in  Delitzsch,4  242  ;  Keil,3  148. 

2  See  the  list  of  writings  given  on  p.  222.     Also  Noldeke  in  JPTh. 
1875,  p.  344,  and  Riehm,  Handivortcrbuch,  1468. 
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But  in  ch.  ix.  28,  boon  "ins*  can  only  mean  "after  the  end  of 
the  Flood," l  because  otherwise  the  statement  of  ch.  vii.  1 1 
would  allow  of  only  949  years  for  the  life  of  Noah.  Hence 
others2  take  the  500  years  in  ch.  v.  32  for  a  round  number, 
instead  of  the  more  exact  502.  Kohler3  explains  the  two 
years  from  the  fact  that  Shem  was  the  second  son  of  Noah. 
But  see  p.  370.  In  these  circumstances  ^issn  "inx  D'HSt?  is 
doubtless  to  be  considered  a  gloss  by  some  one  who  wished 
to  reckon  more  exactly  but  overlooked  ch.  ix.  28  f.4  The 
passage  tells  us  besides  that  Arphaxad  is  Shem's  firstborn 
son.5  The  beginning  of  the  table  with  a  circumstantial  clause 
is  correct,  because  the  narrative  here  makes  a  new  start. 
This  beginning  then  involved  a  similar  beginning  in  vv. 
12,  14.  Only  from  ver.  16  onwards  does  the  author  come 
back  again  to  the  more  pliant  W  which  he  had  used  through- 
out in  ch.  v.  We  are  not  therefore  because  of  this  to  assume 
another  author  (Schumann). 

Ver.  11.  So7is  and  daughters.  Comp.  on  the  sons,  ch.  x.  22. 
The  Samaritan  expressly  adds  here  and  afterwards,  as  in  ch.  v., 
the  total  number  of  years  in  the  lifetimes  of  the  patriarchs,  got 
by  adding  together  the  two  statements  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

Ver.  12.  ^n,  see  ch.  iii.  22.  The  names  which  appear  in 
this  table  among  the  ancestors  of  Terah  allow  of  being  in 
part,  but  not  all,  authenticated  as  names  of  peoples,  lands,  or 
cities  (similarly  to  the  names  in  ch.  x.).  The  existence  among 
them  of  names  of  gods  also  6  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this, 
for  many  a  people  or  tribe  named  itself  after  its  god,  or 
conversely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  some  of 
these  names  are  ideal  groupings  of  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  peoples,  has  no  sort  of  probability.  Arphaxad  is  name 
of  a  people  and  of  a  land  (ch.  x.  22),  and  its  position  here  at 
the  head  of  the  genealogy  shows  that  this  land  was  a  primi- 

1  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  108  f. 
-  E.g.  Tuch,  Delitzsch.  3  Geschichte,  i.  54. 

4  Budde.  5  See  also  ch.  v.  4. 

,;  Mez,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Harrdn,  1892,  p.  23. 
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tive  residence  of  those  afterwards  named,  therefore  also  of  the 
Terahites. 

t"w — undiscovered,  although  Knobel l  adduces  a  place 
Salach  or  Salach  in  north-eastern  Mesopotamia.2  Hence 
Ewald  3  wished  to  interpret  rbw  as  meaning  scion  (shoot,  Cant, 
iv.  13) ;  others,4  as  sending  forth,  dismissal,  implying  that  parts 
of  the  tribe  went  forth,  departed  from  or  left  Arphaxad.  It 
cannot  be  proved  from  rhwno  that  nb^  was  the  name  of  a  god.5 

~ny — not  invented  to  express  the  crossing  of  the  tribe  over 
the  Tigris,6  but  eponym  from  the  name  Hebrew.  The  name 
nay  is  usually  explained  as  those  who  have  come  from  H3n  ~oy 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2  f.,  14  f.),  from  the  far  side  of  the  Euphrates; 
and  this  remains  the  best  explanation  that  has  been  given. 
The  supposition  that  the  Israelites  were  the  first  to  receive 
this  name,  being  given  it  by  the  Canaanites,  as  those  who 
came  from  the  far  side  of  Jordan,7  is  not  in  accordance  with 
ch.  x.  21,  2 4  ff.  The  meaning  wanderer*  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  sense  of  the  verb  "iny.  Other  conjectures  are  given 
by  Ewald.9  It  may  now  be  considered  certain  that  the 
'Apuriu  in  Egypt,  often  mentioned  in  the  period  of  the 
Eameses  dynasty,  are  not  the  Hebrews.10  Up  to  the  present 
the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  Chabiri,  so  often  named 
in  the  Tell  Amarna  letters  as  threatening  the  Egyptian 
suzerainty  in  Palestine,  are  not  the  Hebrews.11  But  neither 
does  the  name  mean  the  confederates,  as  Sayce  supposes.12 

1  Die  Volkertafel,  130. 

2  In  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  i.  495,  ii.  115-351,  iii.  1,  287. 

3  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  379,  384  [History  of  Israel,  i.  264,  268]. 

4  Von   Bohlen,    Tuch,    Bottcher,    Knobel,    Volkertafel,    122  ;   Bunsen, 
Delitzscli5  [New  Comm.  on  Genesis,  i.  360  f.]. 

5  Mez,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Harrdn,  23.  G  Knobel,  Bunsen. 

7  Reuss,  Stacle,  Wellhausen,  and  others. 

8  Delitzscli,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  ?  262. 

9  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  407-409  [History  of  Israel,  i.  284-287]. 

10  Brugsch,  Geschichte,  582  f.;  Dictionnaire  Ge'oyraphique  de  I'Anc.  Egypte, 
113  ff.;  E.  Meyer,  Gesch.  des  Alterthums,  §  241. 

11  Zimmern  in  ZDPV.  xiii.  137  ff. 

12  See   further,  Halevy  in  J  A.  viii.   18,  p.  547  f.,  and  M.  Jastrow  in 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  xi.  1892,  p.  118  ff. 
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3?B — see  ch.  x.  25.  According  to  some,1  it  is  intended 
to  denote  the  land  in  which,  or  the  epoch  during  which, 
Yoktan  separated  from  the  other  Hebrews.  Knobel2  then 
identifies  it  with  Phalga,  a  place  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chaboras  with  the  Euphrates.3  Ewald 4  suggests  another 
place,  the  name  of  which,  however,  is  not  even  phono- 
logically  suitable.  Lagarde 5  would  even  identify  it  with  a 
strip  of  land  al-Falj  on  the  road  from  Basra  to  Yemama,  and 
Sprenger  6  with  el-Falaj  in  Yemama. 

V| — LXX.  'Pcvyav,  of  course  not  Eages  in  Media  (Bohlen), 
or  _cti5o],  Eclessa  (Knobel,  Bunsen),  or  Arghana  at  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  (Ewald),7  or  Eughwa  in  the  Shammar 
mountains  in  Arabia.8  Nor  can  the  Aramean  Eu'ua  in 
South  Babylonia,  often  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions from  the  time  of  Tiglath  Pilesar  n.  onwards,9  be  readily 
connected  with  it.  A  god's  name  1JH  10  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  The  name  ^Nijn  is  against  such  a  reference,  not  in  favour 
of  it,  for  names  compounded  with  ta  are  not  names  of  gods. 

3V1E> — certainly  Saruj,  a  district  and  city,  in  classical 
writers  Batnae,  between  Birecek  on  the  Euphrates,  Harran 
(ver.  31)  and  Urfa  (Edessa),  well  known  to  the  Arabian 
geographers11  and  to  Syrian  writers.12 

"iin: — once  the  name  of  a  people  of  considerable  import- 

1  Von  Bohlen,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Volkertafel,  122  ;  Bunsen,  Merx  in 
Sclienkel's  Bibellexicon . 

2  Volkertafel,  130. 

3  Isidorus,  Charac.  p.  248,  Mill.,  and  Stephan.  Byzant.  sub  <&oc~M/ct. 

4  Geschichte,3  383  [History  of  Israel,  i.  268]. 

5  Orientalia,  ii.  50 ;  see  Wustenfeld,  AGGW.  xix.  1874,  p.  175. 
0  Geographic  Arabiens,  233,  294. 

7  Geschichte,5  384  [History  of  Israel,  i.  268]. 

8  Sprenger,  Geographic  Arabiens,  pp.  233,  294. 

9  Delitzsch,  Wo  lay  das  Parodies  '.  238  ff. ;  Schroder,  KGF.  99  ft'.;  KAT* 
117  [Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  tin-  O.T.  vol.  i.  102]. 

10  Mez,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Harran,  23. 

11  Yakut,  Geoyraph.  Diet.  iii.  85. 

12  E.g.  Barhebraeue,  Chron.  Syr.  142  f. ;  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis, 
i.  277  f.,  283  f.,  426,  ii.  103  f.,  321.  See  Ainsworth,  Travels,  i.  306,  310, 
ii.  102  f.  :  Sachau,  Reise,  181  ft'. 
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ance.1  It  is  uncertain  whether  traces  of  its  existence  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  places.  Hardly  in  Chaura, 
a  place  in  the  district  of  Saruj,2  or  in  Haditha  en-Naura 
below  'Ana.3 

TVl — LXX.  Qdppa ;  not  the  wild  goat  as  totem,4  nor  a 
personification  of  sojourning5  or  of  migration.6  Knobel  com- 
pares the  place  Tharrana,  south  of  Edessa,  in  the  Peutinger 
Table  XI.  d.  Jensen  7  thinks  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  syllable  of  North  Syrian  or  Hittite  personal  names,  such 
as  Tarhular,  Tarhunazi,8  etc. ;  and  that  it  designates  a  god.9 
Others,  e.g.  Tuch  and  Bunsen,  see  in  mn  the  name  of  a 
historical   person.10 

The  later  names  in  this  list  point  in  any  case  to  north- 
western Mesopotamia.  From  this,  however,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  names  represent  each  a  station  occupied  by  the 
Semites  while  migrating  from  Arphaxad,  and  that  the  num- 
bers give  the  duration  of  the  epochs  of  the  migration.11 


6.  The  Descendants  of  Terah,  their  History  and 
Migrations,  XL   27-32;  after  A  and  C  by  R. 

Introduced  by  a  new  superscription,  which  is  attached  to 
what  goes  before  by  I,12  a  special  section  regarding  Terah  is 
added.  The  section  is  intended  to  describe  his  family  history, 
and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  a  right  understanding  of 

1  See  ver.  26  f.  and  cli.  xxii.  20-24. 

2  In  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  ii.  322,  338  ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christianus,  ii.  1508  f.  (Knobel). 

3  Abulfida,  Arabic  text,  Paris,  1840,  p.  287,  3  (Ewald,  Hist,  i.  268). 

4  Robertson  Smith  ;  against  him  see  ZDMG.  xl.  167  f. 

5  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  ;  Riehm,  Handicdrterbuch,  1459. 
0  Ewald,  Geschichte*  392  [History  of  Israel,  i.  274]. 

7  ZA.  vi.  70.  8  Tiele,  Geschichte,  229,  243. 

9  Mez,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Harrdn,  23. 

10  A  Midrash  regarding  this  is  to  be  found  in  Book  of  Jubilees,  oh.  xi., 
and  Jerome,  Epist.  127,  ad  Fahiol.  mans.  24. 

1 1  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  v.  2,  86  f . 

12  See  chs.  x.  1,  xxv.  12,  19,  etc. 
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the  history  of  Abraham.  A  is  clearly  recognisable  as  the 
author  of  vv.  27  and  32.  We  must  assign  ver.  29  to  C, 
because  he  makes  a  reference  to  it  in  ch.  xxii.  20  ff.  The 
second  part  of  ver.  28,  on  account  of  'ha  'H2,  certainly  belongs 
not  to  A  but  to  C  \x  while  the  first  part  of  ver.  28  might  be 
by  A,  but  does  not  necessarily  require  to  be  assigned  to  him. 
Ver.  30,  according  to  Wellhausen  belonging  to  A  in  ch.  xvi.  3, 
and  transplanted  to  its  present  place  here  by  II,  is  probably2 
also  by  C,  so  that  vv.  28  (at  least  28&)-30  form  a  connected 
section  from  C?  By  its  circumstantiality  of  expression  (comp. 
ch.  xii.  5)  ver.  31  proves  itself  to  be  a  sentence  from  A  ;  i  the 
only  question  is  whether  R  has  not  touched  it  up  by  the 
insertion  of  Dntra  TlKO  (see  ver.  28).  In  any  case  the  section 
is  not  of  simple  origin,  and  6"s  beginning  has  been  abbreviated 
in  the  process  of  compilation.  We  do  not  require  to  assume 
that  statements  of  A  also  have  been  left  out.  For  since  he 
never  designates  Bethuel  and  Laban  Nahorites,  he  did  not 
require  to  say  anything  more  about  Nahor,  still  less  to  have 
had  separate  ~<in3  pnnin.5  There  are  special  objections  (see  on 
ver.  28)  to  the  originality  of  D*itsa  nix  in  vv.  28,  31. 

On  the  whole  passage,  compare  Ewald,  JB.  x.  26  ff.  ; 
Budde,  Die  biblische  Vrgcschichte,  409-454  ;  Kittel  in  ThStW. 
vii.  187  ff. 

Ver.  27.  The  repetition  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
from  ver.  26,  as  in  ch.  x.  1,  comp.  with  ch.  v.  32. — In 
genealogies  which  express  national  relationships,  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  Nahor,  the  father  of 
Terah,  appears  also  as  his  sun. 

i"jn — if  derived  from  in,  might  mean  hill  tribe,  but  has 
not  been  discovered  elsewhere  as  the  name  of  a  people  or 
of  a  country.     Arran,  at  least,  in  Armenia,  with  Berdaa  as 

1  Budde,  Die  biblische  Uryeschichte,  418  f. 

-  Ibid.  II.-.  f.  ■  So  also  Kittel. 

4  Eupfeld,  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis,  19  f. ;  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urges- 
chichte,  415  ;  Kittel. 

5  Bruston,  Revue  Theol.  1882,  p.  17.     See  Budde,  Urgeschichte,  420  fF. 
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its  capital,1  is  unsuitable.  The  supposition  that  it  is  merely 
a  variation  of  pn  2  has  nothing  to  commend  it.  It  is  more 
natural  to  conjecture  3  with  reference  to  pn  n*a  (Num.  xxxii. 
36)  in  Arboth  Moab,  that  fJO  among  the  people  of  Lot  had 
the  significance  of  a  divine  name  also. 

Ver.  28.  Haran  died  rnn  "osrbj?,  doubtless  not  in  a  purely 
temporal  sense  (Tuch),  but  coram  eo,  i.e.  so  that  he  lived  to 
see  it.4 — in"Pio~H.N?,  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  A,  but  in  C 
and  B* 

D'HB'a  "lis — only  again  in  ver.  31,  ch.  xv.  7  ;  Neh.  ix.  8  ; 
LXX.  yu>pa  tosv  XaXSaicov.  Whether  Ur  was  a  proper  name, 
or  was  used  as  an  appellative  of  a  province  or  district, 
can  no  longer  be  determined.6  Knobel's  equation  -nx  =  "vin, 
mountain  range,  is  a  notion  which  may  be  dismissed  without 
more  ado.  The  reference  to  the  Zend  word  vara,  a  district, 
on  the  ground  of  a  Median  Ouepa,7  is  too  farfetched ;  as 
also  the  reference  to  an  Arabic  word  or  the  Armenian 
gavar.s  Later  writers,  attaching  themselves  to  the  Chaldeans 
of  Babylonia,  well  known  from  the  Bible,  sought  Ur  Kasdim  in 
Babylonia.  Nicolaus  Damascenus 9  names  the  place  from 
wdiich  Abraham  started :  rrjv  <yr)v  ttjv  virep  BafivXwvos, 
XaXhalwv  Xeyo/jLevtjv.  Eupolemus 10  understands  by  it  a 
7roA,t<?  t?}?  Ba(3u\a>via<i  Kap,apivrj,  r\v  rives  Xey overt  ttoXiv 
Oupirjv.11     The  Talmud12  and  the  Muslim  seek  it  in  Kutha 

1  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  411  f.  [History  of  Israel,  i.  287]. 

2  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  330  [Prolegomena  to  History  of  Israel,  1885, 
p.  313]  ;  Budde,  Lie  biblische  Urgeschichte,  443. 

3  Mez,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Harrdn,  23. 

4  Conip.  Num.  iii.  4  ;  Deut.  xxi.  16  (Knobel). 

5  Chs.  xxiv.  7,  xxxi.  13.  Comp.  chs.  xii.  1,  xxiv.  4,  xxxi.  3,  xxxii.  10, 
xliii.  7;  Num.  x.  30.     Otherwise  A  in  Gen.  xlviii.  6;  Lev.  xviii.  9,  11. 

6  'ID  pN2  niay,  but  not  necessarily,  support  the  meaning  land. 

7  Strabo,  xi.  13.  3.     See  Tuch. 

8  Ewald,  Geschichte,3  i.  404  f.  [History  of  Israel,  i.  283]. 

9  In  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  7.  2. 

10  In  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  ix.  17.  2. 

11  See  on  this,  Schrader,  KAT.2  130  [Cuneiform  Liscriptt.  and  the  O.T. 
vol.  i.  115]. 

12  Bidia  bathra.  91  a. 
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rabba  in  Babylonia.1  All  the  later  stories  of  a  persecution 
of  Abraham  by  Nimrod,  in  which  for  the  most  part  iix  is 
made  to  mean  fire,2  attach  themselves  to  this  localisation.3 
In  no  case  can  we  think  of  ?£«  (ch.  x.  10),  i.e.  Uruk,  or 
Warka4  as  answering  to  '3  "I1K.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ruins  at  Mugheir,  considerably  to  the  south  of  Warka,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Euphrates,  situated  on  the  Pallacopas, 
would  suit  well  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned.  The  name 
in  its  ancient  form  is  proved,  by  the  clay  tablets  dug  up 
there,  to  have  been  Uru.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
South  Babylonian  cities,  and  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
moon.5  This  Ur  is  now,  after  the  example  of  the  Assyri- 
ologists/5  held  by  most  to  be  '3  tik.7  But  to  this  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  addition  D'HB'a  does  not  belong  to  the 
native  name,  but  must  have  been  added  first  by  the  Jews. 
But  if  this  be  assumed,  &TC3  -nx3  cannot  be  the  original  text  of 
C.  It  cannot  be  proved  to  be  original  from  ch.  xv.  7  (Budde, 
Kittel),  because  that  chapter  belongs  to  a  part  which  has  been 
worked  over  by  R  in  a  special  degree.  We  have  then  to 
consider  that  according  to  C,  not  only  is  Abraham's  brother 
Nahor  settled  in  Harran  (ch.  xxii.  20  ff.),  without  any  account 
being  given  of  his  migration  thither,  but  that  this  is  also 
Abraham's  own  home,  from  whence  he  came  out.8  We  may 
then  perhaps  suppose  that  ':j  'X2  here  in  ver.  28  was  an 
insertion  by  R  from  A  (ver.  31).  But  on  a  first  considera- 
tion  it  would   seem   that   a    South    Babvlonian  city   as   the 


1  Istachri,  Mordtmann's  edition,  iii.  p.  54  ;   Maras,  ii.  519,  etc. 

2  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams,  1859,  pp.  1-20. 

3  Comp.  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  xi.  ff. ;  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  7.  Iff.; 
Jerome,  Quaestiones  ad  loc. 

4  G.  and  H.  Rawlinson  ;  Loftus,  Travels,  p.  162. 

5  Tiele,  Geschichte,  81,  85  ;  Winckler,  Untersuchungen,  66  ff. 

c  See  Schroder  in  ZDMG.  xxvii.  397  ff.;  KGF.  94  ff.  ;  KAT.2  129  ff. 
[Cuneiform  Inscriptt.  and  the  O.T.  vol.  i.  p.  114  it'.]  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das 
Parodies?  200,  226 f. 

7  See  also  F.  Brown  on  Ur  Kasdim  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
Dec.  1887,  p.  46  ff. 

8  Chs.  xxiv.  4f.,  7,  10,  xxvii.  43,  xxviii.  10. 
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residence  of  Terah  or  Abram  would  be  utterly  unsuitable  in 
A  also,  seeing  that,  in  ch.  viii.  4,  he  represents  Noah  as 
landing  in  Armenia ;  that  in  the  ethnographical  table  (ch. 
x.  22)  he  makes  no  mention  of  ^3,  "W,  or  D*j'f3,  while  he 
introduces  Serug  and  Nahor  (ch.  xi.  22-26),  who  certainly 
belong  to  the  north-west  of  Mesopotamia,  as  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  Terah  and  Abraham,  and  Nahor  also  as  the  brother 
of  Abraham.  How  could  Terah,  being  there,  all  at  once 
appear  in  South  Babylonia  ?  We  must  make  the  double 
supposition,  first  of  all  that  for  A  the  names  in  vv.  14—26 
are  merely  personal  names,  without  any  sort  of  geographical 
ethnic  significance,  and  secondly,  that  for  Kim  Arphaxad  is 
a  South  Babylonian  Chaldean  people,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
ceivable that  he  represented  Terah,  the  descendant  of 
Arphaxad,  as  going  forth  from  D'Htpa  "flK.  One  might  find 
a  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  with  him  Bethuel  and  Laban 
are  not  of  the  family  of  Arphaxad,1  but  are  Arameans  (comp. 
ch.  x.  22).  As  matters  now  stand,  this  possibility  is  not  to 
be  set  aside  without  consideration.  A  would  according  to 
this  have  special  information  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the 
original  home  of  the  Terahites,2  and,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  many,3  information  with  a  thoroughly  good  historical 
foundation.  At  the  same  time  there  is  another  possibility 
which  must  always  be  kept  in  view.  It  can  scarcely  indeed 
any  longer  assume  the  form  that  there  was  an  D*nfe>3  "fiK  in 
Armenia  or  in  Northern  Mesopotamia.4  But  it  remains 
possible  that  DH^3  TiK  was  substituted  in  the  text  of  A  at  a 
later  period,  in  ver.  28  and  in  ch.  xv.  7  as  well  as  here,  for 
another  word,  or  that  dhbo  was  in  this  way  inserted  along- 

1  Chs.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5. 

2  The  J2,  who  is  said  by  Budde,  Die  Ublische  Urgeschichte,  448  ff.,  to 
have  preceded  him  in  this,  is  a  literary  fiction. 

3  Schrader  in ZDMG.  xxvii.  397 ff.;  JPTh.  i.  1875,  p.  117  ft'.;  Riehm, 
Handworterburh,  1702  f.;  Guidi  in  Atti  d.  R.  Accad.  dei  Lincei,  1879,  vol. 
iii.  p.  5G6  ff. ;  Delitzsch,  Neuer  Comment,  ilb.  d.  Gen.3  [New  Comm,  on 
Genesis,  p.  367  f.]. 

4  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Knobel ;  still  Kittel,  Geschichte  der  Hebriier,  215  ff. 
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side  of  an  original  ~nx.  This  could  not  indeed  have  been 
done  so  late  as  in  the  Greek  period,1  since  in  that  case  we 
should  expect  critical  various  readings,  but  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  period  of  the  final  redaction  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
Babylonia,  whether  the  intention  was  to  harmonise  with  oh. 
xi.  1-9,  or  because  all  sorts  of  discoveries  were  then  made 
which  seemed  to  indicate  connection  with  South  Babylonia. 
If  -nx,  with  or  without  any  further  addition,  originally  stood 
in  the  text,  we  should  have  to  think  not  of  the  castle  of  Ur,2 
in  the  eastern  Mesopotamian  deserts  between  Singara  and 
the  Tigris,3  which  seems  of  late  origin,  but  perhaps  of  the 
district  of  Edessa  (Urhai,  er-Boha,  Orfa),4  inasmuch  as  Urhai 
seems  to  come  not  from  an  original  Osrhoene,  but  from 
"Oppa,  'Oppo/jvi],  Orrheni.5  In  all  probability  this  question 
will  long  form  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  connected 
with  that  about  the  meaning  of  Arphaxad.0  That  &1V2  nix 
is  to  be  looked  for  south-east  of  Thapsacus,  in  the  deserts 
bordering  on  the  Euphrates,7  is  quite  improbable. 

Ver.  29.   From  C. — n^i,  singular,  as  in  chs.  ix.  23,  vii.  7. 

*y& — since  it  is  surprising  that  the  lineage  of  Nahor's 
wife,  Milcah,  should  be  given,  but  not  that  of  the  much  more 
important  Sarai,  it  has  been  conjectured8  that  some  words 
have  here  fallen  out,  and  that  they  were  rnnx  DX  na, 
according  to  eh.  xx.  12.  But  ch.  xx.  12  is  derived  from 
another  source,  and  in  ver.  31  Sarai  is  called  by  A  the  rh>3 
of  Terah. 

Nahor  marries  Milcah,  his  niece  (ch.   xxii.    20  ft'.).0     It 

1  So  Lagarde  in  GGA.  1870,  p.  1556,  and  Symmicta,  i.  54,  who  thinks 
that  originally  Urastu  =  £-nx  stood  in  the  text.  Comp.  Wellhausen, 
Geschichte,  i.  325. 

2  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxv.  8.  7. 

3  Bochart,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  von  Bohlen,  etc. 

4  Syrian  Christians,  Hitzig,  Geschichte,  42. 

5  See  Duval  in  J  A.  viii.  18,  p.  107  ff. 
G  See  notes  on  ch.  x.  22. 

7  Halevy,  Melanges  Epigraph.  81.  84.  8  Ewald,  JB.  x.  27. 

9  Comp.  further  for  the  marriages  of  relatives  in  the  family  of  Terah, 
chs.  xx.  12,  xxiv.  311'.,  xxix.  19. 
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must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  marriages  are  only  a  short 
way  of  expressing  the  amalgamation  of  fair-sized  com- 
munities into  one  whole.1  Nblcleke 2  conjectures  that  in 
Milcah  we  have  n??P,  the  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Phoenicians.  Iscah,  sister  of  Milcah  and  daughter  of 
Haran,  is  not  met  with  again.  She  was  certainly  not  men- 
tioned by  the  author  without  cause.  Undoubtedly,  the  cor- 
responding passage  of  C,  where  she  again  appeared,  has  been 
left  out  by  B  (comp.  ch.  iv.  22).  The  assertion  that  Iscah 
is  another  name  for  Sarai,3  is  contrary  to  the  text,  and 
contradicts  besides  the  statement  of  A  in  ch.  xvii.  17, 
according  to  which  Sarai  was  only  ten  years  younger  than 
Abram,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  daughter  of 
his  younger  brother  (Knobel),  and  the  tradition  preserved 
by  B  in  ch.  xx.  12.  Ewald4  conjectures  that  she  became 
the  wife  of  Lot. 

Ver.  30.  mpy,  as  in  chs.  xxv.  21,  xxix.  31,  in  C,  never  in 
A.  The  remark  attaches  itself  suitably  to  the  mention  of 
Sarai5  by  C  in  ver.  29. 

*vl  for  *y?l — only  here  and  as  Kethibh  in  some  manuscripts 
of  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  is  worthy  of  notice  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  history  of  language. 

Ver.  3 1  f.  Terah,  in  company  with  Abram,  Lot,  and 
Sarai,  leaves  Ur  Kasdim  in  order  to  journey  to  Canaan,  but 
reaches  no  farther  than  Harran,  where  he  remains  and  dies. 
In  this  way  a  connection  is  effected  with  the  tradition 
according  to  C,  which  names  Harran  as  Abram's  starting- 
point.  This  place  named  also  in  Assyrian,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
Harran,  Greek  Kdppai,  Latin  Carrae,  Charra,  lay  in  north- 
western Mesopotamia,  nine  hours  south-south-east  of  Edessa, 
on  the  stream  Jullab.      "  The  district  is  good  ;  it  has  plenty 

1  E.g.  chs.  xvi.  1,  xxi.  21,  xxxvi.  2  ff.  etc.  2  In  ZDMG.  xlii.  484. 

3  Josephus,  Antiquities,  i.  6.  5  ;  Targum  Jonathan,  Talmud,  Ephrem, 
Jerome,  Rashi,  etc. 

4  Ewald,    Geschichte,3    i.     449    [History    of    Israel,    vol.    i.    p.    313] ; 
JB.  x.  29. 

5  Budde,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  416  f. 
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of  fodder  for  animals,  and  in  early  times  was  also  well  culti- 
vated.1 Abulfeda  mentions  wells  and  fountains  outside  of 
the  city," 2  most  of  which  now,  indeed,  contain  bitter  water, 
only  one  being  sweet.  At  the  present  day  Harran  is  a  poverty- 
stricken  place,  and  only  ruins  point  to  its  former  greatness.3 
It  is  again  named  by  A  in  ch.  xii.  4  f.,  by  C  in  chs.  xxvii.  43, 
xxviii.  10,  xxix.  4,  and  in  addition  in  2  Kings  xix.  12  ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  23,  as  an  important  trading  place.  The  city  of  Nahor 
in  Aram  Naharaim,  in  ch.  xxiv.  10,  C,  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
place.4  As  to  whether  the  D"tt*  fts  of  A  is  also  to  be  identified 
with  it,  see  ch.  xxv.  20.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  J^n  first 
came  into  the  legend  of  the  patriarchs  through  being  suggested 
by  the  name  pn.5  Halevy,6  following  older  writers,  and  in 
connection  with  his  interpretation  of  Dnn3  D^N*  as  applying  to 
Syria  proper,  between  the  Chrysorrhoas  and  the  Euphrates, 
thinks  that  pn  is  to  be  found  in  Spelunca,7  but  his  view  can- 
not be  accepted.  The  Samaritan  reading  nn  Tirol  Dins4,  for 
the  second  U3  D13N,  is  self -evidently  a  bad  interpolation.  The 
descendants  of  Nahor  are,  according  to  G,  in  Harran,  without 
the  necessity  of  migrating  thither. 

D'HB'a  "Vino — see  ver.  28.  What  had  occasioned  the  migra- 
tion, whether  it  was  caused  by  the  movements  of  other  peoples, 
cannot  be  said.  Later  writers  conjectured  that  religious 
conflicts  in  Chaldea  were  the  cause.8  This  might  easily 
be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  B  expresses  himself 
in   Josh.  xxiv.   2  f.,   14.      It  is  to  be  observed  that  nothing 

1  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xviii.  7.  3  f.  ;  William  of  Tyre,  x.  29  ; 
Istachri,  47. 

2  Paulas,  iV.  Repertorium,  iii.  p.  xv  f. 

3  For  more  about  Harran,  see  Chwolson,  Ssabier,  i.  303  ff.,  and  Hitter, 
Erdkunde,  xi.  291  ff. ;  Sachau,  Reise,  217  ff;  Ainsworth  in  SBAP.  1891, 
p.  385 ff.;  its  history  in  Mez,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Harran,  Dissertation 
Straesb.  1892. 

4  Budde,  Die  biblische  Uryeschichte,  445. 

5  Mez,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Harran,  23  f. 

8  Melanges  epigraph.  72  ff.  "'  Ptolemy,  v.  15.  17. 

8  See  p.  407  ;  Judith  v.  6-9  ;  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  xi.  ff.  ;  also  Ewald, 
Geschichte*  i.  479  [History  of  Israel,  i.  333-335]. 
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is  said  by  A  of  a  special  divine  command  to  undertake  the 
migration  to  Canaan. 

n?a — daughter-in-law,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  11,  24;  1  Sam. 
iv.  19. 

Dns*  iNV'i. — Who  with  whom  ?  Since  D^^  =  with  one 
another  (Knobel),  is  linguistically  inadmissible,  and  since  it  is 
also  impossible  to  part  the  three  taken  by  Terah  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  Terah  and  Abram  the  subject  of  inv1,  and 
dispose  of  Lot  and  Sarai  under  the  oris,  or  conversely,1  and 
since  also  by  OfiN  is  not  to  be  understood  those  belonging  to 
them,  whom  they  had  with  them  (ch.  xii.  5),2  because  these 
are  not  previously  mentioned,  we  must  either  restore 
DriK  wm  with  the  Peshitta,3  or  nm  Ktfl  with  the  LXX., 
Samaritan  and  Vulgate.4 

"a  mnit —  Ewald,  216&.  The  expression  }y?3  H?  is 
specially  frequent  in  A.5 

Ver.  32.  The  statement  about  the  age  of  Terah  con- 
nects itself  with  ver.  26,  the  conclusion  of  the  previous 
genealogical  table,  just  as  that  about  Noah,  ch.  ix.  28f., 
attaches  itself  to  the  conclusion  of  ch.  v.  In  comparison 
with  ch.  xii.  4,  the  mention  here  of  the  death  of  Terah 
anticipates  by  about  sixty  years.  It  is  the  regular  custom  of 
A  to  finish  completely  the  n"6in  of  one  before  he  goes  on  to 
that  of  another.  Failing  to  observe  this,  Jerome,  in  his 
Quaestioncs,  founding  on  the  Jewish  narratives  then  current 
about  Abram's  deliverance  from  persecution  and  death  by 
fire,  held  himself  justified  in  regarding  the  seventy-five  years 
of  ch.  xii.  4  as  reckoned  from  the  time  when  Abraham  was 
born  again  as  a  champion  of  religion.  The  Samaritan,  on 
its  part,  gives  here  in  ch.  xi.  32,  145  years  only,  as  the 
length  of  Terah's  life  (see  on   p.  398),  and  this  is  doubtless 

1  Rashi,  Rosenmuller,  Baumgarten,  Keil,  Delitzscli4. 

2  Saadia,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Tuch.  3  Ilgen,  Vater,  Olshausen. 

4  Luther,  Mercerus,  Houbigant,  Dathe,  Delitzscli5  [New  Comm.  on  Gen. 
i.  370]. 

5  E.g.  ch.  xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8,  xxiii.  2,  19,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii. 
18,  xxxv.  6,  etc.  (Knobel). 
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the  age  in  Acts  vii.  4  also.1  By  this  means  the  migration  of 
Abraham  into  Canaan  is  placed  immediately  after  Terah's 
death.  Budde 2  regards  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  as  the  original, 
and  the  Massoretic  reading  as  due  to  that  of  the  LXX. 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  opinion,  the  most  plausible  is, 
that,  when  the  proposed  reading  is  adopted,  Terah  forms  no 
exception  to  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  duration  of 
human  life.  But  this  does  not  by  any  means  decide  the 
matter. 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  passing  over  to  the  Pre- 
liminary History  of  Israel,  in  particular  to  the  History  of 
Abraham. 

1  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  vol.  i.  464. 

2  Die  biblischc  Urgeschichte,  428  ff. 
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most  conspicuous  lacuna  in  Semitic  bibliography.  .  .  .  The  publishers  have  earned, 
and  will  certainly  receive,  the  thanks  of  every  Semitic  student  for  thus  coming  forward 
to  remove  what  had  almost  become  a  scandal  to  international  scholarship,  the  lack  of  a 
student's  dictionary  of  a  language  so  important  to  the  philologist,  the  historian,  and 
the  theologian.' — A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.  (Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh),  in  The  Expository  Times. 

'  Vastly  superior  to  anything  else  within  reach.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  spared  to  ensure 
that  the  book  shall  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  reliable,  adequate,  and  convenient 
dictionary.  It  is  certain  to  take  its  place  at  once  as  the  best  of  its  kind.' — The  Critical 
Review. 

'  The  thanks  of  Syriac  students  are  due  alike  to  the  editor  and  publishers  of  the 
"Lexicon  Syriacum  "  which  has  just  appeared.  In  these  days  of  growing  interest  in 
Semitic  studies,  especially  in  England,  every  attempt  to  smooth  the  way  of  learning 
meets  with  a  warm  welcome,  and  such  a  welcome  can  on  every  ground  be  offered  to  the 
Syriac  Lexicon  of  Brockelmann.  ...  A  beautiful  and  valuable  contribution  to  Semitic 
learning.' — R.  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  Oxford. 


BY  PROFESSOR  A.  B.  DAVIDSON,  P.P.,  LLP.,  EDINBURGH. 

An  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar  with  Progressive 
Exercises  in  Eeading  and  Writing.  By  A.  B.  Davidson,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  etc.,  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
In  demy  8vo,  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  7s.  6d. 

'  A  text-book  which  has  gone  into  its  tenth  edition  needs  no  recommendation  here. 
.  .  .  Certain  changes,  in  the  introduction  of  new  examples  and  the  enlargement  of  some 
parts  where  brevity  tended  to  obscurity,  will  add  to  the  already  great  merits  and  widely 
acknowledged  usefulness  of  the  book.' — Critical  Review. 

'  The  best  Hebrew  Grammar  is  that  of  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson.'— British  Weekly. 


Hebrew  Syntax.     In  demy  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  7s.  6d. 

'  The  whole  is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  work  of  a  master ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  a 
master  who  does  not  shoot  over  the  learners'  heads,  but  one  who  by  long  experience 
knows  exactly  where  help  is  most  needed,  and  how  to  give  it  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  fashion.' — Methodist  Recorder. 

1  A  book  like  this,  which  comes  from  the  hands  of  our  first  Hebraist,  is  its  own 
best  recommendation.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  students  and  teachers  of 
Hebrew.'— Critical  Review. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     {Handbook  Series.)    In  crown 
8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

'  For  its  size  and  price  one  of  the  very  best  theological  handbooks  with  which  I  am 
acquainted— a  close  grappling  with  the  thought  of  the  epistle  by  a  singularly  strong  and 
candid  mind.' — Professor  Sanday  in  The  Academy. 
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